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FPXHE armies of Russia, after all their mighty threats, schemes, 

and expectations, have followed the illustrious example of 
that French king’s soldiers, whose exploits, as set forth in our 

Nursery Tale, are matters of such merry recollection. Dis- 

cretion, after all, is the better part of valour; at least, the Rus- 

sians have blindly, but, it would appear, in this instance, wisely 
pinned their faith to the efficacy of such a measure. Their re- 
trograde movements, however, as in the case of the Gaulish 
king, were not to the dulcet symphonies of ‘ flutes and soft 
recorders ;’ being, indeed, somewhat after the fashion of that 
original defeat so very circumstantially described by Milton : 
‘ And now, their mightiest quell’d, the battle swervd, 

With many an inroad gor'd; deformed rout 

Enter’d, and foul disorder; all the ground 

With shiver’d armour strown, and on a heap 
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Chariot and charioteer lay overturn’d, 

And fiery-foaming steeds ; what stood, recoil’d 

O’erwearied, thro’ the faint Sarmatian host 

Defensive scarce,—or, with pale fear surpris’d, 

Filed ignominious, to such evil brought 

By maddening love of conquest !’ 
And that such may ever be the consummation of every iniquitous 
aggression, is the deep and fervent aspiration of our ‘hearts. 

But this late sudden movement of Russia on the Ottoman is 
by no means a solitary instance of her cupidity for conquest and 
territorial aggrandisement. Considered abstractedly, it is a wan- 
ton, unmanly, and unjustifiable attack on the empire of the 
Osmanli—but the Muscovite annals will present very many 

arallel cases, in reference, not only to Turkey, but to every 

ower with which Russia has at any time, either by open con- 
quest, or secret contrivance, come into juxta-position. Its politi- 
cal infancy was of a weakly, unpromising nature—holding out 
very faint ‘expectations of ripened strength and lusty manhood. 
Early care, however, has done every thing for this stupendous 
‘ Princedom ;’ and now, in the pride and arrogance of its 
Titanic strength, it hurls aloft its arms—raises the battle- 
shout, and defies the pigmy nations of the earth to the conflict. 
But the race is not always to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong; and accordingly, the puny arm which it despised, has 
shorn it of its mantling honours, and taught it a lesson of reverse 
and humiliation. 

Russia lay out of the pale of European politics, and was con- 
sequently uncalled to the arena of contention. All hope, there- 
fore, of increase of power and acquisition of territory was 
denied ; ; unless she herself moved the cause of quarrel, and 
prov oked the fight. This she has done, unhesitatingly, un- 
equivocally, shamelessly, and uniformly, through evil report, 
and—good report, we would say—but the latter would belie our 
conviction, though, of the former, there is enough and to spare.* 


* General Count de Segur has been at the pains of writing, lately, a History of Russia, 
and of Peter the Great. A Manual on the subject has been a desideratum, particularly 
as Karamsin’s Book (to say nothing of its tiresome minuteness and extravagant length) 
is unfinished; and the French ‘ Resum@’ is from its nature meagre in the extreme, 
The Count de Segur’s work, however, is valueless, in every point of view. The random 
observations on Politics, or Statistics, or any other subject, are wholly unworthy of 
forming what is termed historical authority; and discarding altogether the gravity and 
deep-toned sentiment of philosophy, — its pages teem with flippant bigh-flown eulogies of 
Russia and her Monarchs. It is, especially in the latter portion—devoted to Peter the 
Great,—an ‘ Oraison Funcbre’ but no History. Notwithstanding, however, every anxiety 
of the Count de Segur, by his fulsome praises ‘to smooth the raven-down of Russia, till 
it smile’—the assertion in the last part of that paragraph in the text, which has given 
rise to this note, remains unimpeached. The unjust and aggressive character of Russia 
glares forth even in the pages of the Count de Segur, determined panegyrist as he is, 


though that individual has girded his loins for the vain attempt of playing the part of 
her champion, 
To 
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To prove this position we will cast a cursory glance from the 
North to the South of Europe, beginning with Finland. Por- 
tions of this country had already, in the years 1721 and 
1743, been wrested by Russia from the hand of Sweden. 
Of these acts of appropriation we will at present say nothing 
—/(for we have little room enough for the many topics we 
would discuss)—save only, that they happened respectively 
in the reigns of Peter the Great, and Ivan, the son of the 
Princess Anne, and the Prince of Brunswick; and the cha- : 
racters of those potentates will be the best vouchers for the | 
justice of the transactions. However that may be, it would be . } 
difficult to find, though history were ransacked, a case of greater a 


eee 


baseness and brutal tyranny, than that which led, in 1809, a 
to the cession of the remaining provinces of Finland. It was, : 
we again say, an act of black treachery—a shameless and pro- 
fligate avowal of the abandonment of moral principle—a deep, h 
cogging, cozening manceuvre, for the spoliation of a weak foe, 
when that very foe was worthy of the sincere respect and admira- 

tion of every generous enemy. Generosity, however, was a plant 

of too delicate a texture to bud and expand its lovely blossoms 

on the frosty banks of the Neva; and the very show of truth— 
constancy—adherence to plighted faith, was too severe a reproach 

to the sensitive mind of a Northern Autocrat. And, accordingly, 

Alexander, the Emperor of all the Russias, declared war 

against King Gustavus of Sweden, for his abiding zeal towards 
his friend and ally, the monarch of England! ‘We have it in ; 
command,’ said the Commissioners, at the opening of the then 
Session of Parliament, ‘ from his Majesty, to inform you, that the NJ 
determination of the enemy (the French) to excite hostilities be- 
tween his Majesty and his late Allies, the Emperors of Russia and @ 
Austria, and the King of Prussia, have been but too successful ; 
and the ministers from those Powers have demanded and received 
their passports. This measure, on the part of Russia, has been 
attempted to be justified by a statement of wrongs and griev- 
ances, which have no real foundation ;’ and after mentioning, 
that ‘ No pretence of justification can be alleged for the hostile 
conduct of the Emperor of Austria, or for that of his Prussian 
Majesty ;’ and that the war with Turkey was unabated, on ac- 
count of the neutralising machinations of France, the Com- 
missioners proceeded in these words: ‘ But while the influence 
of France has been thus unfortunately successful in preventing 
the termination of existing hostilities, and in exciting new wars 
against this country ; his Majesty commands us to inform you, 
that the King of Sweden has resisted every attempt to induce 
him to abandon his alliance with Great Britain; and that his 
Majesty entertains no doubt that you will feel with him the 
u2 sacredness 
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sacredness of the duty which the firmness and fidelity of the 
King of Sweden imposed upon his Majesty; and that you will 
concur in enabling his Majesty to discharge it in a manner 
worthy of this country." Thus, we see, that fidelity to England 
was the head and front of Sweden’s offending. Be it observed, 
however, that the offence was given to France and to Napoleon, 
for he was the spirit dominant of the period ; though retribution 
and chastisement came winged from the ‘ red right arm’ of the 
Emperor of all the Russias! What reason had he, in particular, 
for interference ?—the argument of the beast of prey, when 
lured by the scent of his innocent and unoffending victim. In- 
deed, the moral of the wolf and lamb could be fitly applied to 
this parallel case. The Russian declaration against Sweden 
was a true indication of that wolfish appetite for conquest, which 
has in all times been characteristic of the Czars of Muscovy. 
We give it—for it is as subtle as the subtlest web ever spun in 


the active brain of the cunning Florentine. ‘ Justly indignant,’ 


says this most precious document, ‘at the violence which 
England has displayed against Denmark, the Emperor of 
Russia, faithful to his character, and to his system of unceasing 
care for the interests of his Empire, notified to the King of 
Great Britain,’ (had he forgotten how very nobly that King of 
Great Britain had acted towards him, in the recent negotiations 


with the Emperor of France, through Talleyrand?) ‘that he could 
not remain insensible to so unjust and unexampled an aggres- 
sion,’ (his Imperial Majesty speaks of the British expeditions 
to the Baltic!) ‘on a sovereign connected with him by the 
ties of blood and friendship, and who was the most ancient 
ally of Russia.’ (And had all the Emperor’s previous steps 
been rigidly in the path of the righteous? had he never swerved 
from his word? had he always been a strict observer of his 
oath ? had he never played at fast and loose with his allies ? had he 
always presented to his relations and friends a bosom overflowing 
with kindly affections? If he really thought so—alas for monarchs 
who are doomed to labour under such mental hallucinations ! 
History tells us a very different tale.) ‘The declaration proceeds 
to say, that such feeling of the Emperor was communicated by a 
note to the King of Sweden, which stated that treaties concluded 
respectively in 1783 and 1800,* between Sweden and Russia, 
contained reciprocal agreements for the maintenance of the Baltic 
as a close sea ; that, having referred to these treaties, his Majesty 
of Russia considered himself not only authorised, but bound, to 


call 

* In the King of Sweden’s declaration against Russia, he says, that troops were marched 
énio Finland without notice. 

‘ Not many months had passed, after the date of the maritime law promulgated by 

Russia, before Sweden, Denmark, and Prussia bound themselves by treaty, not only to 

adopt her laws, as obligatory on themselves, but to assist in imposing them by force on 











call upon the King of Sweden for his co-operation against 
England.’—How often does the honour of the most honourable 
fall a victim to the fatal shaft of Circumstance! Shortly before 
this period, Russia had not disdained to depend on the support 
of that very Sweden, and that very England! In this proceed- 
ing, however, Russia was impelled by the worst kind of envy, 
—the envy of another’s honour—for having cast her own 
to the winds, when she became a tool in the hands of Napoleon, 
she was stung to the quick at beholding how excellently well 
the Monarch of Sweden had preserved his integrity pure and 
uncontaminate ! The above mentioned feeling, however, was 
not, singly, in occupation of the Emperor’s breast—the love of 
territorial increase came floating along the current of his 
thoughts, and his eyes were awakened to the beautiful vision! An 
excuse was now given him for wresting the remainder of Fin- 
land from the hands of Sweden. The declaration then proceeds. 
to this effect. 

‘His Swedish Majesty did not disavow the obligation imposed 
upon him by the treaties referred to, but refused all co- 
operation until the French troops should be removed from the 
coasts, and the ports of Germany opened to English ships. But 
the question here was the checking of those aggressions which 
England had commenced, and by which all Europe was dis- 
turbed’—that is to say, Europe, having basely conspired in 
the continental system against England, who had by an ener- 
getic proceeding left on her body an effective impression of her 
prowess, was thereby disturbed! Napoleon, in the Emperor 
of Russia’s judgment, seems to have had nothing to do in the 
general disturbance of the continent ! 

‘The Emperor,’ continues the Autocrat, ‘ demanded from the 
King of Sweden a co-operation founded on treaties; but his Swe- 
dish Majesty answered by proposing to delay the execution of the 
treaty to another period, and by troubling himself with the care 
of opening the Dutch ports for England :—in a word, with ren- 
dering himself of service to that England, against which, mea- 
sures of defence ought to have been taken! \t would be difficult 


all other Powers, and ees on this country. Ten years did not elapse, before the 
authors of that new system, which had been framed to last for ages, were themselves the 
first to violate it.’—Annual Register, vol. xliii. p. 91. 

So much for the consistency of Catherine in 1780. 

* The same prince, who in 1798 applauded our detention of the Swedish convoy, and 
who threatened Denmark with war in 1799, for assisting the commerce of the French 
Republic, not only joined, but took the most active part, in a league among those very 
Powers, for the purpose of assisting that common enemy, whom he had engaged to 
Britain, and to the world, to resist, to the utmost extent of his power.’—Ibid. p. 97. 

So much for the Autocrat of the North. 

We say nothing of the seizure in the Russian ports of the 300 British ships, nor of the 
burning affair at Narva—lIbid. p. 99. 
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to find a more striking proof of partiality on the part of the king of 
Sweden towards Great Britain than this, which he has here given!’ 
—The Devil,—it has been well described by a masterly delineator 
of human passion,—the Devil can quote scripture for his purpose; 
and earthly potentates can, it seems, prostitute the holy name 
of justice to the most unhallowed of purposes. The address of 
the Emperor, be it observed, was for the eyes of spirits more 
wicked than himself—more intent on plundering, devastating, 
slaughtering, and overturning thrones, only because more power- 
ful than himself—a thin and skin-deep assumption of right 
dealing would, therefore, satisfy their not over-nice stomachs. 
Honour amongst robbers has ever been a bandied word, a 
word of inflated meaning ;—and a most windy piece of rhetoric, 
accordingly, is the proclamation of the Emperor of all the 
Russias. It, however, satisfied and pleased Napoleon and his 
worshippers, and it consoled the king of Denmark. The eries of 
Sweden were by the Muscovite heeded as so much idle wind— 
and the censure of England was stingless,—for excess of guilt 
hardens the heart, and renders the feelings callous to every 
passing event, as in the case of the Corders, or Thurtells :—or, in 
the same manner, as we are told how assassins and murderers 
by profession, in those countries, where the most horrible crimes 
are of common occurrence, so fortify their bodies by a course 
of antidotes, as to render them impervious to the most potent 
and subtle poisons.—* Captain, die game,’ was a natural piece 
of advice for Master Mat o’ the Mint to give to his bold 
comrade and leader, the Captain Macheath. And, until the act 
of justice had been consummated, the Emperor of Russia was, 
on his part, ‘ game’ of the truest metal :—for having once put his 
hand to the plough, he neither looked back nor turned aside, 
until the end had justified the means ! 

We will not trouble the reader with any more extracts from this 
declaration of Russia—we have given a fair specimen of the com- 
position : it involves, however, an argument of the most frightful 
nature,—the nothingness of moral obligations, the subservience 
of national honour to national aggrandizement and national ex- 
pediency.—Sweden wasonr ally by the sanctity of treaties, and she 
was satisfied with the honourable manner in which we had acted 
towards her. She had been subsidized by England; she had 
been able to preserve her independence, and we had claims on her 
gratitude. She had, however, previously been bound to Russia 
by treaties for a legitimate purpose ; but by compelling her ob- 
servance of those treaties, Russia would have forced her to co- 
operate in measures of atrocious injustice. Was she not right, 
therefore, in giving an open refusal? If A. confirm by an oath, 
the promise of assistance to B. for the attainment of a certain 

object, 
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object, and B. inform A. that without the commission of a crime— 
a murder or a robbery—his ends will be defeated, and A. refuse, 
is A. wrovg? Certainly not; for a paramount obligation lies 
upon him and claims fulfilment, the obligation which each indi- 
vidual is under to his God. Again, Russia was bound in honour 
to England and Sweden for her perseverance in a certain defi- 
nite course—but at Tilsit, she found she could gain immense 
advantages by a change of party, and she changed. Was not 
this measure a shameless dereliction of honour? We do not 
anticipate a doubt.—Though the Swedish Declaration to Russia 
was open, manly, honest and satisfactory in every respect, it 
had no effect on beings whose obliquity of vision made them 
shun the light of truth and regard deeds of darkness only. 
Finland, the granary of Sweden, was occupied by a Russian force. 
Gold, the indispensable agent in Russian conquests, worked 
wonderfully for the Emperor in this nefarious aggression—for the 
fortress of Sweaborg, the Gibraltar of the North, and second only 
to that fortress and Malta, was delivered, like the Varna of 
more recent times, over to the Russians, by a base traitor to his 
country. That an ultimate footing in the heart of Germany— 
that the possession of some spot, whence she could reach the 
western powers of Europe, seems to have been the desire of 
Russia, can scarcely admit of doubt. From Finland, she loked 
to wind her forces round Norway, (that Norway which had 
already been offered to Sweden as a bribe to desert her ally of 
Russia, but which her noble spirit had, at once, rejected with in- 
dignation ;) then, by hemming in Sweden, to have annihilated 
her; and having gained a footing in Denmark and the north of 
Germany, to have approximated her forces to Hanover, West- 
— the Rhine, and the Netherlands. No wonder, then, that 

‘apoleon, in the depth of his cunning, should have seen the 
necessity of cajoling this potentate into a personal conference, 
which actually took place at Erfurt, where the soaring genius of 
the French Despot far distanced and surpassed the dull wit of 
the Northern Autocrat. 

We have done with the detail of the Russian Emperor’s 
aggressions on Sweden. Some friends of Russia may urge that 
Finland has changed for the better, and adduce the authority of 
the late highly respectable Bishop James, to prove that her inha- 
bitants are happy and satisfied under the sway of Muscovy ; 
but this answer touches not our main argument—that of 
possession by injustice and aggression. One word, however, 
on Denmark, before we proceed southward. In the year 1812, 
the Emperor of Russia was obliged to conciliate Sweden, for 
he stood in need of her assistance. At the same time, he re- 
solved on keeping possession of the stolen province of Finland. 
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In the spirit of compensation, he turned to Denmark, and in- 
sisted on the surrender of her Norwegian kingdom to the Monarch 
of Sweden; or, in case of refusal, he threatened the infliction of 
his vengeance—fire, sword, bloodshed—the severe extremities of 
warfare. Such, on that occasion, was the even-handed justice 
of the Emperor of all the Russias. 

In 1813, Great Britain acknowledged the policy of adding 
Norway to Sweden. Denmark had been the faithful ally of 
Napoleon, and the bitter and constant enemy of England—-she, 
therefore, deserved punishment. Independently of this—but 
only as a reason of a secondary class—the interests of England 
called for the addition of this particular territory to Sweden ; 3; as 
that power gained a compactness and strength which she 
could not by any other measure have possibly attained. By that 
means, the influence of the kingdom has been materially in- 
creased—she may now offer some effectual resistance to Russia ; 
and, while the change for Norway has been followed by de- 
cided benefits, the Baltic (so far from what it otherwise would 
have been—a Russian Lake) has been rendered available to the 
furtherance of general commerce. 

We have given a somewhat detailed narrative of the 
transactions relative to Sweden, as it affords a fair specimen of 
the Russian policy of modern times. With respect to the dis- 
tricts bordering on north-eastern Prussia, and the Gulphs of 
Riga and Finland,—Livonia and Esthonia were provinces 
wrested from the Swedes by the arms of Czar Peter the Great, 
and Courland was ceded to Russia by a Duke too weak to 
resist the bribes of the Muscovite, and too great a coward to 
maintain the rights of his independent subjects. He dwindled 
into a pensioner of the Court of St. Petersburg, and in 1795 his 
dukedom became part and parcel of the dominions of the Czar. 

In regard to Poland, the transactions of the Russian cabinet 
are tainted with the deepest hue of baseness, treachery, 
perfidy, and tyranny. Excuses may be found for the King 
of Prussia—Maria ‘Theresa and Joseph were certainly crimi- 
nal,—but the guilt of Russia is of that monstrous and satanic 
character, that human nature shudders at its very mention. 
Peter the Great had set the example of oppression towards 
the Poles, and Catherine was a fit successor of so brutal a 
monarch. In the three dismemberment’ of Poland, She was 
the plotter—the contriver-—the spirit of destruction —the 
great incarnation of mischief. It has been said that Prussia 
first suggested the havoc of Poland to the Russians; but this 
was not actually the case—the first mention really came from 
the lips of the Empress Catherine. ‘It appears,’ said the 
Autocrat, with an assumed air of naiveté, with downcast eyes, 
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and an expressive smile—‘ it appears that, in Poland, you 
have only to stoop and take ;’ and on this, she hesitated and 
became silent—waiting, with the subtlety of the serpent, for some 
answer from her colloquist, Prince Henry of Prussia, which might 
convict him, and enable her to throw all the odium of the first 
suggestion on the unwary head of the royal diplomatist ; but 
neither her downcast looks, nor faltering tongue, nor wreathed 
smiles, have stood her in much stead—for posterity has branded 
her memory with the original conception of that tyrannous and 
most odious dismemberment of Poland. ‘The method by which 
the cabinet of Russia first obtained influence in that unfortunate 
country, was by the convincing arguments of sixty thousand 
muskets and drawn sabres; and having arrogated to themselves 
the office of guarantee of the Polish Constitution against the 
people, they dragged a few electors (pinioned and gyved) into 
a forest neighbouring to Warsaw, to confirm the return of their 
own nominee, King Augustus the Third! But this was only a 
faint prelude to the infamous atrocities of the Czarina Catherine, 
who still desiring increase of territory, though possessed of as 
ample domains and as wide a sway as the bursting heart of the 
most pride-bloated monarch could desire—and balked by Austria 
and Prussia in her attempt to subjugate the dominions of the 
Turk—turned with the false appetite of the already-gorged and 
glutted tigress—to feast her eyes on those sights of blood 
and slaughter which were shortly to be enacted on the banks of 
the Vistula! The conquest of Constantinople was, indeed, the 
long-treasured, the secret, and the darling purpose of her heart ; 
and for its consummation, she would have made any sacrifice, 
however dear—but it was denied her by her rival Maria 
Theresa, and by Frederick of Prussia, who would not even 
listen to the terms of her occupation of the Hospodariots and 
the Crimea. She turned her thoughts then on Poland—for 
she was of an active mind—could never brook idleness—and 
when crowns were to be won, had a heart and hand as steady 
as Shakspeare’s heroine, who could screw her courage up to the 
sticking point, by exclaiming— 
Come, come, you spirits 

That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here ; 

And fill me from the crown to the toe, top-full 

Of direst cruelty! make thick my blood, 

Stop up the access and passage to remorse ; 

That no compunctious visitings of nature 

Shake my fell purpose, nor keep peace between 

The effect and it! 
Russian threats brought about the election of Stanislas Ponia- 
towski to the vacant throne—he possessed the threefold merit 
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of being one of Catherine’s discarded lovers—an abject craven, 
and a base traitor to his country. The Diet which elected him 
was intimidated by a Russian army—the pageantry of that 
election was only as so much gloss to cover the corrupt nature 
of those excesses which were daily perpetrated by the Convict 
Saldern, the Savage Repnin, and the Lawyer Keysirling, who, 
in their deeds, may be more likened to the three unsexed furies 
of hell than any thing human. Assassination and banishment 
to Siberia were punishments of the commonest occurrence for 
the Poles—their king was a cypher—their senate betrayed— 
the people enslaved—the country occupied by the pitiless Mus- 
covite, whose object was plunder, and who for its acqui- 
sition committed the most atrocious crimes with impunity. 
After being wofully convinced that there was no word for 
honour in the Russian language—after vain struggles for 
emancipation—after the manifestation of energy, patience 
courage, and high deeds worthy of ancient Greece, or the best 
heroes of modern chivalry—under a leader, whose name must 
be held dear by mankind as long as patriotism, valour, and 
integrity are words of significance—the immortal Kosciusko— 
the people of Poland were overcome—their liberties were trampled 
in the Spel falling from her state of lofty independence, 
her name was erased from the list of the nations of Europe. 
After this, would it be believed that Alexander, in his over- 
weening generosity, should, at the opening of the first diet of 
this kingdom, have assured these his newly-acquired slaves— 
‘ that in the spirit of Christian forgiveness, he would return 
them good for evil !’ 

Man is by nature pugnacious—blows sometimes follow hurried 
speeches—and brotherly affection will oftentimes yield to the 
force of private advantage. Thus it fared with the plunder. 
ers of Poland—bickerings and quarrels and heart-burnings 
ensued immediately on appropriation; but the heart-burning 
was perpetuated in the bosom of Russia—for she grew en- 
vious of even the small apportionments of Prussia and Austria; 
and she resolved on their respective acquisition, however 
late might be the period of possession. ‘That period, however, 
actually arrived in the reign of the good Emperor Alexander of 
glorious memory; but it was of deep dishonour for Russia, and 
for unhappy and prostrate Prussia, one of expurgation for that 
perfidy and criminality towards Poland, which, however, resulted 
from the actions of an indolent, dissipated Monarch, since 
gathered to the grave of his progenitors. 

Our limits will not permit the minute canvassing of transac- 
tions, or the nice tracing of events in chronological order :—the 
circumstances of 1806 and 1807, however, demand a slight inves- 
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tigation—for they are glaring exemplifications of Russian perfidy 
and rapacity towards her accomplices in the late outrage of that 
gallant, chivalrous, and proud nation, which for centuries had 
been the bulwark of Europe against the assaults of the Infidel. 
Prussia had, at the period alluded to, preserved an unfortunate 
and ruinous neutrality—it was, indeed, for her a suicidal act ; 
but how could it be otherwise, when traitors, bribed with foreign 
gold, were in her council chamber, and wild dreamers and 
dotards had been permitted to assume the reins of administra- 
tion? Her neutrality, however, was violated at Anspach—and 
Prussia determined on leading ber armies to the field. After 
the disasters of the Moravian campaign—though Austria was 
humbled—Prussia was still intact, uninjured, and really for- 
midable. She had been the ruling power in the North of 
Germany—even Napoleon was aware of this when he offered 
her a diet of her own construction, by way of smoothing down 
her opposition to the formation of his Rhenish Confede- 
ration. Previously to the battle of Austerlitz the territory of 
Anspach was violated—and she determined on revenge. After 
the rencontre of the three Emperors, the Prussian Monarch’s 
resolutions were paralysed by the craven counsel of his dastardly 
advisers, and one of them insolently betrayed his plastic-minded 
Monarch by the infamous treaty of Vienna. ‘That Monarch, 
however, shrunk from the prepared degradation, and Haugwietz 
was despatched to Paris in order to obtain more honourable 
terms from Napoleon’s Minister. At this period Russia played 
a double and perfidious part. She wished for an amicable un- 
derstanding, at the same moment, with King Frederick and 
Napoleon. If Prussia should join France and the Confedera- 
tion, Russia would be crushed;—if France should, at that 
moment, come singly against Russia, her hope of safety was 
in co-operation with Prussia,—for this last power had a fine 
army in readiness, and another blow, like that at Austerlitz, 
would carry annihilation in its consequences. Russia, therefore, 
assumed the tone of alliance with Prussia, and at the same 
moment gave secret instructions to the Chevalier D’Oubril to 
repair to Paris, there to obtain, on the Emperor’s behalf, the 
most advantageous terms which circumstances would allow. 
When, on Murat’s investiture of Berg and Cleves, Prussia be- 
came furious—Russia still soothed her in the tone of friend- 
ship—whilst the negotiations of D’Oubril were carrying on in 
the French metropolis. At last Prussia resolved on war—to 
war, too, would Russia proceed—it was in consideration for her 
darling friend, Prussia; but the latent truth was, that the 
terms obtained by D’Oubril were not satisfactory enough— 
more was to be gained by opposition to the French Emperor, 
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though Prussia should in the end perish, as she was likely to 
do, seeing that she was to act in the vanguard in the approach- 
ing war. The rear was the true place of distinction and valour; so 
thought Captain Thraso of olden renown, and so thought his 
Imperial Majesty of all the Russias. ‘The treaty obtained by 
the assiduity of the faithful D’Oubril was disowned; an obe- 
dient State Council pronounced it to be incompatible with the 
instructions given to the legate (though we have taken the 
trouble to refer both to the one and to the other, and by the 
latter we see that unlimited powers were reposed in the agent), 
and D’Oubril was banished from the Court for having betrayed 
the honour of his master, /hough he was neither beheaded nor 
yet did he lose his employments at that very Court which he 
had so grossly disgraced by his infamy. Russia, indeed, 
wished to drain Prussia of her resources, and no means were 
thought unworthy of her dignity for the attainment of that ob- 
ject. One of the measures employed on that occasion was, in 
conjunction with France, the urging Prussia to undertake the 
conquest of Swedish Pomerania—whilst there was a secret 
understanding between the Western and Northern Emperors 
that, in case of conquest, King Frederick was not to be allowed 
to retain the conquered dominions of the Swedish Monarch. 
The reason for this was twofold—Ist, Russia was desirous of 
weakening the powers of so dangerous a neighbour ;—2nd, 
Russia was desirous of ultimately obtaining those very do- 
minions, from the possession of which Prussia was to be thus 
debarred. 

At the battle of Jena no assistance came from the Court of 
Muscovy. After the disasters of Jena, Lucchesini could have 
obtained terms from Napoleon, could the Prussian Monarch 
have prevented the entrance of the Russians into bis territories. 
If peace and friendly aid had been the objects of Alexander, 
what was so easy as the measure of promise to that effect? 
seeing that his ally was reduced to the last degradation—but 
destruction, not salvation, was the aim of the Muscovite ; some- 
thing might be gained from so much havock (provided only 
he could preserve the integrity of his own dominions), and 
nothing could be gained from a peace between France and 
Prussia. Then came the Treaty of Tilsit, which, as long as 
truth and honour remain terms of value amongst men, will be a 
lasting and corroding disgrace for the scutcheon of the Nor- 
thern Autocrat. For he then threw himself into the arms of 
Napoleon—of that man who had mocked him in his scorn, held 
him up to derision in his public speeches and addresses to 
his army—and grossly, deeply, and, we should have thought, 
irretrievably, insulted the dignity of the Russian nation. But 
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the goad of necessity was at his back, and the Muscovite 
Emperor found it too severe a task-master for resistance. 
History has shown that the despot in prosperity is, generally, 
the sycophant of more adverse times. 
‘ What will not ambition and revenge 

Descend to? Who aspires, must down as low 

As high he soar’d; obnoxious, first or last, 

To basest things ! 

Of the above truth Alexander gave a most melancholy in- 
stance at the Conference at Tilsit. How much more nobly 
did King Frederick deport himself—adversity cast around him 
that air of majestic independence which he had never known how 
to assume in the proudest moment of his previous life. And then 
his Queen !—Who shall think or read of this creature of God’s 
noblest formation, without giving a sigh and a tear to the memory 
of the unfortunate and the virtuous? What beauty, what 
youth, what transcendent loveliness, what heroic resolution, 
incomparable faith, Christian patience, and angelic forgiveness ! 
She has been long, indeed, laid in her grave, yet her name sur- 
vives among the congregations of the most noble, the most 
sanctified, the most cherished of this world—for theirs it has 
been to answer the cavils of the infidel by vindicating the 
divinity that is inherent in man! Good God! every word of 
praise and every tear uttered and shed by the nations around for 
this daughter of royalty should have been a reproach, more bit- 
ter, more piercing than a scorpion’s sting to the bosoms of 
Alexander and Napoleon. But they smiled, and proceeded to 
their work of destruction—the first to gratify his gross vulgar 
appetite for increase of dominion, the latter to utter his ribald 
jests, and feed the dark and devilish passions of his worldly, 
unfeeling heart, by trampling on the neck of one who had pre- 
sumed to rise in rebellion to his power ;—after the one had 
lived with the husband in the only city remaining to him from 
the wide inheritance of a race of Monarchs, in all the sweet 
assumption of fraternal love; and the other, when he had raised 
the hopes of the wife to the pinnacle of expectation, had dashed 
them to the earth, and then laughed in bitter mockery at the 
tears shed, for their untimely destruction, by the poor afflicted 
and broken-hearted sufferer. But over this scene of infamy 
and misfortune we would draw the curtain: Prussia was denuded 
of her possessions and reduced to beneath the level of a 
second-rate power. The conquests and acquisitions of twenty 
years were erased in a moment, and the successor of the Great 
Frederick was robbed of more than half of his revenues and 
five millions of his subjects. There, indeed, stood Prussia as 
she was in January, 1772, previously to the first dismember- 
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ment of Poland. In order to approximate his dominions to 
Polish Prussia, the Emperor Alexander obtained territory con- 
tiguous to Warsaw, which, being converted into a Duchy, was 
given to Saxony. Russia then came into contact with the 
Court of Dresden, and its aggressions on the Austrian territory 
were facilitated by the military road stipulated for by Napoleon, 
through the district of Silesia. The ports of Prussia were 
moreover closed against the vessels of England, from whom 
she had recently received arms and support ; and the Machia- 
velian policy of the two Emperors triumphed in the degradation 
of an enemy, whose arms were always to be feared—the descen- 
dant of the warlike Frederick of Prussia. 

We have already occupied more than the intended space, in 
this narrative of the usurpations of Russia. We will shortly dis- 
miss the few other points which keep us from the discussion of 
some matters relative to Turkey and the East. 

By the treaty of Vienna, Oct. 14, 1809, Austria, after ceding 
all her sea coast to France, was compelled to surrender so much 
of Gallicia as contained four hundred thousand inhabitants, to 
Russia. As a summary, we may extract the following very 
forcible passage from the work of the Abbé de Pradt, who has 
assumed the same tone of argument with ourselves. 


‘Besides, moderation is not an absolute but a relative quality ; it 
forbids not the exertion of power, but it forbids its abuse—it forbids 
the driving to extremity the right of force. The Emperor Alexander 
was moderate ;—did he refuse Finland? He was moderate ;—did he 
refuse the Prussian palatinates in Poland, at the peace of Tilsit? He 
was moderate ;—did he refuse to take from Austria, in 1809, certain 
Polish districts > He was moderate ;—did he not take Bessarabia from 
Turkey? He was moderate ;—did he refuse to accept the kingdom of 
Poland, and thereby to bring his Russian Empire to the very heart 
of Western Europe? From one act of moderation to another, he has 
arranged matters with such nicety to his own convenience as, finally, 
to become the master of the continent; for such is the issue of affairs 
and of his so boasted moderation.’ —p. 26. 


The fate of the Crimea is, here, well worthy of mention. 
First, a province of the Western Tatar empire; then under the 
sway of the Genoese and Venetians, and, consequently, a cele- 
brated emporium for oriental commerce; then an independent 
khanat, and, lastly, a province of Turkey, by right of conquest ; 
the Empress Catherine stipulated, in 1774, for its independ- 
ence, only to convert it into a province, to be appended to her 
own dominions. The reigning khan abdicated in 1783, and 
became a stipendiary of the Czarina, and in the following 
year her sovereignty was even acknowledged by a treaty, wrested 
from the Porte. 


Without 
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Without dwelling on the madman Paul’s empty preten- 
sions to Malta, the Seven Islands, the Archipelago, or the 


Morea,* we turn to the approximations made by Russia to the 
British dominions in the East. 


Persia has been a dreadful sufferer from the usurpatory spirit 
of Russia; and that power feels itself completely enveloped 
(to use Colonel Evans’ s phrase) ‘ in the meshes of that net, which 
Russia has so astutely cast around her.’ The following is this 
very intelligent officer’s account of the commencement of the 
late war. 


‘ The rupture took place, as far as I have been able to learn, in 
the following manner :—General Pascovitz and the Prince Royal 
entered into a treaty for the exchange of certain districts of territory, 
expressly to be of no effect without the confirmation of the Czar 
and the Shah. It was brought about, as was generally supposed, 
by corrupting some of the attendants of the Prince. Be this as it 
may, it was considered, when made known to the Shah, to be so 
utterly disadvantageous, that he refused to give it validity. The 
treaty, therefore, to all intents and purposes, became a dead letter, 
and of this the Russians were perfectly aware. In defiance of this 
fact, however, they send, while the negotiation is still carrying on, 


* In the reign of the Empress Anne, Russian emissaries had been sent into Greece 
by Marshal Munich, to sound the d wpenten of the natives, or, as M. Pouqueville phrases 
it, gui parlaient aux Chrétiens de patrie, de religion, et de liberté. This was the secret 
prelu: de to the war already contemplated. A partial insurrection was the conse: quence ; 
but the Greeks were abandoned to their fate at the peace of 1739. Ar g the emis- 
saries employed by Munich, the Russian prime minister, was a Greek ails st, who en- 
deavoured to excite the popular enthusiasm by recalling to mind a traditional predic- 
tion, that the Ottoman empire should be overthrown ‘ by a fair nation named dos, pro- 

ceeding from the north, and united to them by the ties of religion.” On the accession of 
Catherine I1., a new agent was employed to sow the seeds of insurrection in Greece,— 
Gregory P. apadopoulo, a native of ” arissa, an artillery officer in the imperial guard of 
Russia, and a creature of Orloffs. In 1767, the false Peter III., at the head of his Mon- 
tenegrins, declared war against the infidels, but was soon compelled to take refuge in 
the mountains. M. Pouqueville represents the court of St. Petersburg as acting on this 
occasion a very insidious part. ‘ While it was sending arms, ammunition, and money 
to the Greeks, it requested the Sultan to crush its rebellious subjects, and to deliver up 
Stephano Piccolo,’—the name of the adventurer. ‘In the meantime,’ continues M. 
Pouqueville, ‘ Alexis and Theodore Orloff, who were residing at Venice, were using 
every effort to engage Greece in the interest of Russia. Assisted by the banker Me- 
ruzzi, a native of Yanina, they repeatedly forwarded to Suli, to Acroceraunia, and to the 
Morea, military stores, arms, and money, which were distributed from hand to hand 
by secret agents, till they reached the Armatolis of Pindus and Parnassus.’ A worthy 
Coadjutor of the ambulatory diplomatist, Papadopoulo, presented himself in an enthusiast 
named Tamara, who is said to have gone about throughout Hellas and the Morea, en- 
deavouring to persuade the deluded natives that the august Catherine was about to re- 
store them to political freedom. The correspondence between Voltaire and the King 
of Prussia, proves that that ambitious Princess had no such liberal intention, See Pouque- 
ville, tom. i. pp. 5, 22, 40.—Modern Traveller. 

Though we have before introduced this little work to our readers, we beg to mention 
it again, with the assurance that it is one of the most valuable collections “of the kind 
extant in any language. 


a strong 
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a strong corps into an unoccupied part of the district referred to, 
where an entrenched camp is immediately established. The Persians 
remonstrate reiteratedly against the violation of their territory. The 
Russians positively refuse to move, and declare that they hold the 
country by right of treaty. The former contend that the treaty, 
being unratified, does not convey this right according to the law of 
nations, and at length send a body of troops to dislodge the intru- 
ders. If this be true, the Persians may, indeed, have fired the first 
shot; but the Russians, nevertheless, are the aggressors.’—The 
Designs of Russia, ps 201. 


The issue of the matter, however, was, that the Russians laid 
waste the country to beyond Tauris, and that Erivan, and a very 
large district of new possession, was left in the hands of Pasko- 
vitz and his Russians. 

One of the oldest and dearest wishes of the Court of St. 
Petersburg ha* been the possession of the famous capital of the 
Lower Empire. Czar after Czar directed his view to that extre- 
mity of Europe ; and in the year 1780, according to the credi- 
ble testimony of Count von Gortz, two medals were struck by 
the Empress Catherine; on one of which was represented a 
flash of lightning striking the mosque of St. Sophia; the other 
was remarkable for the bust of Catherine, with, on its reverse, 
the Grand Duke Constantine as a child between Hope, pointing 
to a rising Star, and Religion.* 

In 1806, a rupture broke out between the Czar and the 
Ottoman, and the territories of the latter were invaded. By the 
convention in 1802, it was agreed that the two Hospodars, 
when once appointed, should remain respectively in their 
governments for the space of seven years. ‘The reason alleged 
by Russia for this stipulation was, that frequent removals and 
appointments induced anarchy and confusion; and that so long 
as no check was placed on the dispensing power of the Sublime 
Porte, the Hospodaricts would be given to new favourites, 
merely on account of the large fine payable by the fresh officer 
on his assumption of power. To this the Sultan consented, 
though it was a clause which Russia had no earthly right to 
call for, and derogatory, moreover, in the most decided manner, 
to the dignity of the Padishah. The clause, however, was cun- 
ningly insisted on by the wily Muscovite, not for the benefit of 
those barrier provinces, but for the preservation of his own in- 
fluence, which was to be upholden by the potency of Russian 
gold; and seven years would allow a definite and ample time 


* For further particulars of this remarkable medal, and the Memoirs of Count Gértz, 
see No. III, p, 240, of our Journal, 


for 
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for the corruption of the most faithful servant; whereas a shorter 
space, or the very uncertainty of possession, incurred by the 
Hospodars, might thwart the purposes of the Czar, or even 
render the attempt somewhat dangerous, from the apprehension 
of detection ; or ruinous from the loss of time, and labour, and 
gold. When Sebastiani went, in 1806, on his embassy to Con- 
stantinople, he laid the treaty of D’Oubril before the divan, 
and argued, that, inasmuch as by the sixth section of that in- 
strument, the imperial contracting parties had guaranteed the 
integrity and independence of the Ottoman dominions, the 
Porte had been freed from all responsibility ; and it should, 
therefore, for its own safety, as well as dignity, dismiss the 
Greek Vaivodes from their employments, as they had manifestly 
been tampered with by the agents of Russia. The officers 
were, accordingly, dismissed on the 24th of August. 

The English and Russian ambassadors, on this sudden dis- 
missal, remonstrated with the Sultan; and he, on the 15th of 
October following, not only reinstated those officers in their 
lieutenancies, but actually acceded to every demand made by 
the northern minister, Italinski. Thus, ample reparation was 
made—apologies transmitted—insults wiped away—and wrongs 
healed—but all this was nothing to a Russian Czar. An oppor- 
tunity for aggression and usurpation had most fortunately oc- 
curred, when there was every prospect of pacification with the 
arch enemy of the West; and as some troops could be spared 
from the greater enterprises of the North, they could be easily 
marched to the lesser exploits of the South: and, accordingly, 
about the end of November, the army of General Michaelson 
overran Moldavia, and seized on Chotzim,* Bender, and Jassy! 

Italinski was left for a month at the Porte, without instruc- 
tions in what manner to explain the aggressions of Russia on 
the Northern provinces. Meanwhile the army proceeded de- 
terminedly in its operations :—from Wallachia, they entered 
Bucharest—took complete possession of that province—and 
made preparations to cross the Danube, in order to join forces with 
Czerny George, the great rebel of Servia. ‘The Abbé de Pradt 
might have well included this conquest, also, in his sufficiently 
extended list of Russian * moderations.’ 

The treaty of Tilsit at length put a stop to this most iniquitous 
aggression—very much, however, against the wishes of the 
gentle-minded Alexander, who imagining this to be the best pos- 
sible opportunity for driving the Turks to extremity, was desi- 
rous of excluding them from the slightest t participation in that 


a From the articles of capitulation for C hotzim, it was evident that the Russ: ans 
looked to the permanent occupation of the invaded provinces. 
VOL, UI,—NO. VI. x very 
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very treaty, by which he was so considerable a gainer. But 
Napoleon was playing a yet deeper game than the Emperor of 
the North—he had taken the Turk under his especial protection— 
and speaking the word—Alexander crouched, like an Eastern 
slave, before the nod of the despot. 

While Napoleon enacted the guardian to the Sultan, he was 
safe—but the attentions of the former were turned to another 
quarter of Europe; and anxious to prevent the Emperor of 
the North from working him annoyance, he abandoned the 
Ottoman to the tender mercies of the Muscovite. Aware of 
this tacit licence, Alexander, regardless of his faith, that was 
pledged, to the evacuation of the Hospodariots, ordered his army, 
which had already commenced the work of departure, to retrace 
its steps, and re-occupy its former positions. The advanced 
guard, under General Milaradovitz, beat the Turks at Slobosia, 
near Giurgevo ; at that very place, where only a few months 
previously a treaty had been entered upon, and signed, for the 
cessation of hostilities, and for the establishment of peace and 
harmony.* 

The Russians were assisted by the already mentioned Czerny 
George, who, with 30,000 men, carried on his operations in 
Servia. 

‘ The progress of the Russians on the lower Danube left breath- 
ing-space for the Servians. At the commencement of August, their 
army, commanded by Prince Bragation, had passed the Danube at 
Galatsche, a little above the spot where this river is joined by the 
Pruth, and had seized on the fortified towns of Isaktscha, Tulcha, 
Malchin, and Hirzova on the right bank, and had opened a passage 
for the Russian flotilla of the Black Sea, for the purpose of ascend- 
ing the channel. Ismail, thus blockaded, as well on the side of the 
river as by land, was compelled to surrender itself after a few weeks 
of siege. The fortress of Silistria, which the Russians attacked at 
the same time, made some resistance. The Grand Vizir endeavoured 
to relieve it, with fifteen thousand men detached from his camp, at 
Andrianople ; but the Prince Bragation was beforehand with him, 
at a small river near Statariza, where he was engaged, on the 3d of 
November, in a cannonade, though without any decisive result. 
The advanced season, the difficulty of subsistence in an uninhabited 
district, and the inundations of the Danube, to which the country 
is subject at this period of the year, naturally brought the campaign 


to aconclusion. The Russian army repassed the river at Hirzova.’ 
—Guerres des Russes, pp. 50, 51. 


The General Valentini,; pp. 52 and 53 of the work above 


* The parties who signed this treaty 
Guilleminot 


+ The General Valentini, from whose work, 


, were Galeb Effendi, Sergio Laskaroff, and 


the Guerres des Russes, this is a 
translation, was sent by the Prussians, to report on the Turkish mode of warfare during 
the campaigns of 7 88 and 89. quoted, 
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quoted, proceeds to shew the impossibility of a winter cam- 
paign; and this again is followed by a description of Schumla. 
We quote it, though long, for the gratification of our 
readers. 


* The ordinary route of couriers and travellers to Constantinople 
passes by Schumla, which is regarded as the gate of the Balkanand 
the Turkish Thermopyle. In the last wars, the camp of the Vizir 
has been always made on this spot; and beyond this barrier no 
army of invading Russians has ever penetrated. These circum- 
stances have given to Schumla a degree of reputation in strategy, 
which, indeed, it deserves, on account of its position, as the point of 
junction of, the roads to Rudschuck, Silistria, Ismail, Varna, and 
other ports of the Euxine, besides Ternova by Osmanbazar, &c. 
which separate beyond the passage of the mounteins. To these ad- 
vantages, Schumla joins also its admirable position for defence. It 
is a considerable town, with 30,000 inhabitants, and surrounded by 
a contre-fort of the Balkan, shaped like a horseshoe, which, with 
its rugged declivity, covered with thick bramble bushes, forms a 
most advantageous position for the Turkish soldier, who is always 
for concealing himself behind earthen coverings and entrenchments. 
The city is nearly a league in length, and about half as much in 
breadth. It is surrounded by a fosse and a rampart of earth, where 
is a thick wall of brick, flanked by small but massive towers, or 
corps de garde, which are each capable of containing five or six fusi- 
leers. Such is the noyaw of the entrenched camp, and its contour is 
naturally pointed out by the summits of the surrounding heights, 
sufficiently defended against an attack by intersecting ravines, and 
the precipitate nature of the ground. The c: amp cannot be, without 
difficulty blockaded, on account of its extent. Nor can it be bom- 
barded, and it contains, moreover, sufficient space for all the maga- 
zines of thearmy. It even incloses vineyards, gardens, and a stream 
of spring water.’ 

In March, 1810, by means of a bridge at Casemir, the Russians 

assed over to the island of Ostrova, situated in the mid-chan- 
nel of the Danube, between Rudschuck and Widin; thence 
they passed to the right bank, with the intention of joining 
the Servians. ‘They were, how ever, repelled to the island 
by Mollah Pasha of Widin. The Grand Vizir Kora Jussuf 
Pasha (already known for his defence of St. Jean d’Acre,) 
placed his head-quarters at Schumla. The Russians once more 
passed the Danube, to the number of 60,000 men, and occu- 
pied Dobrudze, Cavarna, and other places on the borders of the 
Black Sea. In June, they advanced to Cera and Soular, within 
six leagues of Bazardjik. Against these the Vizir despatched 
the famous Pechlivan Baba Pasha with five thousand cavalry ; 
but he could do little against such unequal forces; and, conse- 
quently, threw himself into Bazardjik. The Russians divided their 
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army into four divisions: the first, under Sass, bombarded ‘Tar- 
tukai ; the second, under Langeron, seized Silistria, after a siege of 
only seven days; the third, under Markov, acted as a reserve; and 
the 4th, under the elder Kaminsky, brother of the commander- 
in-chief, marched against Bazardjik. This last place fell under the 
joint efforts of the third and fourth divisions, at the commence- 
ment of June; not, however, without the loss of many men, 
owing to the bold and masterly defence of Baba Pechlivan. 
Silistria was invested by Langeron and Rajewsky ; and, after 
five days resistance, it capitulated, under very favourable con- 
ditions. Sass, meanwhile, had crossed the Danube, below Tar- 
tukai, with the double intention of laying siege to ‘Rudschuck 
and Giurgevo, and acting in concert with Czerny George and 
his Servians. A division of Langeron’s corps, under General 
Sabanev, pushed on and seized Rasgrad, and near this place 
some Cossacks captured the Wallachian Hospodar, Callimachi 
and his suite. From Bazardjik the Russians attempted Varna, 
but failed; they, however, got possession of Jeni Bazar, whence 
they proceeded to Boulanik Keui, and immediately invested the 
Turkish camp at Schumla. The Vizir had despatched a flag of 
truce to Bazardjik, for the purpose of an armistice; it was de- 
tained there eight days, and then returned, without success. Four 
days after, the Russians made an offer of peace, on the follow- 
ing conditions :—The cession of Moldavia, Wallachia, and 
Turkish Georgia—the dismissal of the English ambassador, and 
as an indemnification for the expenses of the war, four thousand 
purses—and lastly, as a pledge for such payment, they desired that 
Varna, Schumla, Rudschuck, and Silistria, should remain in the 
possession of the Muscovites! ‘The Grand Vizir, after the offer 
of such insolent terms, armed himself for defence; this he 
maintained so valiantly, that, after three weeks, the Russians 
were obliged to raise the siege, and retire back to the 
Danube. General Valentini, who writes in a thorough anti- 
Turkish spirit, says—‘ on voit dans le Grand Visir un homme 
qui n’a autre chose a faire qu’a recevoir des tétes et des oreilles, 
et qui dépend tout a fait du caprice de sa troupe indisciplinée.’ 
‘To this we have only to say—that if these undisciplined barba- 
rians could repulse and beat the hardy and organised armies of 
Russia, what may they not achieve when in their ‘ morale’ 
they are placed in a position equally advantageous with their 
enemies? But which of the two, we would wish to know, was 
the worse soldier? The Vizir who, though he amused himself 
in his leisure hours, with cutting off heads, noses, or ears, 
yet knew how to wield the scimitar, and stand his ground, 
like a bold and manly officer, or the gentleman-Russian, 


who 
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who got tired of the smell of his own powder, wished for a 
change of air, and kept exclaiming—‘ elle m’ennuie,’ until he ab- 
solutely struck his camp, and after committing every excess and 
havoc on his road—by burning towns and _ villages indiscrimi- 
nately—marched away to Rudschuk, in the hope of eclipsing the 
glories of old Munich and Potemkin ? 

Sass had meantime made little progress in the siege of Rud- 
schuk, though reinforced by four battalions of Langeron’s corps, 
and a great portion of his artillery, besides having had the sup- 
port of the flotilla on the Danube. By Kaminsky’s junction 
with Sass, the investing army amounted to twenty thousand 
men. The latter General was despatched to Giurgevo, and the 
islands above the towns were occupied as forts, and co-operated 
with the fleet, in preventing the descent of supplies to the 
beleaguered cities. The efforts of the Russians, however, were 
of no avail—the city was assaulted—all the appliances and 
means of the Russians were put into requisition—and the 
army of the north was repulsed with considerable loss. ‘The 
like ill-fortune awaited Kaminsky the elder, who had kept the 
Vizir in check at Schumla; but, called on by his brother, he 
precipitated his march towards Rudschuk, and four leagues 
beyond that place, on the road to Ternova, he joined the 
advanced guard, commanded by Kulnev, and the division of 
Uwarov. Finding himself then superior to a body of Turks, 
under the Seraskier Kuschanz Ali, on the Jantra, particularly 
in artillery, of which he had at least an hundred pieces, he re- 
solved to attack them in their entrenched camp at Ablanoff, 
He made the attempt—was repulsed with considerable loss— 
and, by way of excuse for a retreat, the General laconically said, 
‘il ne faut pas les accotitumer a nous voir de si pres deux,’ and 
departed. About the beginning of December, the General-in- 
chief, after the addition of Woinoff’s corps, came himself to 
assault the camp of Kuschanz Ali at Batten and Ablanoff, and 
on this occasion better success attended the Russian arms, the 
Turks being routed, and their camp and baggage falling into the 
hands of Kaminsky. He then departed for Radschuk, leaving 
General St. Priest to reap the benefits of the victory. This 
officer seized on Sistova, and then joined the main army ; shortly 
after, the last-named city was rased to the ground—‘ ce gui fut 
exécutée,’ says the historian, ‘ avec la ponctualité ordinaire. 

The siege of Rudschuk was then resumed, and the Pasha of 
Giurgevo summoned to surrender: his answer was short, and 
smacked of the Spartan virtue—‘ the town doves not yet swim 
in the blood-stream of her defenders!’ Shortly after, however, 


* Guerres des Russes, pp. 104,5. it 
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the Commander-in-chief began to lose courage ; for he heard it 
rumoured that the Sultan was expected in the camp of the Vizir, 
and that the approaching publication of the Aatti scheriff would 
call every pasha with his forces to the sacred standard of the 
Prophet. As St. Priest had taken one of Bosniak Aga’s wives 
prisoner at Sistova, Kaminsky thought he would hit the Mus- 
selman in his vulnerable part, by returning her to the husband’s 
arms; and, in return, the generous Governor would, perhaps, 
give him entrance into Rudschuk. But Bosniak Aga fiercely 
repulsed the Muscovite’s offer, by replying that he was there to 
fight, and not to waste his time in matters about women, Rud- 
schuk, however, could hold out no longer, and it capitulated on 
the most honourable terms. But the snow and frost now visited 
the army, and reminded them of their winter-quarters. They 
left a portion of their men at Rudsehuk, and proceeding to 
Nicopolis and Ternov, which they seized, they encamped there 
to the number of twenty-seven thousand soldiers: other divi- 
sions of the forces were left at Silistria, and sent to Moldavia, 
Wallachia, and Bessarabia ; the head-quarters being at Bucha- 
rest. Sass proceeded from Servia to his cantonments in Little 
Wallachia; his own post was at Crajowa. 

The campaign of 1811 was commenced with diminished 
forces, on the part of Russia, four of the divisions having been 
recalled for service with the army destined against the French. 
The movements began in April, and the operations in May. Kutu- 
soff was the Commander-in-chief. Nicopolis and Silistria were 
rased, and Rudschuk was saved, only because converted into a 
téte-de-pont. 

Langeron commanded the first and most considerable corps, 
which took its position at the village of Senteschty on the 
Sabora, and acted as the centre of the army; and the Cossack 
regiments with a part of the cavalry were posted along the 
Danube from Olta to Oltenitza. The right wing under Sass was 
at Crajowa: his advanced posts extended from the Austrian 
frontier to Olta. The left wing, under Woinov, was ordered 
to Obileschte, in Wallachia, and the advanced posts were sta- 
tioned between Oltenitza and Ackermann. The fourth corps 
acted at Rudschuk, under Essen. Besides these, there was a 
body of 3000 men in Servia, under Sass. 

The Turkish army under the Grand Vizir Achmet amounted to 
60,000 men, with78 pieces of artillery, ‘armedont le service s’ était 
un peu perfectionné chez les Turcs.’ Guerres, p. 169. In June it 
proceeded towards Rudschuk, while the Russian commander with 
Langeron’s corps fixed his quarters at Giurgevo. On hearing, 
however, that Achmet was at Cadi Keui, two leagues and a half 
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from Rudschuk, where he was entrenched, and that 21,000 men 
with Ismaél-bey had been despatched towards Widin, and many 
other bodies towards Nicopolis, Turtukai, and Silistria, and that 
his army was therefore considerably diminished*, Kutusoff de- 
termined on hazarding an engagement, and he therefore crossed 
the Danube and ranged his army in order of battle on the road 
to Rasgrad. In this the Russians were fortunate and the Turks 
worsted. The former, however, being compelled to retreat at 
midnight, on the 4th of July, fell back on Rudschuk, which 
burning to the ground, they departed with all their provisions 
and artillery for the left bank of the river. 

Kutusoff now established himself in the ‘ faxbourg’ of Guir- 
gevo. He sent corps to Obileschte, Slabodzia, and Turnow, 
to observe the enemy’s movement, at Turtukai, Silistria, and 
Nicopolis. Langeron remained at Giurgevo, while a cordon of 
light cavalry and Cossacks was extended from Oltenitza to Olta, 
and the whole supported by the Russian flotilla of the Danube. 
Such was the position of the Muscovite army, when on the night 
of the 8th and 9th of September, the Vizir, in the most masterly 
manner, effected the passage of the Danube, about two leagues 
above Giurgevo. Two thousand men, with four pieces of cannon, 
defended their position on the left side with undaunted courage 
against Bulatov and six battalions of infantry By mid-day 6000 
had crossed, the greater part Janissaries, with six pieces of ar- 
tillery. Bulatov with ten battalions made a third attempt to 
dislodge the Turks, but was repulsed with very considerable 
loss—the Janissaries even left the entrenchments, and following 
the Russians, sabre in hand, killed 500, and wounded 1600, 
among whom were nearly all the officers. Here they held 
themselves for some time: but about the 10th of October, 
through the remissness of the Vizir, the Russians possessed 
themselves of the Turkish camp; the Turks were routed, 
Achmet fled to the south, and Tchapan Oglou, the son of an Asi- 
atic pasha, with the remainder of the troops, shut himself up 
in Rudschuk, and there defended himself till peace brought relief 
to the suffering Turks, This was the peace of Bucharest in 1812. 
The following is Valentini’s description of the camp previously 
to the capitulation. 

‘The camp presented the hideous spectacle of all the horrors 
incidental to warfare. The ground was strown with the dead, 
the greater part in the last stages of putrefaction, which the 


* In the translated work of General Valentini, there is an error of a most glaring kind. 
He says, that Achmet with great difficulty collected 60,000 men, and moved to Cadi 
Keui; that he thence sent numerous large divisions to different places, and that he 
still had left the same number of men with him, whom Kutusoff engaged with an army 
of nearly $4,000 soldiers! ig 
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surviving Turks had not sufficient strength to inter. Innumer- 
able carcases of horses, either starved to death or killed by the 
enemy’s shot, lay pell-mell with the human bodies, and it was 
astonishing how the wretched remnant had been able to survive 
amidst the pestilential miasma, which they had been inhaling 
in every quarter. ‘They who departed from the camp so heroi- 
cally defended, had less resemblance to living men, than to 
walking skeletons:—every individual, notwithstanding, preserved 
a countenance placid and full of dignity.’—p. 196. 

We have been thus particular in describing the progress of 
the Russians in the celebrated campaigns ending with the peace 
of Bucharest, as our wish was as well to shew the inconsider- 
able impression which Russia then actually made on oe a as 
to compare them with the boasted campaign of last year. Be it 
observed, by the way, that Russia was compelled to make peace 
with Turkey, for which purpose she even implored the good 
offices of the ill-used English government, in order that she 
might the better withstand those gigantic and stupendous 
measures which Napoleon was operating for the subversion of 
the house of Romanoff. So extraordinary indeed was the danger, 
that Alexander by the present treaty condescended to accept 
the mediation of ‘Turkey fora peace with Persia,—an enemy on 
whom, in more pacific times, she had been always wont to look 
down with ineffable contempt. Amidst all her fears, however, 
and all her dangers, she could not but obey, in the negotiations 
with the Ottoman, the impulse of her besetting sin, self-ag- 
grandisement ; for even while the vantage-ground was fairly 
occupied by the Turks, she managed to wheedle them out of 
the possession of Bessarabia. Was the Corsican wrong when 
he termed his brother despot of Muscovy, ‘ Un Grec du Bas- 
Empire”? But the same taint corrupts the highest and the 
lowest among men, the tyrant of the village or the despot of an 
empire. The determination breathed by the griping usurer 
Overreach, is not unfrequently the guide of action for the most 
powerful princes of the earth. 

As for those other piddling complaints, 

Breath'd out in bitterness; as, when they call’me 
Extortioner, tyrant, cormorant, or intruder 

On my poor neighbour’s right, or ground inclosed, 

Of what was common, to my private use ; 

Nay, when my ears are pierc’d with widows’ cries, 

And undone orphans wash with tears my threshold: 

I only think what ‘tis to have my daughter 

Right honourable ! 

Among the errors committed by the late liberal statesmen of 
}827, was that treaty of London, whence originated the unto- 
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ward affair of Navarino. It was a false measure in abstract 
licy, and unjustifiable as far as it regarded its application. 
t was a contravention of the law of nations, for it first broached 
the principle, that a sovereign may not punish his own rebellious 
subjects, or insurrectionary provinces, or revolted colonies. 
What would England have said to a similar proposition to her- 
self, under the supposition that her colonies in the East or West 
Indies had revolted? would not she have laughed in the face of 
those powers which possessed sufficient effrontery to remon- 
strate with her, respecting the illegality or impropriety of 
warfare? And why should we have acted otherwise towards 
our own ancient ally, who should the rather have had our pity 
and commiseration, because he possessed not sufficient power 
to curb the licentious and rebellious insolence of his own sub- 
jects? We would indeed wish the Greeks liberated ; but their 
liberation is a matter to be settled between themselves and their 
late masters. Here we are considering the matter legally. It 
was somewhat odd indeed to see the despot of the north, the 
man whose will is fate, whose breath carries death and damna- 
tion, or bestows animation and gladness to drooping nature as 
he wills it ;—it was, we confess, somewhat odd to see him as- 
sume the character of an avenger of enslaved humanity, the 
assertor of the liberties of that very people, whom Catherine his 
grandmother would have added to the number of her crown 
serfs ; whom Paul would have bartered the richest jewel in his 
wreath of empire to possess ; whom Alexander would have con- 
verted into soldiers, for the conquest of the capital of the lower 
empire, and in case of refusal, would have sent to the deserts 
of Siberia, after having first made them undergo the beastly 
indignities of the knout! If Greece had by any chance become 
a province of Russia, even under the most favourable circum- 
stances, we would ask, how long would it have preserved its 
peculiar and distinctive nationality? The great object in the 
possession of Greece, independently of the wish to convert it 
into a festering and corrosive sore in the side of Turkey, would 
have been to have made it an emporium for the trade of the Le- 
vant, For this purpose, would it not have been thrown open to 
settlers from all corners of the earth? for the Jew, the 
Armenian, the Egyptian, and the necessitous Frank, the 
most ferocious (because the most civilized) of the beasts of 
prey! Russia has already acted thus with Odessa, the Crimea, 
and the maritime cities of the Caucasian district. Under such 
circumstances, it would be infinitely more difficult for the Greek 
to preserve purity of descent, than it was for the old Hidalgo, 
during the Moslem domination in Spain. 
Turkey had had manifold and convincing proofs of _ pre- 
valence 
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valence and potency of Russian corruption among her officers 
and Greek subjects. ‘That power had been accustomed to dis- 
pense its gold among the needy Hellenists, and promises of 
freedom for the more virtuous of that race; it had given shelter 
to Hospodars convicted of peculation, and who had absconded 
from a fear of the bowstring—it had formerly made deliberate 
treaties with the traitors Demetrius Cantemir and Brancovan 
for the sale of their pincipalities, and then secured the former 
from the anger of his incensed master—it had advanced money, 
and given counsel, for the concoction of the plan of the Ypsi- 
lantis—it had an approved friend in the person of Capo d’Istrias, 
the President of Greece. Was it then wonderful that Turkey 
should be suspicious of her Grecian Hospodars, and wish to re- 
move them from that situation whence they had often dealt 
forth treason against their Sovereign Lord? Yet this is one 
measure at which Russia has taken offence; and in reason 
whereof, jointly with the others, she has waged a destructive 
war, on her separate account.* Her argument is the in- 
fraction of treaties: Has she always been a strict observer 
of her own treaties? We fear that an inquiry would 
work materially to her prejudice. Why, then, if she be not 
without sin, should she cast a stone at her neighbour? 
Did the matter of complaint prove mischievous to Russia? It 
could not. What right, indeed, (save an obviously selfish one) 
did she entertain, that she called for such a clause in any treaty 
with Turkey? None, except that of mere strength. Besides, as 
Russia well knows the danger of allowing too much latitude to 
subjects in despotic countries, and as she might have ima- 
gined the mischief likely to result from insurrection in the Hos- 
podariots, originating from the viceroys, and therefore under 
authority,—inasmuch as such an evil would render the allaying of 
the ferment in Greece more difficult of accomplishment,—her 
heartiness and zeal for the cause she was advocating should 
have induced her to waive all objections to the removal of the 
officers. But none of these considerations had any weight in 
her councils. She longed for the possession of Turkey, and she 
imagined that another favourable opportunity had occurred. She 
had, again, an excuse for war; and Turkey might be taken by 
surprise; inasmuch as the latter would have two enemies to 
oppose at the same moment, and her fears would be aggravate 
by the recent and disheartening loss of her powerful and 
amply provisioned fleet. War, therefore, was determined on, 
and declared, iu all form, against the Padishah. 


* There were two other main causes—the superiority in the Black Sea and evil coun- 
sel to Persia. The latter is at best suppositious ; and, for the former, Russia gained her 
influence on the borders of and on the Black Sea, by unfairness and violence; and every 
et, therefore, on the part of Turkey, is justifiable, Before 
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Before we come to the consideration of the campaign of last 
summer, we may mention a circumstance of a somewhat doubtful 
character, on the part of the Emperor Nicholas, towards England 
and France: After the declaration of war, he assumed a show of 
manly dealing towards his confederates, and waived the belli- 
gerent privilege of blockade in respect to the Porte. When, 
however, he found that the Turks were not so easily beaten 
as the giants in Tom Thumb, he ordered his admiral to institute 
a strict blockade of the Dardanelles. This the Count Heyden 
effected, without even a preliminary communication with the 
admirals of France and England. By this measure, Nicholas him- 
self broke the strict conditions of the Treaty of London; and yet 
he shamelessly proceeded, and threatens to proceed, with the 
separate war against the Ottoman ! 

‘he campaign was commenced with mighty preparation on the 
part of the Northern Despot. He was to have poured the chivalry 
of Russia into the plains of Bulgaria, and to have swept down the 
squadrons of ‘Turkey—as fields of slender corn are destroyed by 
the infuriate whirlwind! These were his words of threat. Were 
his actions of corresponding quality? The Russian Gazette says, 
that (only) 85,000 fighting men crossed the streams of the 
Danube! That power, which boasts of having a million of sol- 
diers in constant readiness, could only, by its own showing, 
muster the above comparatively contemptible number for the 
annihilation of the Padishah! But when we consider that even 
that number is only a gazetted valuation, we may naturally sup- 
pose it to have been considerably less. Was there no sickness— 
no fevers—no deaths, after the commencement of their opera- 
tions? Indeed, the Russian Cabinet had truckled too much and 
too long to its idol, Napoleon, not to have been well grounded 
in the manner in which that worthy leader of the armies of France 
was wont to draw up his magnificent despatches. The siege of 
Silistria was raised after the destruction of all the Russian horses, 
and a portion of the investing division, notwithstanding the 
‘ fine park of besieging artillery which had been prepared at 
Kiev.’ This is rather curious, because Silistria stands, as it 
were, in the power of Russia; and we were ready to concede, on 
the instant, that town to their forces. 

An army, coming partly from Podolia and partly from St, 
Petersburg and Moscow, marches on the Pruth and the Danube, 
Composed, at first, of three corps of infantry and four divisions 
of cavalry, the right corps, under General Roth, was naturally 
destined to the important occupation of the Principalities, and to 
the observation of Giurgevo, Rudschuck, and Silistria. The 
centre corps, under the Grand Duke Michael, was to besiege 
Brailov; and, finally, the left corps, under General Rudzewitsch, 
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stronger than the two others, was to cross the Danube with four 
divisions towards Issaktchi *, 

Schumla was ‘ observed,’—Varna ‘was made too light of ;’ 
and fresh reinforcements were necessary, but were not forth- 
coming. The Russian armies, then, shamelessly abandoned their 
observation of the former city, while the latter was betrayed 
into their possession, by a base apostate and hireling traitor, 
who has been taken into the Russian service, and to whom Sul- 
tan Mahmoud has acted a most generous part, in delivering up 
his personal property and his harem.+ Anapa in Asia has sur- 
rendered, as well as Poty. This is no way surprising, if our 
readers remember their respectively deserted positions. Count 
Paskevich reduced Kars, Akhallalaki, Akhallsykh, Bajazet, 
Atskhour, and Ardagan. These are the acquisitions of Russia.— 
In return, her armies have been wasted—her artillery lost—her 
strength impaired—her name tarnished—herself rendered con- 
temptible in the eyes of Europe, by the precipitate retreat of 
her remaining forces across the Danube, for the purpose of 
taking shelter in the fortresses of the Hospodariots. But Russia 
loves grandiloquence ; and the following are some of the moving 
tropes in which her conquests and deeds are set forth :— 

*To observe Shumla, in order to paralyze the army of Hussein, 
and to reduce Varna, while waiting for the corps of Sherbatoff and 
the guards, which arrived about the lst of September—to form at the 
same period the siege of Silistria, in order to secure winter quarters 
between the Danube and the sea, and then to take advantage of the 
reinforcements which might arrive to reduce Shumla, or to push for- 
ward on Bourgas—such was the plan which reason dictated, and such 
was that which the Emperor adopted, who, after giving the necessary 
orders before Varna, proceeded to Odessa, to wait until the arrival 
of reinforcements should enable him to undertake some enterprise 
worthy to be distinguished by his presence at the army. 

‘ At last Varna yields to the perseverance and firmness of our troops, 
and some hundreds of those soldiers called degenerate have carried 
terror and slaughter to the very centre of the town; and the enemy, 
who has distinguished himself by so noble a defence, begins to per- 
ceive that no other road to safety is open but through the clemency 
of the conqueror. The fortress of Romelia surrenders at discretion, 
at the sight of the small army which had determined to deliver it ; 
and that town, which has never ceased to be under the Ottoman yoke 
since the destruction of the Lower Empire, salutes, for the first time, 
the banners of the victorious Russians. 

‘ Thus, in less than four months, this army, which reached us at 
so unfavourable a season, has invaded three large provinces ; taken 


® St. Petersburg Gazette. 

+ This individual has, since the above was written, paid the debt of nature. He died 
of the Al/gina bowstringia, a disease most prevalent in Russia, and incidental especially 
to traitors. two 
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two places which hold the first rank among the Turkish fortresses ; 
and has planted the eagle upon the ramparts of Brailoff, Matchin, 
Issaktchi, Hirsova, Kustendji, Toultcha; and, lastly, of that famous 
Varna, which so many writers had prophesied would prove the tomb 
of its glory. 

‘ These numerous trophies, to which may be added 1280 pieces of 
artillery, four hundred standards, and twenty thousand prisoners, 
have cost Russia no more than eighteen thousand or twenty thousand 
men slain, or so badly wounded as to be incapable of again serving *. 


The last passage reminds us forcibly of the frothy boast of 
the waggish Knight of Eastcheap—‘ These four came all afront, 
and mainly thrust at me. I made no more ado, but took all their 
seven points in my target—thus ’! 

On a comparison, indeed, it will be seen that, in point of 
advantage, the campaign of 1812 is entitled to the preference, 
We sincerely believe that the Russians are incapacitated for 
another; for, if they have soldiers, their exchequer is impover- 
ished—nay, empty. That the officers in command were heartily 
ashamed at the result of such mighty preparation, we equally 
believe; for, in order that the nakedness of the land might not be 
espied, and the raggedness of their own armies become visible, 
they absolutely prohibited to every foreign officer access or ap- 
proximation to the scene of contention.t The Turkish army, it 
may as well be mentioned, were never above two -thirds of the 
Russian. After this, the Emperor Nicholas may well wince 
while chewing the cud of disappointment. 

If the secret object of Russia in its war with Turkey be not 
territorial aggrandizement, where is the policy of the past and 
coming hostilities? Why should she be wasting her strength 
and her finances, when it is the incumbent duty of all European 
powers to husband their resources for future and probable con- 
tingencies. That there must, at no very distant period, be 
another Continental! Revolution, is but too certain; and that its 
chief fury will be poured on Eastern Europe, is equally sure. 
At such a crisis, though Austria may fear much, yet the fears 
of Russia will be greater; because, in the same ratio with her 
danger. ‘The possessions of the House of Hapsburg will easily 
fall into partitions, provinces and kingdoms. The dominions of 
the Czars are not so manifestly marked out by the hand of 
nature; while a fierce and haughty nobility, with armies of 
serfs, and rolling in wealth, and brooding over that base slavery 
in which they have been held by the Romanoff dynasty,—will 
draw the sword only to be sheathed in the bosoms of every 
prince of that Imperial family. Whenever a revolution shall 
burst forth in the Russias, the horrors of that of France will 

® St. Petersburg Gazette. “sien 

t To this, the eldest son of a distinguished nobleman, at present residing at Naples, 
on account of his health, can bear ample testimony, be 
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be exceeded ; nor will the doves of peace and reconciliation come 
speedily to wing their way and allay the ferment of the storm- 
tossed sea of politieal contention. The Russian, in place of the 
mercurial temperament of the Frenchman, has, in his composi- 
tion, the mingled elements of European fixedness of 9 
and the insatiable love of revenge which, in all ages, fas co. 
the moral feature of the Asiatic. As man to man, therefore, he 
is the most dangerous of enemies; and recent events have 
shewn, that a conspiracy against the reigning family is a popular 
measure, whilst that measure has been frequently and deeply 
agitated among those nobles, who, scorning the softness and 
slavish fetters of the Imperial Court, live in sullen retirement in 
their. palatial mansions at Moscow. As St. Petersburg is the 
capital of the Court, so the last-named city has, for a long 
period, been converted into the head-quarters of the would-be 
independent nobility. ‘The Emperor of Russia is, in truth, in an 
awkward situation. He must keep his armies employed, other- 
wise danger is to be'apprehended from the insurrectionary spirit 
which is natural to slicers and if he acquire new territory in 
Europe, he has to apprehend a confederation of European powers. 
To what good end, then, are such ruinous proceedings as wars 
with Turkey? Is not the obvious policy of Russia internal ame- 
lioration, rather than territorial aggrandizement? If strangers 
are capable of judging of foreign countries, such is our decided 
opinion ; and thus should the business be considered by every 
patriotic son of Muscovy. 

If a confederation be formed against Russia, Austria and 
Prussia will be in the vanguard of Europe. Should, however, 
the former power, by any attempt at astute and over-refined 
policy, think fit to join her forces to those of her brother auto- 
crat, (and we think there is every disposition on her part to act 
after that fashion, in consequence of what took place in regard 
to her own Minister at the opening conferences at Constan- 
tinople, subsequently to the Treaty of London,) the result will 
be, that she will lose the North of Italy, which will either be 
given to the King of Sardinia, or King Frederick of Prussia. 
Such a step will, no doubt, appear surprising to our readers ; 
nevertheless, it will be an advisable one, as by that means the 
kingdom of Prussia wiil instantly be a counterpoise to the 
leagued Emperors of the North and South. In case of com- 
motion, that power, by such an addition, will become the most 
formidable of Europe ; for at one swoop it will be enabled to 
seize on all the petty princedoms in its neighbourhood, and thus it 
may, in full safety, assume the attitude of a ‘ Royalty’ of the first 
class. Her armies, at this moment, are as excellent as at the 
period of their highest renown, under the Great Frederick, while 
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an imposing firmness is characteristic of her councils. Moscow, 
let it be remembered, has been in the possession of an invading 
army; even though every circumstance was in favour of the 
Russians, The way from Kénigsberg and Silesia to Moscow 
and Podolia is not so very difficult of attainment by the’troops 
of Prussia; should that power be backed vigorously by England 
and France and Sweden. A monarch of Muscovy has ere now 
died a prisoner in the dungeons of Warsaw. Revel and Riga, 
with the southern and eastern shores of the Baltic, have been 
provinces of Sweden; and the Russian may read in the annals 
of his country of a certain disastrous battle at Narva, where a 
beardless boy, with a handful of men, destroyed the innumerable 
and choicest squadrons of the Muscovite chivalry. Let Moscow, 
says General Lloyd, be but once occupied, and the empire of 
Russia is overturned, From Novogorod and Bronitza on the 
Masta, one immense steppe extends to the sea of Azoff and the 
Caucasus; the only exception, indeed, to that dull uniformity, 
is the Valdai hills, which are more remarkable for being gentle 
and diversified undulations, than for presenting rugged barriers 
or Alpine obstacles. Where, then, is the hinderance to the 
passage of the confederated forces of France, England, and 
Prussia? By the occupation of any strong position on the 
Vishnei Voloshok canal, the north of Russia would be ruined ; 
for the whole of the country trade would be destroyed, while 
the wretched inhabitants must be subjected to all the miseries 
of starvation. ‘This canal* supplies the imperial capital with 
~ © Russia is celebrated for its internal navigation. Of this, the grandest branch is that 
which brings to St. Petersburg the produce of the southern provinces, by means of the 
canals of Ladoga and Vyshnei Voloshok, which unite the Baltic and the Caspian: 
goods are thus conveyed to the capital through a tract of 1434 miles, without once land- 
ingthem. This navigation begins at St. Petersburg, by the Neva, which issues from 
Lake Ladoga. By a canal uniting the Volchot, which falls into the same lake, with the 
Tvertza, which falls into the Volga, the communication betwee on the Baltic and the Cas- 
pian is effected. The canals of Ladoga and Vyshnei Voloshok likewise enable St. 
Petersburg to receive the produce of China and Siberia, almost entire ly by inland 
navigation. The distance from St. Petersburg to the frontiers of China, is from 1600 
to 1700 leagues; and it requires three years to accomplish it, the rivers being navigable 
only during a short period of the year. The route to the Volga from the capital has 
been already described. This river is descended as far as the Kama, which is ascended 
to the mouth of one of the streams that flow from the Uralian mountains. At the foot 
of these, the merchandise is unloaded and transported over land, to be embarked on one 
of the streams that flow from the eastern side of the mountains, and communicate with 
the Tobol. At Tobolsk, the Irtish is entered, by means of which the Oby, some other 
streams, and a short portage, the Lake Baikal is reached ; and, finally, the Selenga and 
Mongolia, which communicate with China. The communication between St. Petersburg 
and Siberia is, of course, carried on by the same route. The chief articles for the Chinese 
market are furs: the returns are teas, silks, &c. From Siberia, St. Petersburg receives 
large quantities of irou and hardware; in return for which she sends principally English 
goods and colonial produce. The trade of the interior would be much more extensive 


and flourishing than it actually is, were it not by law secured to the natives ; but this re- 
striction is beginning to be relaxed.—Medern Traveller. 
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the productions of the southern provinces and Siberia. From 
such an interruption, the arsenals and dockyards on the Baltic 
would fall into utter disuse ; for the oak timber of Cazan could 
no longer be procured, and there is no other quarter whence a 
supply may be readily obtained, ‘There is but one policy 
for the adoption of Prussia. She dare not league with the 
Emperors of Russia and Austria—by such a conduct, so far from 
being a gainer, she would lose every thing. Hanover would 
work her infinite annoyance, while France would seize upon her 
Rhenish provinces ; an acquisition for which she has already in- 
curred much good, but more evil report. And that a confede- 
racy will most surely be formed against the co-operating Empe- 
rors is most indubitable ; for if Russia be earnest in the fur- 
ther prosecution of the war, her only chance of ultimate success 
and salvation, would be in stirring up and fomenting wars between 
the greater and ruling powers of Europe: but as England, 
France, Prussia and Sweden are fully aware of the vulpine policy 
of the cabinets of St. Petersburg and Vienna, all chance of such 
a measure is utterly hopeless. If Nicholas then persist in 
the war, ruin must finally be his reward; and if Russia re- 
main at peace, ere half a century shall have progressed over 
her head, she will have become more of an Asiatic than an 
European power. 

As to the Turkish sultan, he is probably the most able of 
the potentates of Europe. During the short period of his 
enjoyment of the Turkish throne, he has done more for the 
advance of his people than all his royal brothers of the west 
put together. We give an extract from the recent work of an in- 
dividual, of whom, in a late Number, we have made most favour- 
able mention. 

* Si ces meurs étrangéres pour nous ont de l'influence dans la 
marche des affaires, d’autres mobiles influent aussi sur son action 
générale. A des époques récentes, et sous le régne faible de Sultan 
Selim 1II, lesprit de sedition a tellement agit¢ l’empire des Osmanili, 
que cet empire s'est vu dans la méme position ou se trouvaient les 
états de l'Europe au temps de la féodalité ; il était en effet livré a 
des pachas dont chacun, se regardant comme un souverain, ¢tait avec 
ses voisins en guerre ouverte, et se maintenait constamment en état 
de révolte envers le gouvernement reconnu. Circonstance remar- 
quable! Empire ture se voyait ébranlé par les mémes causes qui, 
dans notre Europe, empéchérent si long-temps le gouvernement 
d'un seul de se former et d’acquérir de la stabilité. Mais jaloux de 
recouvrer ses droits, le Grand-Seigneur actuel, Mahmoud II, prince 
du plus grand caractére, a, dans l'espace de deux années, par des 
actes de vigueur, entidrement comprimé les Janissaires, et a détach¢ 
de cette milice le corps des Oulema, qui, dans les révolutions de Sérail, 
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faisait cause commune avec elle. En dissipant les Wehhbabis, il a 
rétabli le pélerinage de la Mekke, et s’est réintégré dans |’exercice du 
Khalifat. Il a repris Widdin, devant laquelle avait échou¢ le fameux 
Capitan-Pacha Hucein ; reconquis la Servie, que cing ans de troubles 
avait soustraite & son ob¢issance ; soumis ou fait périr tous les Pachas 
rebelles, les Aghas, les Aian, qui méprisaient insolemment son auto- 
rité. Il a supprimé l’hérédité des pachaliks ; les Pachas, les Aghas ont 
été rendus amovibles, et il a pris ses nouveaux choix parmi les per- 
sonnes de Il'Int¢rieur (le Sérail). La corruption des ministres de 
Selim HII ayant amené¢ la deposition de ce prince, et par suite sa fin 
déplorable, Sultan-Mahmoud s'est donn¢ un Vizir sans talens et d'un 
esprit médiocre. I surveille son Divan avec un soin extréme, et ne 
lui laisse que le simulacre du pouvoir ; il dirige, il regle tout par lui- 
méme ; en un mot il est lui seul ie gouvernement. Mieux et plutot 
informe que ses ministres au moyen d’une agence secréte trés-active, 
ses mesures sont prises avant que les rapports de son Grand-Vizir lui 
soient parvenus. Actif, laborieux, d’un secret impenetrable, obser- 

vateur z¢lé de sa religion, fidele 4 sa parole, sobre et respectant les 
meeurs, Sultan- Mahmoud peut étre regardé a juste titre comme un 
phénoméne pour la Turquie.’ 

We have in some of our former papers denounced the Turks 
as blind, ignorant, base, cruel, and an abomination to Christi- 
anity. ‘These alloys are the indubitable offspring of their ex- 
clusive religion, and their fettered reason. Was not the reason 
of every nation under heaven once fettered after the self-same 
manner? Was not the ancient Greek once a barbarian? the 
ancient Roman a lawless robber, spurning at faith, and casting 
honour to the winds? Was not the ancient German a pagan 
and a savage? the Frank and the Briton base idolaters, sacri- 
ficing human victims to their idols, and drawing omens from the 
writhing limbs and gurgling hearts’ blood of their murdered 
victims ? And these atrocious characteristics resulted from 
superstition, the constant consequence of ignorance. ‘The light- 
beams of reason and education advanced civilization, though it 
was long retarded by religious prejudice. 

W hen the wars of religion prevailed, Lollard and Catholic, 
Calvinist and Presbyterian, ‘Albigeois and Huguenot, Image-Wor- 
shipper and Image-Breaker, fought and bied, persecuted and 
slaughtered ; and ‘do the Turks dot worse tow code their Christian 
fellow-creatures? Are the atrocities of the feudal system short 
of the atrocities committed in the Pashalics and Imams? In the 
former, while the lords had the uncontrolled power over life and 
death, the widest range was afforded to the fury and to the de- 
stroying sweep of the worst passions of the human heart. Pride, 
malice, hatred, jealousy, avarice, and cruelty, are sufficiently 
illustrated i in the annals of that dismal period. But the bright 
sun may carry pestilence in its beams, and the dark night may 
scatter healing consolation from its sable plumage. Evil seldom 
visits this earth essentially abstracted from every quality of 
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goodness. The feudal system contained very much of healing 
virtue, and the moral system of the Osmanli contains also its 
qualities of redeeming grace. These, however, have not been 
sufficiently powerful to work improvement for the people: but 
the period for this consummation may not be far distant. Dan- 
ger destroys the sleep of security ; adversity will ever burst the 
enthralling shackles of ignorance ; and no mental acquisition is 
so valuable as that golden wisdom instilled into man by the 
hand of rugged and unrelenting experience. The Osmanli is at 
the present moment in this precise situation. One of the greatest 
of his monarchs sits now under the shadow of the Sublime Porte. 
He lives in an age very different to those of the preceding Mo- 
hameds and Solymans ; he is becoming sensible that the iso- 
lated inheritance of the Sultans is changed into the centre of 
the grand politics of Europe. The Turk is not the power 
whom a Francis or a Charles is now seeking, through the means 
of his sycophantic diplomacy, as an ally; for he is him- 
self forced to look abroad for aid, assistance, and allies. But 
this aid and assistance will be sought for wisely and effectually. 
The truth of the saying of Kupriuli is no longer ratified in the 
person of the present Sultan. He has destroyed the Waha- 
bies ; the head of Ali Pashi was hung forth from the ‘ gate of 
slaughter,’ and the ranks of the exterminated Janissaries have 
been replenished by troops more worthy of confidence. 

The Sultan has, moreover, manifested his unshrinking courage 
and resolution in the Greek, as well as in the present campaign 
against the Muscovite; his diplomatic talent over Mehmed 
Ali of Egypt; the manly and generous mercies of a noble heart 
in the trying moment of the Navarino defeat; his calmness, 
prudence, and unfailing resources, in moments when the glory 
of the Turkish empire was supposed to be departing for ever, 
and his love of justice in protecting the property of foreign mer- 
chants, when their idle fears would have sent them, like a flock 
of timorous doves, from the emporiums of the east, and when 
his predecessors would, without one qualm of conscience, 
have administered, generally, the unexcepting and unqualifying 
mercies of the scimitar and bowstring. He has been an en- 
courager of arts, of navigation, and of literature ; and by his mea- 
sures in their favour,—measures, which have proved fatal to his 
royal precursors, he has stified the keenest prejudfees of the 
Ottomans, Lastly, he has considerably ameliorated the abject 
condition of the slaves, so that, according to Andreossy, the 
Serfs of Hungary are in a much worse.and more lamentable con- 
dition than the similar classes in Turkey. He is, in short, one 
of those mighty geniuses, who are produced once in a thousand 
years to ameliorate the condition of mankind, and give their name 
to the age which has been honoured by their existence. 
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But it has been said that religious fanaticism has been fast 
wearing away among the Musselmans. Than this, nothing can 
be more groundless, or less worthy of credit ; for the truth is, 
that they are not yet sufficiently advanced in civilization to rise 
superior to the influence of that violent incentive to action. This 
feeling has before given them sufficient strength to beat the 
armies of the north and the west; and it will again become a 
weapon in their hands, wherewith to crush their bitterest foes. 
They will fight for the fame of their Prophet, and the graves of 
their fathers, and will most assuredly again repel and send in 
ignominious flight from the field of battle, the panic-stricken 
armies of their Russian assailants.—The religious fanaticism of 
the Turks is the patriotic enthusiasm of more western nations. 

It is now time that we turn to Persia. 

Though the regular army of the Persians be small, the 
country is most difficult of invasion or conquest. Leaving 
out of the question the astonishing scarcity of water, the 
Persians are capable of giving such a reception to the Muscovite 
hordes, as they themselves once gave the French on the occa- 
sion of their memorable and disastrous retreat from Moscow. 
Prince Abbas Mirza has organized an army of somewhere near 
30,000 men after the European discipline, and the registered 
militia amounts to about 70 er 80,000 cavalry, and 150,000 
infantry : and when we consider that every man is a soldier by 
habit, and that there are innumerable tribes of rugged, untame- 
able wanderers, who would shed the last drop of their blood for 
those hills and vallies, endeared to their hearts, by the enthralling 
superstitions of youth, and the tenderest recollections of man- 
hood, we may naturally conclude, that Persia is a country in- 
vulnerable either to the force, or the golden bribes of any Euro- 
pean assailant*, Persia, to be subjugated, must be civilized, 
and that consummation must be the work of centuries, ‘aimee 
as she has, of late years, rather retrograded than advanced in the 





ea ttn eel ac haiaeaiet tare ineceea 

* The following is the numeration of the armies of Persia, by Messrs. Brui and Balbi. 
It is to be found in their ‘ Carte Générale de la Perse et des Conirées Limitrophes? 
Paris, 1827. 

“Le royaume de Perse entretient une armée trés nombreuse, qu’on peut porter a 
255,000 hommes, la p plupart de cavalerie. Dans ce nombre il faut distinguer l’armeée royale 
et l'armée des provinces ou les milices. La premiére est payée par le roi ; elle est forte de 
80,000 hommes, la plupart montés sur des chevaux superbes. On y doit ajouter le 
corps de 2% 5,000 hommes presque tous a la solde d’Abbas Mirza,et exereés 4 l’européenne 
par des officiers anglais et frangais ; il forme la plus grande force de l’armée persane. 
Les milices sont payées par les provinees ; M. Jaubert les évalue i 150,000 hommes, 
Ces soldats sont exercés a des époques fixés et A de trés longs intervalles. Ils peuvent 
se livrer 4 des métiers et vivre dans les campagnes, 4 condition de se rendre a leur poste 
au premier appel. L/artillerie est trés peu nombreuse et en mauyais état, M. Hein- 
denstamm dit qu’il n’ y a que 3 compagnies d’artilleurs organisées et exercees a leuro- 
péenne. Depuis long tems on se sert en Perse, comme en Boukharie, de petites pieces 
montées sur des chameaux. 

“ Le royaume n’entretient aucune armée nava/e, pas méme de petits batimens pour 
protéger ses cdtes. 
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path of intellectual culture; and, indeed, ere any form or order 
can be introduced into the country, Alcides must assume a se- 
cond incarnation, for the purpose of cleansing all their abominable 
Augiean stables of dreadful corruption, in religion, in morals, and 
in polity. But even supposing that civilization were practicable, 
the time necessary for its effectual operation would be so con- 
siderable, that many mighty revolutions may have worked their 
evils in Russia, and shattered the empire of the haughty 
Czars into fragments. ‘That Persia was conquered by the 
armies of the * Macedon youth,’ is most true; but Persia was 
then a compact kingdom, and the inhabitants obeyed him for 
want of some other claimant, whose title should be more inde- 
feasible. At present the country is divided amongst a thousand 
tribes of hardy warriors, ready ‘and capable of hurling destruc- 
tion through the ranks of any insolent invader. It may be said 


that Paul and Napoleon, during their crude visions of extended 
empire, dreamed of India as added to their possessions, ‘Their 
intention was to force a large army through Persia and the 
neighbouring provinces to the Ganges, as though the passage 
were along some legionary road of ancient Rome, or that more 
famous road of * asphaltic ‘slime’ of yet older time, of the execu- 
tion of which the poet has left the record in his memorable pages. 


The last, however, is a truer comparison than will, at the first 
blush, appear; for the bridge of ‘asphaltic slime’ was that 
which lead to hell gate, and, consequently, to perdition; and 
confident we are, that the projected imperial passage to the 
Ganges would lead to the latter, at least, with an equal degree 
of assurance. When, however, the ‘ joint-stock’ scheme was 
concocted, Napoleon had not had his repulse in Russia, and there 
may be seen the catalogue, in miniature, of the miseries likely 
to be endured along this passage by an invading army of Eu- 
ropeans. There w ould be the ridges of the Caucasus with the 
guerrilla warfare of their savage inhabitants ; ; and there would be 
the passage of the Araxes, and streams innumerable, at the com- 
mencement of their expedition. ‘Then the armies of the Shah 
must be subdued, and provisions and supplies must be obtained, 
which the deserted towns and villages, and the wasted fields, 
could never furnish—then the harassing assaults of the innume- 
rable and indomitable tribes of native wanderers must be sustained 
and repulsed—then the sandy wastes of Beloochistan must be 
traversed, which would, remorselessly, embowel the greater 
number of the horses and artillery-train, and baggage waggons, 
within its arid depths—then, _ too, the high mountains of India 


“On ne saurait rien dire de positif sur les revenus du royaume. En combinant les 
différentes opinions émises sur ce sujet, il parait qu'on pourrait évaluer tout au plus a 
80,000,000 de francs ses revenus. On dit que le roi actuel posséde un trésor immense 


en lingots dor, en bijoux, en perles et autres effets précieux, gardés dans son palais 3 
Teheran.” 
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must be scaled, and the Indus must be crossed, whilst the 
army must show an invulnerable front to the biting, devouring, 
pestilential diseases common to the marshes and rank soil of the 
low country. Last of all, the many stout-bodied and disciplined 
forces of the native powers and the East India Company must 
be encountered and overcome. Need we, after this, say that, 
for a besieging army that passage will be impracticable *? 

We are almost tempted to quote here the excellent and con- 
cluding reflections in M. Klaproth’s work on the Caucasus ; 
but we refrain on account of the want of space. It is entitled, 
© On the Position of the Russians in the Caucasian Provinces, 
and on their Wars with the Persians.’ In it the author most 
clearly points out the difficulties under which the Muscovites 
lJabour in maintaining the country, and the nature of those enor- 
mous expenses which every war with the Shah entails upon the 
government. We can recommend it to the most attentive 
perusal of our readers. 

There are, however, two or three other projected passages to 
the East, which are worthy of consideration. ‘The powers in 
Russia have been, for some years, sending out regular scouts 
towards India, in order that they may report on the fruitfulness 
of the soil, and the practicability of a mercantile intercourse 
with the countries of the East. The old writers of Greece speak 
of such an intercourse between the Caspian and the Orient—the 
intercourse, indeed, was an indubitable fact—and the Russians 
of the present day have therefore bethought them of reviving it. 
In the year 1813, a mission was accordingly despatched, by the 
government, to the Sultan of Fegana, with the view of esta- 
blishing a facility in traflic:—imprisonment, however, was the 
welcome given to M. Nazaroff, on his arrival; and the attempt, 
consequently, proved abortive. 

Another embassy was, in 1820, forwarded from Orenburg to 
Bokhara, under M. Negri, with an abundant suite, and an armed 
retinue. Of their adventures, the Baron de Meyendorff is the 
historian. ‘The distance to be traversed was about 1000 miles. 
From Orenburg they proceeded by the Moughsdjar mountains 
to the Jaxartes, and thence to their place of destination. In this 
journey they suffered hardships and privations innumerable. 
Water failed them. They fed on hard and stale biscuits for 
nearly the whole distance ; ; and for seventy days they traversed 
a wilderness of moving sands : : their camels died—their horses 
were starved, their waggons lost,—and the men were nearly 





© The following was Aga Mahomed’s language | to his Vizir:—*Can a man of your 
wisdom,” said the cunning King, ‘believe I will ever run my head against their walls of 
steel, or expose my irre gular army to be destroyed by their cannon and disciplined troops ! 
I know better. Their ‘shot shall never reach me; ; but they shall possess no country be- 


yond its range. They shall not know sleep; and let them march when they choose, I 
avill surround them with a desert !’ 
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driven to desperation from the maddening effects of hunger and 
thirst. On the very day of their arrival at Bokhara, the succes- 
sor of the celebrated ‘ Rag-Gatherer’ put the mission into 
prison, where, being detained for nearly three months, they 
Were most unceremoniously desired to leave the capital without 
delay. ‘They gladly took the hint, and departed. 

In 1819-20, General Yermoloff sent a Captain Mouraviev to 
Khiva. This Captain must have been a bold man to act up to 
the General’s bidding; for there was on record a certain act of 
the ‘Turcomans, towards one Prince Bekevich, which demon- 
strated pretty clearly that those heathens were no respecters of 
persons, inasmuch as they cared less for a Russian Prince than 
many a young English beauty does for her ribboned poodle dog. 
They absolutely flayed him, and made a drum head of his skin : 
thus giving a warning to all Russian princes how they blindly 
entrust their bodies to the tender mercies of the Turkomanian 
hordes. ‘The Captain went, attended by two domestics only ; 
and, crossing the Caspian to the gulph of Balkan, he directed 
his journey across the desert, which reaches to the western 
shores of the sea of Aral. After a journey of sixteen days, he 
arrived at the point of destination ; but, because he had taken 
certain drawings on his journey, which fact was mentioned 
to the Khan, the Captain was instantly sent to prison, where his 
imagination immediately conjured before him the sufferings of 
the unfortunate Bekevich, and he thought he must of necessity 
undergo a similar operation. He was, however, more fortunate 
than his predecessor ; for, being desired to return back with all 
despatch, without waiting for a second bidding, he took the 
good ‘Turcoman at his word, and departed. ‘Iwo things more, 
however, we must mention in reference to this journey: the 
Khan rejected all terms of conciliation; and, on the Captain’s 
return, the roads were covered with the carcases of exhausted 
and dead beasts of burden, and the stiff bodies of famished and 
frozen travellers. 

The routes then from the Gulph of Balkan to Khiva, and from 
Orenburg to Bokhara, can scarcely be those which the Rus- 
sians would choose to traverse. If these roads be found so full of 
difficulty to small parties of travellers, how stupendous would 
the obstacles be in regard to a numerous and invading army ! ! 
We may as well mention, that should Persia at any time, 
through caprice, whim, or any fantastic crotchet, think fit to join 
the Russians in an ioidion invasion, or even to allow to their 
armies a safe passage through her territories, and, therefore, 
be a party abetting in such invasion, her empire must prove an 
easy prey to the anticipatory movements of our eastern forces. 
She is as effectually in our power at this day—thanks to the in- 
cursions of Peter the Great, and his succeeding autocrats, as ever 
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vas Wales, in its weakest moment, in the power of its 
Norman neighbour. The British lion in the East has only 
to stretch out either one of its paws and brain its victim 
in a moment, and on the spot. God forbid that England 
should ever be so far forgetful of her own just character, as 
wantonly to.commit an infraction on the law of nations! yet it 
is pleasant to think that it holds the rod in its own hands, and 
that the monarch of Persia is right well aware of his delicate 
situation ! 

The same observations will apply to the passages by Khora- 
san, Candahar, and Moultan, and by the coast of the Persian 
Gulph, and up the Indus to Tatta. Independently, however, of 
all other considerations for the task, we have a positive 
safeguard and defence in our shipping. While England remains 
the mistress of the seas, that road is hermetically sealed. 

There is one point, indeed, in India, which has been vulne- 
rable. By this, Timour and Baber and Nadir Shah respectively 
entered on their Indian conquests. The point in question is 
where the mountains of Caubul open into Great Bukaria, near 
to the sources of the Indus. The East India Company should 
keep this passage better guarded than it really is; for it is the 
Dariel-gate into their possessions and royalties. But, even here, 
the Russians can never gain entrance, unless joined, by an una- 
nimous movement of all the tribes which swarm the deserts 
between Kiev and Bokhara, and Samarcand and Attock. 
This union, however, would be a miracle; for, independently 
of the constant prevalence of bitter political hostility between 
the neighbouring tribes, there are animosities which exist, on 
account of religious differences, and these would never allow of 
union or confederacy. But, supposing that even this were prac- 
ticable, another consideration must of necessity force itself on 
the attention of an invading army; for, after they had ar- 
rived at Attock, where would be, in case of a defeat, their 
‘ point d’appui?’—in case of retreat and salvation? Are 
they to be like the wretched French, when scampering back 
across the stream of the Niemen, the destined feast for the 
pursuing and hungry vulture; or do they expect to bring 
trailing behind them all the defences and appliances of the aban- 
doned head-quarters in their native country, like our worthy 
friend, the Bailie, who was for always having the comforts of 
the Salt Market pinned to his coat-tail? We must be of the 
opinion, that the fugitives would be felled down like so many 
beasts at a butcher’s shambles, by their own treacherous allies, 
who would strip them and plunder them,—then glory in the deed, 
and think it excellent. ‘The lion, or the nobler animal, may be 
tamed, but the tiger will, under every circumstance and show 
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of kindness, preserve its ferocity; there are ravenous beasts, 
whose nature it were impossible to change,and of that number may 
be reckoned the robber hordes of Kergees and the Turkomans. 

The above observations are equally applicable to the route 
from the Isshir to Fergana and Attock; and they, in our opi- 
nion, answer all the plans laid down by Colonel Evans in his 
book for the invasion and conquest of India. 

But M. le Chevalier Gamba requires, before we conclude, a few 
words at our hands. This gentleman was French Consul at Tiflis, 
and wishing to achieve something which would redound to 
his eternal glory, he bethought him of a plan whereby England 
might be depriv ‘ed of her commerce and maritime supremacy, 
in favour of continental Europe generally, and France in parti- 
cular. Russia, throughout his pages, is incessantly bedaubed 
with praise—in this, however, he has been excellently well fol- 
lowed by a certain cunning physician accoucheur from our own 
metropolis; who, though he have an English name, is yet an Italian 
by birth; andw ho, whatever that name may be, loves to see tagged 
to its tail all the letters of the alphabet ‘ en hieroglyphyque.’ This 
is, however, about as harmless a folly as Romeo Coates’ crest of 
the Golden Cock, with the appended motto. But M. le Che- 
valier Gamba was, after all, a luckier man than the accoucheur 
of London; for he actually obtained a considerable grant of 
land on the beautiful banks of the Phasis, where the good knight 
means to obey ‘ the bent of inclination,’ by dabbling in the ma- 
nufacture and improvement of Georgian wines, and living out his 
days ‘en grand seigneur.’ 

M. le Chevalier Gamba’s plans, however, are by no means 
new—they were long ago tried, and they failed. Such as they 
are, we give them, for the benefit of our readers. After express- 
ing his surprise that England should be so unconscionable as to 
retain that commercial pre-eminence, which by ages of industry 
she has acquired, the worthy consul assumes quite an oracular 
tone, and says—* Deux moyens s’offrent pour contre-balancer 
la puissance de l’Angleterre, et ce mot puissance doit étre pris 
dans l’acceptation la plus étendue, comprendre argent, crédit, 
commerce, navigation, population, colonies, forces de terre et 
de mer.’ The first is—* not an armed but a pacific neutrality,’ : 
which might bind all the nations of Europe by the interests of 
an extensive commerce. This measure would be as impossible 
as universal peace, or any other unnatural or Jerry-Benthamite 
proposition. ‘The chevalier may be a good political economist ; 
but we venture to say, he is no observer of the human mind, 
or of human passions. 

The next measure is to make the Black Sea the grand medium 
of Asiatic commerce; so that, in case of a maritime war, it might 

be 
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be exactly in that condition which it had attained previously to 
the discovery of America and the Cape of Good Hope. 

Thus, in case of a maritime war, the traffic would be conducted 
over land or by rivers; the troublesome, dilatory, and expensive 
passage of the Dardanelles would be avoided—all premiums of 
insurance would be saved—a prudent foresight, or what the 
chevalier calls ‘ des sages combinaisons,’ would induce the mer- 
chants to be moderate in the charges of transport—and then, if 
every facility were to be given to the passage of merchandise 
by the Danube, it would come by the Rhine to Strasburg, which 
would thus become the central emporium of western Europe ; ; 
whence again it might be distributed generally to Holland by 
the Rhine, to the Mediterranean by a communicating canal 
between the Doubs, the Sadne, and the Rhéne, and to the 
Ocean, by the projected canal between the Marne and the Rhine, 
by St. Dizier. Thus, exclaims the Chevalier Gamba—in this mo- 
ment of expanded philanthropy—thus, would there be a junction 
between the Euxine, the Northern Seas, the Mediterranean, and 
the Ocean; thus would the civilization of Asia be brought to 
counterbalance the emancipation of America. After this we 
have the argument ‘ad misericordiam’ set forth in a most moving 
figure—Occidental Asia—‘ toute entiére—depuis l’Indus jusqu’a 
la Méditeranée ’—(the chevalier loves to be particular in giving 
us the precise dimensions) stretches forth to Europe her suppli- 
rating hands !—while Turkey is first made to sit on the ruins of 
some half dozen empires—then to kick down and trample under 
foot some half dozen kings—then to crumble away under the 
kicks of some half dozen of her own pashas—added to the afflic- 
tion of her ‘ guerres intestines,’ which, we suppose, to be an 
hyperbole for the diarrhoea! After this, who shall gainsay to 
the chevalier the credit of being a first- rate rhetorician ? ? 

Our original intention was to have said something about the 
Chevalier’s travels in Southern Russia, and the commerce of 
the Black Sea: but we have already exceeded our given limits, 
and must hasten to a conclusion. ‘This we cannot do better 
than by directing the attention of the reader to the learned M. 
Klaproth’s work on the Caucasian mountains.* In the section 
headed ‘ Projets fabuleux d’un Commerce par terre avec l’ Inde,’ 
we find the following passage, which is worthy of quotation. 

‘ England, by her insular position, is beyond all danger from inva- 
sion: at the first alarm of war she can attack Europe at all points, 
without running the least risk as to her own safety. A glance at the 
map of the world will demonstrate the truth of this assertion. The 


* We b ave lately read in the journals, that the Emperor Nicholas has commissioned 


Baron Humboldt to proceed to the Caucasus, for the purpose of reporting on that 
extensive district, 
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possession of the isle of Heligoland affords her the means of destrey- 
ing the commerce of North Germany. The Channel, Jersey, and 
Guernsey, are stations from which she can attack France: no vessel 
can navigate the Mediterranean without her permission, and without 
passing under the cannon of Gibraltar, of Malta, or of Corfu: it is 
probable that if Russia threatened to take possession of Constanti- 
nople, an English garrison would make seizure of the forts in the 
Dardanelles, which inexpugnable position would secure to England 
the most certain means of excluding Russian vessels from the Medi- 
terranean, and of paralyzing, on that side, the Muscovite power. St. 
Helena and the Cape have become important military stations: by 
the latter, the English command the channel of Mozambique ; they 
possess the islands of Tristan d’Acunha, and of the Ascension, as 
also the isle of France: they exercise a considerable influence at 
Madagascar, and thus surround the whole of Africa. In India, 
England rules over about 80,000,000 of inhabitants. Singapore is 
the centre of a maritime power in the parts adjacent to the islands 
of La Sonde: English colonies people New Holland, New Zealand, 
and Van Diemen’s Land ; the commerce of England is already con- 
siderable in the Pacific, and the period is perhaps not very remote 
when, from this point, she will command the entire north-west coast 
of America. By the station of Halifax in Nova Scotia, the English 
rule over the northern portion of the Atlantic: by that of Jamaica 
they are masters of the Gulf of Mexico, and the Bermudas form 
the point of union for these two stations. The principal part of the 
Antilles belong to England, thus enabling her at any time to lay the 
island of Cuba under blockade; and her influence in all South Ame- 
rica and in Mexico is decided. Thus, then, England surrounds the 
two hemispheres with a formidable power, which she can direct at 
will; a power, which secures to her not only the means of immedi- 
ately attacking the colonies of such people as should declare against 
her, but also of attacking the coasts of these people themselves, , and 
of penetrating to the centre of their possessions. 
es ee ele 


‘ Those who, in our own times, have dreamed of the advantages of 
a commerce over land with India, have not reflected that the merchan- 
dise brought to Europe by ships belonging to the English company, 
and to individuals, is for the greater part entirely foreign to Hin- 
dostan, and this is the only part of the Asiatic possessions of Great 
Britain, to which Russian arms or caravans could ever reach; for 
to arrive at the others, a marine would be necessary, and neither 
frigates nor merchant vessels can be transported by Persia into the 
Indian sea. Cotton and indigo would be the only productions sent 
to Europe by caravans; since, by the land carriage, rice, saltpetre, 
sugar, and other articles of great weight, would "become too dear. 
Bet ngal opium would not find so profit: ible a sale in Europe as in 
Southern China, where it is in great request among the smokers; 
whereas with us it is used only in medicine. The other r productions of 
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Hindostan, which are received in Europe, are ginger, carraway 
seeds, borax, gum lac, dye, nux vomica, saffron stuffs, and other arti- 
cles, which yield a profit when they reach Europe by sea; but 
would be insufficient to nourish a commerce through Persia, the 
establishment. of which must be highly expensive. A great part 
of the merchandise brought from India by English vessels, is 
mot derived from the Peninsula on this side the Ganges. 
Ceylon furnishes cinnamon ; pepper is procured from Sumatra, 
Borneo, Malacca, and the coasis of the Gulf of Siam. The 
various kinds of camphor are brought from Sumatra, Borneo, 
and China, which latter country furnishes tea, musk, cassia, dragon’s 
blood, porcelain, lacker-work, cottons, and silks. The Molucca isles 
produce cloves, nutmeg, and mace. Essential oils are there extracted 
from all kinds of drugs, as also from cajeput, and sago grows there in 
equal abundance ; gamboge comes from Cambodia and China; ben- 
zoin is a product of the kingdom of Siam and of the island of Suma- 
tra. The curama of Bengal is less valued than that of Java and 
China. Aloes come from East Africa, and chiefly from the isle of 
Socotra, situated by the channel which leads to the entrance of the 
Red Sea: another species of this gum is found in the mountainous 
country near the Cape of Good Hope, which is nearly covered with 
the plant which produces aloes. The coffee of Asia ‘does not grow 
in Hindostan, but comes from Moca in Arabia, from Sumatra, Java, 
and the island of Bourbon. ‘The eastern coasts of Africa, Egypt, and 
Arabia, offer to the merchant, shells, colombo root, frankincense, 
various kinds of resinous gums used in medicine; gum arabic, gall 
nuts, sal ammoniac, and a thousand other articles useful and rare. 
But the East India Company does not only import the productions of 
the eastern hemisphere ; those of America, in like manner, arrive by 
their ships, and they have a considerable traffic in cochineal, which is 
sought for in South America. This merchandise is in great request 
throughout Asia; and hence an attempt was made to transplant the 
insect to India, but with indifferent success ; for the little cochineal 
which is there obtained, contains no great quantity of dye, is very 
inferior to that of New Spain, and is ‘only fit for dyeing the coarsest 
goods.’ 

The trade of Hither-India consisted principally of very fine 
cottons, of which the manufacture was a secret to Europe. But 
the case is now altered—a quantity being, indeed, sent towards 
the Red Sea, the Malaccas, and Philippines, while England is 
enabled to buy the raw m: terial in the native market, convey 
it for home-fabrication, and afterwards, by retransportation, to 
compete with the manufacturer in his own market. The large 
ships of the East India Company are of 1200 tons, and by a cal- 
culation of M. Klaproth, a cargo equal to that of a vessel of the 
above capacity, would require, for land conveyance, 2,400 
— and 120 men, besides an army in the shape of escort, 

ta train and caravan of 4,000 camels and 400 conductors, be- 
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sides the necessary and armed safeguard. It may be imagined, 
then, that Russia could gain little good, even though India 
were lost to us. 

But, strange to say, a party has been of late years orga- 
nized in this country, for the avowed purpose of destroying 
our Oriental Settlements and Colonies. This they are endea- 
vouring to accomplish, by undermining the power of the East 
India Company. The present is not precisely the opportunity, 
nor is our journal precisely the place for the discussion of this 
matter; yet we feel s satisfied, and are ready to prove, that the 
non-renewal of the Company’s Charter w ill in all probability be 
the death-doom of our Eastern possessions. 

But to return to Russia: Rumours are ®broad that she is 
again leading her armies into the field—but she does so for her 
own destruction. She has lately made some most extravagant 
proposals to Turkey, for the settlement of differences and dis- 
putes—an acknow ledgmeut of Russian superiority in the Black 
Sea—a full indemnity, for the war, and the free surrender to 
herself of Servia, Greece, Wallachia, and Moldavia, until the 
indemnity shall be paid ; when the two latter being delivered 
back to their rightful owner, the two former shall remain under 
the protection of Russia. ‘This last will be equivalent to com- 
plete possession—as she would, doubtlessly, play towards them 
the same part as she formerly did towards the Cossacks of the 
Ukraine, in the time of Uladislaus VII. King of Poland. But 
ripening age brings ripening wisdom, and the Turks now know 
well how to estimate all treaties with the Russian. The Auto- 
crat is not now either a savage or a boor—nor does he sleep 
with a Minister for his pillow*—but, nursed in the lap of 
luxury, he begins to feel the emasculating, effeminizing in- 
fluences of civilization ; and while he is retrograding in moral 
vigour, the Osmanli is increasing his strength by an altered 
course of life. He has arrived at his grand climacteric. — 
With a full exchequer, and a well-equipped army of 300,000 
men, he is prepared for the worst which the Emperor of all the 
Russias may undertake or attempt, in the bursting plenitude of 
pride, passing that of Xerxes. 


* “ Hors de ses résidences, le pont d'un vaisseau, le plancher d’une cabane, la terre 
nue, lui servent de lit; parfois de la paille, quand il s’en trouve ; sinon, il appuie sa téte 
sur son officier d’ordonnance, qu'il a fait concher au travers de lui, et dont le devoir est 
ce rester immobile et impassible dans cette position, comme le meuble qu il remplace.”’ 
— Segur’s Histoire de Russie, p. 501. 
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Art. Il.—Fr. Creuzer, Symbolik und Mythologie. Darmstadt, 
1819—21. 


QINCE Heyne wrote his notes to Apollodorus, a number of 

works on the subject of Mythology have appeared in Germany. 
The scholars and philosophers who have followed that eminent 
individual, have proved such worthy labourers in the same field 
of erudite investigation, that we deem it incumbent upon us to 
give some account of their acts and discoveries.* 

If Mythology were only a chaos ef mental aberrations—a rude 
‘limbo’ of strange fancies, and inane dreams of gods and god- 
desses, as it was once considered, we might then, indeed, wonder 
how the Germans could waste their days in such inept re 
inquiries, which, like the Gothic passages of romantic fable, 
most cases, lead to nothing—how they could make rman: er 
ridiculous, like the philosopher of old, who sat down to consider 
in what manner sawdust might be rendered into a compo- 
sition of deal boards, and the ‘spider’ s filmy web into the sub- 
stance of stout broad cloth. But mythic tales and classical fable 
have been discovered to contain matters of the gravest import 
and meaning. Mythology is, indeed, the rerum divinarum atque 
humanarum scientia of the most remote antiquity, (so Her- 
mann has happily called it,) and ceasing therefore to be an 
object of frivolous curiosity only, it has become an important 
branch of the science of antiquity, and now fully deserves the 
deepest attention of the divine, the philosopher, and the his- 
torian. 

Two important considerations ought to induce us to pay 
attention to Mythology ; the frst is, that every ancient nation— 
the Indian, Persian, Egy ptian, as well as the Greek, has its 
distinct system of religious fable: the second point worthy of 
remark is, that such systems have been the work of ages, the 
sacred legac y of generations unmentioned in the pages of history. 
It is only by the thread of Mythology, that we can retrace the 
knowledge of the earliest periods of the human race; it gives us 
a clue to times and transactions of which no monument has 
been left. Mythology, in a word, is the venerable porch by 
which we enter the sanctuary of history. 

Man, destitute of revelation, without traditional knowledge, 
previously to the formation of civilized society, must have 
viewed with awe and wonder the objects which surrounded him. 
He was overpowered by the number of phenomena, which acted 





* For a full account of the Life and W ritings of the celebrated Heyne, see the Fourth 
number of this Journal. 
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upon his senses ; the sun and moon moving alternately through 
the heavens by day and by night, the boundless ocean, and the 
towering mountains, must. have struck this weak and helpless 
being with silent and soul-subduing terror. He was ready to 
worship whatever surpassed him in power, whatever could 
thwart his views—whatever, according to his high-wrought 
fancy, smiled with benignance on his secret purpose. He heard 
the breath of Divinity in every part of nature, but could not 
distinguish a divine being from nature itself. Such a distinction 
presupposes already a considerable progress of the human 
mind. 

When divine beings were conceived separately from nature 
and its powers, it is probable that mountains were first consi- 
dered as the seats of divinities. Behind the mountain rises the 
sun in the morning; the lightning dashes from the mountain 
through the trembling air; upon its cloudy summits, then, 
Divinity must be enthroned in inaccessible majesty. The Indians 
had their holy mountain Meru ; Jupiter sat upon Olympus,* 
and the Pheenician Cousmogonies point to the Lebanon. The 
most ancient temples were built upon the tops of mountains, 
and there the first sacrifices were offered to the gods. 

When the dark and indefinite feeling of the omnipotence of 
divine nature had given way to the acknowledgment of distinet 
divinities, visible signs of these hidden powers became neces- 
sary. The serpent, the bull, the fire, became symbols of Divi- 
nity ; means of appeasing the anger of gods, or of conciliating 
their favour, were contrived, and these means again were of a 
typical character. Those who were supposed to possess an 
intimate acquaintance with the powers and laws of nature, and a 
knowledge of the symbols of divinity, and of the symbolical 
rites with which the divinity was worshipped, were the first 
philosophers and priests: the dignity of a philosopher was 
united with the sacerdotal functions, because the knowledge of 
nature, and of divinity, was as yet undivided. The priests were 
supposed to comprehend what was incomprehensible to the 
people; their holy words (icpoi Avy) were unintelligible to the 
vulgar mind, Their opinions on the origin of the world, and on 
the powers of nature, were uttered necessarily in a language 
which the generality could not understand. From these philo- 
sophical speculations originated that body of traditions, which 
we comprehend under the general name ot Mythology. 

The impossibility of expressing adequately the notions, which 
men in those ages entertained, of divinity or nature, would also 


* Hermann derives ovgaros from oessv (to raise) oges (mountain). Thus, in English, 
heaven is derived from heave, i.e. to raise. 
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naturally compel them to make use of figurative language, to 
resort to symbols, and to give to their words a holy mysterious 
sense. The eastern nations, especially, are remarkable for taci- 
turnity, are swayed by strong and fiery passions, and seldom 
open their mouths, save for the utterance of dark sayings and 
mysterious parables. 

Creuzer, professor at Heidelberg, whose work on Symbolism 
is certainly the most elaborate and comprehensive, which has 
appeared for a long time, takes a more general view of Mytho- 
logy. Outhe supposition that the whole human race is descended 
from one common parent, and consequently, that all the nations 
of the earth have arisen from one primitive people, it seems 
probable, that certain ideas and notions have been transmitted 
from age to age, and from one people to another ; and consider- 
ing that human nature is, with reference to Divinity and to the 
universe, the same in all ages, and under all climates, certain 
primitive notions must have been expressed by the different 
peoples all over the world. Those ideas and notions have con- 
sequently their origin in the nature of man, and their utterance 
may be considered a universal language of that nature. Hence 
mythology is, according to Creuzer’s definition, the knowledge 
of the universal language of nature, as expressed by certain 
symbols. 

We hardly need to observe, that this definition is rather vague 
and obscure. He supposes the religious feeling, which, in his 
opinion, is synonimous with the universal language of nature, 
to have been the primitive soil, upon which the tree of mytho- 
logy, with its varied branches, sprang up. Yet mythology does 
not seem, in those early ages, to be so much a spontaneous 
effusion of the human mind, or a dark unconscious feeling, as 
the work and produce of reflection. The human race felt a 
desire to account for its own origin, the creation of the world, 
and the government of the universe ; this is evident from the 
cosmogonical theories, which stand at the head of every mytho- 
logy. The process of such philosophical speculations must 
naturally have led to theological doctrines ; for philosophy in an 
ascendant line must become theology ; ; nevertheless, we have 
reason to maintain, that mythology is neither exclusively nor 
originally theology. When Creuzer afterwards asserts, that all 
mythology was in its beginning grounded upon monotheism, 
and that monotheism may be traced in the mythology of every 
people, we cannot help thinking that he assumes a fact, which 
is not borne out by the evidence of history. Monotheism de- 
notes an advancement of human intellect, a metaphysical acute- 
ness, which we cannot expect from mankind in its rude infancy. 
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By showing that philosophy was the main spring of mythology, 
and that in its progress it became interwoven with theology, we 
have already expressed our dissent, not only from Creuzer, but 
also from those who can see nothing in mythology but a heap 
of unmeaning fables. Such a shallow view, to be sure, cuts the 
knot at once, and renders all study of mythology superfluous. 
Let them prove the impossibility of a recondite meaning, if they 
be able to do so. It seems more natural to suppose, that those 
who first used a symbolical language, knew what they meant to 
say; their descendants may have forgotten the primitive mean- 
ing, or have substituted another sense to the symbol, or fable ; 
still nobody can suppose mythology to be mere fiction, or play 
of imagination, except those who have never taken the trouble 
to unravel the secret. The existence of an historical element 
will be generally admitted ; indeed, some ancient philosophers, 
as Euhemerus, thought, that the whole mythology was grounded 
upon real events. Natural occurrences, and the exploits of 
heroes or nations, have undoubtedly been dressed up in a my- 
thological garment, but they do not form the exclusive object 
of it. Whatever in the universe, or in the history of mankind, 
or of a particular people, could not be accounted for, gave a 
scope to imagination, and hypotheses were formed as incom- 
prehensible and inexplicable as that which it was intended to 
explain. This will always happen whenever we attempt to 
know those matters, which Providence, in its wise purpose, has 
placed beyond the ken of human attainment. 

Philosophy , religion, history, and poetry, are the component 
parts of mythology. At p: ticular periods the one may have 
predominated over the other, but mythology was never ‘exclu- 
sively philosophical, or theol< gical, or historical, or poetical, but 
a combination of all these different elements. 

It becomes now of importance to lay down the principle 
which is to be followed in the interpretation of mythology. 
Creuzer draws a general comparison of the mythology of all the 
ancient people, and whenever he finds the same sign, he infers 
the existence of the same idea. Thus the bull is, throughout the 
whole mythology, no matter whether Pesslen. Egyptian, or 
Grecian, always a symbol of the sun. In the last instance, 
when all direct evidence forsakes him, Creuzer invariably 
appeals to his inward sense and intuition, as the unerring 
guide of his researches. Hermann, on the other hand, shows, 
that personification and allegory are the elements of mythology, 
and consequently, that etymology is the only safe guide in the 
interpretation of my thological subjects. He illustrates what is 
meant by personification, and allegory, with a very appropriate 
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example. He says, ‘ If a flood of water be designated by what 
is running on, or ’I@ in Greek, then the name is given from the 
quality, and this is rsonification. If, from the windings of 
the flood, we call this "Io the horned, this is done again on the 
principle of Personification. But if, after having given horns to 
"Ia, we call it a cow, then we take a name from another thing 
which possesses some quality in common with ’Jé the water- 
flood, and this is Allegory.’ 

What was meant in an allegorical sense was often taken lite- 
rally. Thus when the Tarquinians asked the oracle at Delphi 
who would rule at Rome after the death of their father, the 
priestess told them, ‘ he who kisses his mother first.’ Brutus 
ran down the mountain, stumbled, and his lips touched the 
earth, 

Allegory and personification lead to the distinction of sexes. 
If the earth be our mother, to whom is she wedded will be the 
natural question, Hence we get male and female gods, (Ses 
apony, and SxAea Seds, Il. vill. 7,) and generations of soba 
They are actuated by love and hetied: and all the desires and 
passions of men and their actions become subjects of fabulous 
accounts. The succession of causes and events was usually re- 
presented by genealogies; though the common people must 
soon have lost sight of their original intent. 

All the nations of antiquity ‘embodied originally their know- 
ledge in fables. ‘These were handed down from age to age, and 
from generation to generation, but, as may naturally be expected, 
they were changed, corrupted, curtailed, ‘and enlarged. One tra- 
dition was engrafted upon the other, one nation borrowed from 
the other, and heterogeneous fables have often coalesced. The 
mythologist must therefore proceed upon an analytical method ; 
he must endeavour to find out the birth-place and the original 
meaning of the fables; he must disentangle the traditions of 
one country from those of another. Analogies may lead him 
wrong ; the fable of one creed can have a directly opposite mean- 
ing from what may be implied from apparently similar fables of 
another belief. This will suffice to show, that the task of the 
mythologist is not an easy one. 

‘Creuzer’s work, in point of mythological research, most de- 
servedly ranks high in Germany. ‘He is an accomplished scholar; 
but, his imagination being more powerful than his reason, he 
has exceeded his mark. His mythology is of so ductile a sort 
that it can be stretched to any length, or into any form; a 
solution is ready for every difficulty, problem, or question. We 
were forcibly reminded in the perusal of his work of the iron- 
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work island of Rabelais, where swords grow from the trees, 
and scabbards spring like mushrooms from the earth, but so 
exactly under them, that every ripe sword falls exactly into its 
own scabbard without missing its mark, even by a hair’s breadth. 

Professor Creuzer has divided his work into four parts. Part 1. 
contains a general description of Symbolism and Mythology, 
and an ethnographic exposition of gods and their — : it 
treats, in separate chapters, of the religion of Egypt, of India, 
and of the Medo-Persians. Part 2. treats of the religion of 
middle Asia and Asia minor, of the religion of Carthage, and of 
the origin of the religious institutions in Greece. He describes 
the most ancient religion of Greece—the worship of the Pelasgi 
upon Lemnos and Samothracia; gives an account of Homer and 
Hesiod, anda general survey of the Greek divinities ; and concludes 
with the old-Italic religions, especially that of the Etruscans. 
Part 3. begins with the Greek doctrine of heroes and demons, 
treats of the religion and mysteries of Bacchus, of Pan, and the 
Muses, Amor and Psyche, and the Erotic festivals at Thespie, 
of Ceres and Proserpine, the Thesmophoriz#, and the Eleusi- 
nian festivals. Part 4. resumes the worship of Ceres and Pro- 
serpine, and expounds the Eleusinian mysteries, &c. 

The whole drift of the work is to prove the oriental origin of 
the Greek Mythology, and to show the connection of its reli- 
gious establishments with those of India, Persia, Egypt, Phoe- 
nicia, Phrygia, Samothrace, and Thrace. From these countries 
the Greeks received their system of cosmogony and their theo- 
logical ideas. Before the times of Homer and Hesiod, a power- 
ful and wise priesthood had been established in Greece, whose 
doctrines were laid down in fables of deep and recondite signifi- 
cance; but the power and authority of the priesthood were 
broken with the monarchical government, and the establishment 
of republics in Greece. The poets began to tack a bewildering 
number of fictions upon the sacerdotal fables; they were no 
longer understood by the people, but their secret meaning was 
preserved by the sacred number of the initiated into the Eleusi- 
nian, Samothracian, and other mysteries ; and never entirely lost 
sight of by the philosophers and historians, till Plotinus, Por- 
phyry, lamblichus, Proclus and other new-light Platonic philo- 
sophers brought it again into notice, in order to prove that the 
ancient philosophy and religion were not excelled by the maxims 
of Christianity. 

We shall not attempt to follow Creuzer through the whole of 
his work, but shall content ourselves with giving a specimen of 
the manner in which he endeavours to prove the oriental origin 
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of Greek Mythology, and of his way of expounding some of the 
fables ; we shall afterwards introduce a sketch of the various 
systems of mythology which prevail at present in Germany, and 
explain how far we coincide or disagree with the learned Pro- 
fessor at Heidelberg. 

The principal authority for establishing the foreign origin of 
religious institutions in Greece is Herodotus. He mentions 
Egypt as the country whence the Greeks received their gods, 
their religious worship, and their ceremonies. 

The Argives had traditions of Inachus, lo, Epaphus, and 
Danaus, which all refer to Egypt 

The people of Megara recognized Lelex, an Egyptian, as one 
of their ancestors. Paus. Att. xxxix. 5. 

Orpheus was the priest of the Thracian and Samothracian 
colonies; and Herodotus (II. 81.) declares Orphic and Egyptian 
Theology to be identical. He moreover mentions (II. 51.) that 
the Athenians received religious instruction from the Pelasgi in 
Thrace. Cecrops of Chemmis in Egypt brought a colony to 
Athens. No importance is to be attached to the circumstance 
that the names of the Greek gods are all of Greek origin; for 
the Greeks translated the Egyptian names into their language. 
(Conf. Plato Critias, p. 113 a, p. 157, ed. Bekker.) 

Herodotus mentions Lydia as the country whence the Greeks 
received their worship of Poseidon. (II. 50.) Cadmus came 
from Tyre in Phoenicia to Boeotia, and instructed Melampus in 
religious ceremonies. Pelops proceeded to Argos from Phrygia. 
A religious connexion between Scythia and Greece seems to be 
ascertained by the fable of the Caucasian Prometheus, by the 
worship of the Artemis Taurica, and the presents which the 
Hyperboreans sent to Delos and Dodona, and the supposed in- 
tercourse of Pythagoras with Zamolxis. 

The religious doctrines travelled from Egypt and Pheenicia, 
by the way of Phrygia, to the Pelasgic Samothrace. This 
island lay midway between Asia and Europe, and was therefore 
a convenient place for communication between the two conti- 
nents. Hence we find there the Dactyli, Corybantes, Cabiri, 
Curetes, Telchines, &c. who are all mythical personifications, 
and re fer especially to such arts or sciences as were of import- 
ance to islanders, as knowledge of stars, navigation, and the 
working of iron. 

The w orship of the Cabiri was from Egypt, introduced by the 
Phoenicians into Greece. The Cabiri were the seven planets, 
with Phthas at their head, who was called the Great, the Eternal 
Breath of the Universe. 

Four Cabiri were equally worshipped as the four great 
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planets and the four elements. The Scholion to Apollon. Rhod. 
gives us a Trias: 

Axieros (the Great, Phthas.) 

Axiokersos (the Producer, Mars.) 

Axiokersa (the Bearer, Venus.) 

Harmonia is the daughter of Mars and Venus; this means, 
that the harmony of the universe arises from discord (Mars) and 
concord (Venus).* The philosophers Empedocles and Heraclitus 
adopted this principle of the Orphic Theology. 

From Samothrace this doctrine came to Greece. Homer 
(Odyss. viii. 266.) alludes to it. 

Pherecydes describes the Cabiri as sons of Hephaestus and 
Cabira, the daughter of Proteus. They were also considered as 
protecting divinities upon the Ocean. Fire, iron, sea, wind, 
are objects of importance to seafaring people. Hence the 
Romans worshipped Castor and Pollux as Cabiri. 

Another opinion was prevalent among the Greeks; they took 
Axieros for Ceres, Axiokersos for Proserpine, and Casmilus 
(the servant of god) for lacchos, i. e. Bacchus. This brings 
the Samothracian mysteries in connection with the Eleusinian. 

In Boeotia was a temple of the Cabiri, Ceres, and Proser- 
pine. Paus. Boot, xxv. 6. The priests took the names of 
their gods, and called themselves also Cabiri. 

Those who were initiated into these mysteries were bound to 
confession, sacrifices, and atonement. ‘They wore a bandage, 
or veil, probably of purple colour. The purpureus Narcissus 
(Hymn. ad Cer.) was a symbolic flower. 

These mysteries were known in Gaul, (Diod. v. 56.) and in Bri- 
tain (Strabo, iv.). The Roman emperors were by their sycophants 
represented as Cabiri 

The Phoenician name for the Cabiri being Sydek, it is probable, 
says Schelling, (iiber die $ Samothracischen Gottheiten,) that the 
priest at Salem, Melchi-sedek (Malchi-sydek) was of that order. 

We have, of course, only given the substance of Creuzer’s 
arguments. Though we grant that he has succeeded in proving 
a communication between Greece and middle Asia or Egypt, 
either in a direct way or by means of Samothrace, by which re- 
ligious notions were imported from the East into Greece, the 
question still returns, whether the Greek mythology, as we have 
it in Homer, Hesiod, the Orphic fragments, and the Tragic 
poets, &c. be, in substance and character, of oriental origin: 
for the Greeks might, in a state of ignorance and barbarity, 
have received many religious notions from foreign countries, 


* Plato says, Mars is the husband of Venus, because sensual women best like martial 
men. 
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and yet, at a subsequent period of high intellectual culture, 
have laid aside those early impressions and have formed a more 
national mythology. 

The opinions on this point are much divided in Germany. 
According to Heyne, the Theogony of Hesiod contains ideas on 
the origin of the world, on the formation of heaven and earth, 
which had been received from Egypt, Phoenicia, Phrygia, and 
Thrace. Hug* thinks that Egypt was the country whence 
my thology drew its origin. Welcker maintains that the most 
ancient mythology was founded upon natural philosophy, the 
principles of which had been brought by the priests chiefly from 
Asia. He explains the names of the great divinities as sym- 
bolical denominations, which refer to water, light, earth, agri- 
culture, philosophical or moral doctrines. 

Kanne + is pleased to find an astronomical significance in a 
great number of fables. His work abounds with bold etymolo- 
gies, in order to prove that the Greeks received their astronomi- 
cal knowledge from Asia. Gérres, t who is a complete romancer 
in mythology, describes the Himalaya mountains as the birth- 
place of mythology, and theocracy as its cradle, agreeing in this 
with Creuzer. Bittiger§ i is of opinion that Asiatic ideas on reli- 
gion found their way to eoate by means of mysteries. He recog- 
nises only two religions in antiquity, Sabzeism and Fetichism; 7.e. 
either the stars were objects of worship or the earth. Saba#ism 
appeared in its greatest purity in Persia, in the worship of 
Ormuzd-Mithras, and in its greatest degeneracy in Phoenicia, in 
the worship of Moloch and Astarte. Fetichism in its worst shape 
showed itself in Egypt, where animals had become objects of 
adoration. Its noblest form is exhibited in Greek mythology. 
Minos of Crete spread Phcenician worship in Greece by force 
of arms. Béttiger conceives the Minotaurus to be a symbol of 
the sun. Buttmann, in his ‘ Mythologus,’ admits the oriental 

origin of a great portion of Greek mythology. 

Hermann || maintains that the theogonies , cosmogonies, and 
hymns, which have come down to us, are moc sdelied upon such 
as had been composed by poets of the most remote antiquity, 
who came from Asia or Thrace: and those poets had been priests, 
or had obtained their knowledge from priests. But Homer 
and Hesiod followed those more ancient poets only at a distance 













* Untersuchungen tiber den Mythus der berithmtesten Volker der alten Welt. Frey- 
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¢ Erste Urkunden der geschichte, oder allgemeine Mythologie. Bayreuth, 1808. 

t Mythengeschichte der asiatischen Welt. Heidelberg, 1819. 
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of several centuries ; and, not understanding the sense of those 
ancient cosmogonies, they gave to the mythology, of which they 
may be considered the authors, an entirely new and peculiar cha- 
racter. The priests themselves lost the key to the ancient doc- 
trines, or changed and disfigured them by arbitrary and capri- 
cious interpretations. The people frequented the temples and 
witnessed the ceremonies, but understood nothing of the theo- 
logical doctrines; and not caring, indeed, much about the matter, 
they attached themselves only to what was pleasing or coincident 
with their own fanciful conceptions. The Theogony of Hesiod 
is neither symbolical nor allegorical, but a mere personification 
of the elements and powers of nature. Hence etymology is 
the only key to it. That Homer and Hesiod themselves very 
frequently misunderstood what they had received from their 
predecessors, is evident and capable of proof from many pas- 
sages in their respective remains. How etymology must be ap- 
plied, has been shown with surprising ingenuity by Hermann 
himself, in the dissertation ‘ de Mythologia Greecorum Antiquis- 
simé,’ and ‘De Historie Grecie Primordiis, although it may 
be doubted much, whether the result of these etymological pro- 
ceedings be in all cases satisfactory. 

The most decided antagonist of Creuzer was Voss, the cele- 
brated translator of Homer and Virgil. Although he had attended 
the lectures of Heyne at Gottingen, he laboured all his life to op- 
pose that philosopher's s system of fabulous creed. His ‘ Mytho- 
logische Briefe’ were intended to expose its fallacies. Towards 
the end of a long and laborious life he was induced to write an 
* Antisymbolik, Stuttgart, 1824,’ to stem the progress of the doc- 
trines of Hey ne and his follow erC reuzer. Therein he charges them 
with having t tacked the mystical absurdities of the new Platonic 
philosophers upon the classical works of antiquity. He denounces 
Creuzer, Gérres, Schlegel, &c. to the world as a secret propaganda 
of mysticism and catholicism, because they give to theocracy 
and priestcraft all the credit for the sublime knowledge which 
sparkles in the writings of Greek poets and philosophers. ‘The 
gods of Homer are, in his opinion, the governors of the universe 
and of the moral world, without being the natural or mora] powers 
themselves; they are independent persons, acting according to 
fancy or pleasure : and symbolical inte rpreti ition is an invention 
of Crates, of the Alexandrian period, quite repugnant to the spirit 
and sense of the ancient Greeks. 

Amongst the opponents to the allegorical interpretation of the 
Greek mythology, and to its oriental origin, may be also num- 
bered Lobeck, who has written on the mysteries, and Lange. * 


. Einleitung in das Studium der griechischen Mythologie, Berlin, 1825. 
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A sober view of mythology has been given by C. O. Miiller*, 
Professor at Géttingen. In their estimation the fables contain 
only personifications of the country, of the different races, and 
of physical ideas; this last, however, was the distinction of a 
much later period. They have no common origin, are only local, 
and not derived from Egypt or Asia, nor an invention of priests, 
since a priesthood never existed in Greece. The mysteries owe 
their origin to the suppression of a particular race, which was 
attached to a peculiar form of worship, or to that obscurity in 
which ancient ceremonies became naturally enveloped. 

This digression will enable our readers to judge of the inte- 
rest which the subject has excited in Germany. As to the point, 
whether Greek mythology have an oriental origin, we are dis- 
posed to admit it with a proper proviso. The extreme facility of 
a communication from Greece with the maritime towns on the 
coast of Asia, the Greek settlements upon it, trading voyages, 
and piratical excursions, must have afforded frequent opportuni- 
ties for the conveyance of the stories of gods and goddesses, 
not forgetting the supplement of heaven-born mortals ; and the 
people of Asia being, at that precise period when those cosmo- 
gonies and theogonies became known, much superior to the in- 
habitants of Greece in intellectual culture, it is highly probable 
that oriental theories formed the ground-work of the poems of 
Hesiod ; and when we consider how great were the natural curi- 
osity and the vanity of the Greeks, and how, following the im- 
pulse of their motives, they appropriated to themselves all the 
marvellous accounts of the neighbouring countries, it would, 
indeed, have been wonderful if many oriental fables had not 
soon obtained currency in Greece. The Greeks also admired 
foreign things immoderately ; “Eaanves 32 apa ciai deol ra darepopia 
év Saduart ridecSas wcilou 4 Ta oincia. Strabo. 

But it is a gratuitous supposition of Creuzer, that a priesthood 
had been established in Greece, in Pelasgic times, long before 
Homer and Hesiod, and that this priesthood was in possession 
of theological, metaphysical, or phy sical knowledge. How could 
a powerful priesthood form itself in the heroic age, when there 
were, except Athens, Thebes, Calydon, and perhaps Lebadeia, 
no towns in Greece? Had there ever existed a priesthood in 
Greece, and a powerful theocracy, previous to the time of Homer, 
it could not have been destroyed without the most violent strug- 
gle; theocracy is the most durable constitution we know of; it 
still exists in India as powerful as it was in the time of Darius 
Hyst: aspes, and even foreign conquest could not ext irpate it in 
IE ogypt. The history of the Jew ish people i is another proof of the 
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durability of a theocracy. Their destiny, however, is in the ful- 
filment of prophecy. At the first dawn of Greek history we 
find the priests rather in a state of humiliation than supremacy ; 
and that they possessed no influence in the time of Homer, is 
evident from the disrespect shown to the Swvooxds, Liodes, 
(Odyss. xxii.) upon whom Ulysses avenged himself, whilst he 
felt mercy for the minstrel songster Phemius. However, the 
want of a well organized priesthood, and of a theocratical asso- 
ciation, argue in favour of the oriental origin of many Grecian 
fables ; for a regular priesthood would have been jealous of the 
introduction of new ceremonies or foreign doctrines. The won- 
derful subtlety and pliability of the Greek mind is entirely 
owing to the unbounded freedom which they posse ssed, andwhich 
would have been incompatible with the existence of a priest- 
hood organized upon an oriental system. 

Creuzer maintains that the connexion of Greece with the 
oriental people was most intimate at two different periods ; first 
in the mythical time anterior to Homer and Hesiod, and again 
after the conquests of Alexander. Now the fact is, that Greek 
philosophy bears, in the period between Thales and Socrates, 
[600—400 before Christ,] a markedly oriental character. Thales 
himself had travelled, Lycurgus and P ythagoras are supposed to 
have been in India about the time Zoroaster and Confucius had 
risen in Persia and China. ‘The mete mpsy chosis is, according to 
‘Timeus, a barbarian doctrine, and not an invention of Pythagoras. 
We know that Plato was prevented by war from visiting India ; 
that Pyrrho accompanied Alexander to India, and that Demo- 
critus travelled to India and Persia. Megasthenes went so far 
as to maintain, that all the philosophy of the ancients could 
be traced to the Indians. But Indomania may have pres vailed 
about his time, shortly after Alexander, as Egyptomania did in 
the time of Herodotus ; and we apprehend that a return of the 
former will soon revive ‘again the assertion of Megasthenes. 

‘The Theogony of Hesiod bears a greater affinity to oriental 
cosmogonies than any other Greek poem. Homer is much more 
a national poet than Hesiod. From his time, the poets had an 
uncontrollable sway over the people. The 'y were not taught by 
priests, but w ere Divines themselves. Adrodidaxros elult Seds 38 
uot ev Qpeciv oiuas Wayroias évépucey may have been the general 
answer to those who asked them whence they got their won- 
drous tales. Yet because the anti-Homeric poets, Linus, Or- 
pheus, Melampus, Thamyris, Pamphus, Olen, were foreigners 
to Thrace or Lycia, we do not infer, as Hermann does, that 
this was the case with all the poets previously to Homer and 
Hesiod. For Herodotus himself, although he says of the last- 
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named writers, odro: eis: of wommoavres tay Seoyoviny “EXAnsi, men- 
tions, in speaking of the origin of the word Oceanus, “Ojanpoy de 7 
riva T@Y MPOTEPON yevoudvwy wontayv. And Horace: 

Sic honor et nomen divinis vatibus, atque 

Carminibus venit. Post hos insignis Homerus, &c. 
These poets have not surely been all foreigners. Nor can Hero- 
dotus mean that the credit of invention in mythology was due 
exclusively to Homer and Hesiod: they collected the national 
and local traditions which were current among the people, 
especially Homer, and adorned and embellished them; and we 
agree with Wachsmuth* that Homer gave a faithful picture of 
the opinions, manners, and characters of the age, and that he 
followed the sacred traditions of his contemporaries. He in- 
dulged his fancy in the description of events and actions, but his 
poems give a true representation of the religious and politic: al 
state of Greece at the age which he so eminently adorned, 

Creuzer talks incessantly of Orphic philosophy, Orphic mys- 
teries, and Orphic poems. Orphic theology came from Egy pt 
over Thrace to Greece. According to Blackwell, whom Voss 
supposes to be the prototype of Hey ne and Creuzer, Homer 
himself had been in Egypt: + he does not venture, however, to 
assert, that Homer had gone through a course of hieroglyphics. 
Orphic poems ! Creuzer knows very well, that they are no more 
genuine than the Shaksperian plays by Ireland. We consider 
them as a sort of mystification. Striplings, and versificators, 
‘ whose chins had not yet budded,’ wanted to pass off poems 
under the venerable name of Orpheus. We know this of Ono- 
macritus. But Creuzer says, these poems were modern in form, 
but ancient in substance; they were written in the spirit of 
Orpheus, or those who were initiated in the mysteries would 
have risen in evidence against such pretended O: phic poets. 
Who knows whether the Mysteries were themselves in posses- 
sion of the genuine Orphic doctrine, and how much do we know 
of the Orphic tenets altogether? The ancients, be it remem- 
bered, did not attach such great importance to these Orphic 
poems, 

Although we admit that there is an alloy of oriental theology 
in the Greek mythology, still we feel a great reluctance to go ail 
the length with Creuzer. It is quite nauseous to see that we 
cannot understand any Greek fable without travelling to sy Pts 
India, Persia, or Samothrace. ‘There is not a fable in the Greek 
mythology, however congenial to the noble imagination and to 
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+ An Enquiry into the Life and Wr itings of Homer, by Thos. Blackwell, 1735; and 
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the beautiful simplicity of Greek poets, however natural to the 
fanciful soil of Greece, but Creuzer sets out upon the discovery 
of a mysterious concatenation of that fable with some Pheeni- 
cian, or Hindoo story. ‘ Thus the fable of Love and Psyche,’ 
he says, ‘reminds us of the Samothracian and Orphic origin of 
the Erotic Mysteries ; it leads us to the Indian poem Gitago- 
vinda, and to understand it fully we must read the Canticum 
Canticorum, This allegory,’ continues Creuzer, ‘ came by co- 
lonies of priests from Persia to Samothrace, Thrace, and thence 
to Beeotia: remember!’ he exclaims, * the changes which hu- 
man souls underwent in the Mythrian ceremonies; recollect the 
Pythagorean numbers, which contain the doctrine of a fallen 
soul; and upon due consideration you will perceive that the alle- 
gory ‘of Love and Psyche is intended to show how God, the 
Eternal Love, attracts the fallen soul of Psyche.’ 

Creuzer is, we believe, more felicitous in the explanation of 


genealogies. We “ give two specimens to our readers. (Cf. 
IL. v. 501; Od. v. 128 ») 


Koaros Deovia 


Laciwy Anpunrne 


— 


TTAodros 
Strength (xedros) combined with intelligence (Qgsviz) render the 
earth (Anusreng ) productive ; ; its fruits give us health (lasiwy) : 
optilence ( mhovros) is the final reward of strength and intelligence. 
Another is th: it of the Molionides. (Il. xxiii. 641.) 


Actor Molione Poseidon 
ne wy — is 


» ~ a 
Eurytus Cteatus. 


Actox is the man who lives upon the coast (2xrn). Molione is 
a warlike woman (uddos, 4dA0s) ; Poseidon, the god of the ocean. 
Therefore those who have for their common parents the man 
living upon the coast, and the seafaring man, and are descended 
from a warlike mother, or who are warriors, and sailors, at the 
same time, will have as children men of property (Kréaros) and 
able to protect it ("Evguros from e puomat.) 

Hermann gave a some what different explanation. * 

We cannot reconcile ourselves to the deep symbolical signifi- 
cance which Creuzer often fancies to have discovered. Dionysus 


* Hermann corrects Creuzer, by showing that the second syllable of Evgiros being 
short, it cannot be derived from piouas, 
was 
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was represented with wings at Amycle, Asivoos Yidas, from 
Jina, wings. (Paus, Lac. xix. 6.) Now, Pausanias himself ex- 
plains the wings as a symbol of the flight which our thoughts 
take, when we have tasted liberally the gift of Bacchus. This 
explanation is not abstruse and recondite enough for Creuzer ; 
he is convinced that the wings represent also the elements, and 
their inspiring powers. 

We are not hostile upon principle to the symbolical interpre- 
tation: the question is, Was the Greek system of religious 
belief of Asiatic origin? There is the point of partial dis- 
sent. Being ourselves a little acquainted with oriental man- 
ners, we know that symbolical expressions are resorted to fre- 
quently even in familiar conversation. A ‘Turk will raise his five 
fingers, to prove that some in this world must be great, and 
others little. The architecture, sculpture, and painting of the 
ancient Greeks, as well as their poetry, were replete with sym- 
bols and allegories, and Creuzer proves this in a variety of in- 
stances. The tower of the winds at Athens was an octagon; 
we see on the coins of Rhodes a rose (jo3ov) ; the Graces (Paus. 
II. xxiv. 5,) held-a rose, a myrtle branch, and dice in their 
hands, designating beauty, love, and playfulness, A myrtle tree 
was chosen for the statue of Venus at Temnos, a vine for that of 
Bacchus at Naxus ; Diana, the daughter of the Night, was carved 
in ebony at Ephesus. The Christians also adopted symbolical 
representations. ‘The Gothic churches are built in the form of 
across. The Virgin Mary, the Queen of Heaven, is represented 
by the Catholics in a blue dress. We believe the sacrifice to be 
a primitive form of worship, and is it not a symbolical action ? 
‘The ceremonies and rites of the ancient religions had a symbo- 
lical meaning; but Creuzer fails to convince us, that the sym- 
bolism of the Greek religion and mythology bears a gene! ral re- 
ference to Asiatic doctrines. His interpret: ations and etymolo- 
gies are frequently forced, and sometimes, we believe, altogether 
absurd. Even where there are points of resemb lance, it is 
wrong to suppose uniformly a common origin. Else the fable 
of Hylos might have given rise to Goethe’s beautiful romance 
of ‘ the Fisher.’ 

We can produce a striking instance, that Creuzer makes occa- 
sionally sad blunders. Fulgentius speaks of * Labeo qui disci- 
plinas Etruscas Tagetis et Bacchetidis xv. voluminibus expli- 
cavit. This Bacchetis was an Etruscan nymph. But Creuzer 
talks of an inspired man, Bacchetides, or Baches, a disciple of 
Tages. Moreover, the Etruscans knew nothing of inspi ired pro- 
phets ; and how can Creuzer infer from the above passage, that 
Bacchetis was a disciple of Tages? 


We 
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We will give one specimen of Creuzer’s etymologies, Every 
one knows the fable of Narcissus. He was the son of the river 
Cephisus, and of the nymph Lirioessa. This handsome youth 
saw his own image in a spring, and became so enamoured of his 
own beauty, that he never ceased gazing upon the watery mirror 
until he consumed himself and died. A flower of the same name 
grew up near the spring. The name of the mother,’ says 
Creuzer, *‘ denotes sweetness, pleasure,’ (Acipiov, lily) ; and Nar- 
cissus being the son of a river, it is clear that his life was a flow 
of pleasure. Conon tells us, that he scorned the love of Ami- 
nias; and Creuzer forthwith assures us, that he refused to love 
his better (ducivova). 

We shall state shortly our view of Greek mythology. 

Homer and Hesiod found in circulation a great number of 
traditions of national or religious meaning. Their origin and 
meaning may, in a variety of instances, have been unknown to 
themsely es; we rather assume this, than that they connected a 
secret mystical meaning with their words, or that they intended 
to disguise it. They knew of no mysteries, for they never make 
the slightest mention of them. Being neither philosophers, nor 
priests, they did not cling closely to those traditions, but retained 
or added what they supposed w ould please the people. 

The Oriental mythology being entirely the work of priests, 
pursued a more steady process. It was founded upon two prin- 
ciples, which are absolutely foreign to the Greek mythology. 
Their system of religion is a system of emanation: one divinity 
is an emanation of the other. The Greek system is one of gene- 
ration and apotheosis; the latter was utterly unknown to the 
oriental people. 

Another essential point in which the oriental religions differ 
from the religion of the Greeks, is the Duallismus. They all 
establish two contending powers in the universe, which coun- 
teract each other in a physical and moral point of view. In the 
Egyptian system all the good proceeds from Osiris, and all the 
evil from Typhon ; the Persians had their Ormuzd and Ahri- 
man.* The Indian pneumatology establishes two classes of 
nile the Dejotas, or Surs, and the Daints, or Assurs. They 
pretend even that the soul of man is iealiies Thus Plotinus 
speaks of a natural and divine soul. 

It is undeniable, that physical ideas were connected with 
oriental, but especially Egyptian my thology. Thus the Sphinx 
in Egy pt, a virgin with the body of a lion, ‘signified the summer 


* The Etruscans ha \ probably, also good and bad demons. Niebuhr’s Rom. Hist. 2d 


ed. p. 138. The Romans divided also every part of nature into two sexes and persons 


Tellus and Tellumo, Anima, Animus, p. 437. 
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solstice, and the flood of the Nile between the sign of the virgin 
and the lion. But in Greece, when Anaxagoras asserted that 
the god Helios was only a glowing mass of metal, he was ac- 
cused of impiety :—so averse was the popular belief to physical 
explanations, The philosopher might entertain such notions, 
but it was dangerous to tamper with the popular belief. 

The Greeks of Homer’s time knew little of astronomy, there- 
fore their mythology cannot have a reference to astronomy. 
Neither the Mzonian, nor Hesiod, knew any thing of the zodiac. 
The names of the few stars with which they were acquainted 
denote no astronomical knowledge, but are grounded upon rude 
notions taken from their own life: thus it came that constella- 
tions were supposed to represent a chase. 

No complicated system of astronomy, or natural philosophy, 
van, therefore, form the basis of Greek mythology. The gods 
of Homer are not representatives of the solar or lunar system : 
science was not the monopoly of the priesthood in Greece, as it 
was in Egypt, since no such priesthood existed. The Indian, 
Egyptian, and Hebrew priesthood, had colleges, or schools, in 
which they communicated their doctrines to the youth of their 
Own order; but nothing similar is found in Greece. Cosmo- 
gonic ideas can never have formed to any extent the substance 
of popular belief; the notions of the multitude must have been 
simple, and more connected with practical life. Hence Homer 
represents the gods as created beings, which rose out of the 
water (Qxcavev te Seaiv yéveow. Il. xiv. 20). The gods preside 
over the concerns of domestic and social life, and their govern- 
ment is fashioned upon the forms of government which existed 
in Greece. The changes from one state of society to another 
could easily be retraced in the successive generation of gods. 
This, we conceive, is an important point, which has been en- 
tirely overlooked, or disregarded, by Creuzer. He contented 
himself with carefully collecting all the notions of philosophers 
for a succession of centuries, from the earliest ages down to the 
new Platonics; with finding out analogies between the mythology 
of different countries ; and, availing himself of the additional aid 
of the works of art, he has succeeded in making out a system of 
mythology which belongs to no country, nor to any period what- 
soever. 
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Arr. III.—1. Klopstocks Oden und Elegien mit erkliirenden 
Anmerkungen und einer Einleitung von dem Leben und den 
Schriften des Dichters. Von C, F. R. Vetterlein. 1827—8. 

2. Klopstocks stimmtliche Werke. 12 vols. Leipzig. 

3. Klopstock und seine Freunde. Briefwechsel der Familie 
Klopstock, NWerausgegeben von Klamer Schmidt, 2 vols. 
Halberst. 

4, Klopstock, Er und iiber ihn. Herausgegeben von Carl Fried- 
rich Cramer. 5 vols. Leipzig. 

LEIM, the enthusiastic admirer of Klopstock, who adored 

the genius of the poet with all the affection of a lover, and 
loved the man with a jealousy as strong as death, said, that the 
author of the ¢ Messiah’ required another Addison to point out 
his beauties to Ais countrymen, Without, for the present, 
disputing the equality of the German and English epic poets, or 
the critical qualific ations of Addison, we m: iy, with reason, 
question whether the literary merits of Klopstock are sufficiently 
appreciated by our countrymen, 

Klopstock } is especially ‘entitled to our regard, as being one 
among the few who have t sught the Muses to 

* contemn low earth, 
Decently proud, and mindful of their birth’ 

Like Milton, he addressed himself to a ‘ work, obtained not by 

the invoci stion of Dame Memory and her siren daughters, but by 

devout prayer to that Eternal Spirit, who can enrich with all 
utterance and knx owreden, and sends out his Seraphim with the 
hallowed fire of his altar, to touch and purify the lips of whom 
he pleases.’ The connexion between Poetry and Religion is of 
the highest antiquity, and nearest relationship. What is the 
sublimest poetry but religion, the truths of which, in all ages 
and countries, it has been its office to re present and embody in 
expressive symbols? And religion itself, though infinitely hi; cher 
than poetry, by reason of its purity, and still more differenced 
from philosophy, as being itself the very principle of life, can 
only be suitably exhibite d in those magnificent. forms by which 
it is the business of Imagination to express, however mythic ally, 
the otherwise incommunicable ideas inde libly impressed on the 
human mind by the hand of its omnipotent Creator. 

"Twas God himself that first tuned ev: ery tongue, 

And gratefully of him alone they sung.’ 

The poetical eminence, both of this country and of Germany, 
is principally owing to the religious advantages possessed by 
each. In both much—nay, perhaps, all—is owing to the spirit 
of Christianity by which the national mind is pervaded, and to 
the Reformation, through which the treasures of inspired wis- 

dom, 
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dom, which to the people at large had been for so long a period as 
a * book sealed, and a fountain closed,’ were made as universal 
as light, and common as air. This gave to the productions of 
genius a gravity and a pathos, an elevation and an importance, 

which in other Jands, where the like influences have not ope- 

rated, may be sought in vain. But in Germany the effects of 
these influences strike most upon the attention. Religion there 
is no coy and retiring maiden, but—unashamed to show herself 
in the guilds of the learned, and the places of public concourse— 

she presides in the lecture-room, and sits umpire among the 
arbiters of taste. Like philosophy, she is esthetic as well as 
moral, and, other and better than philosophy, she is also 
divine. The literary men of Germany esteem themselves mem- 
bers of a perpetual priesthood intended to interpret the great 
mythos of the universe, and successively to assist in the revela- 
tion of that Divine Idea’ by which it is supported, and of 
which it is only the manifestation, an imperfect one indeed, but 
in every age becoming more and more complete, ever progress- 
ing towards an ultimate and glorious development. Thus it is 
that religion is identified with all genius, and knowledge, and 
art, and reunited to that learning, from which some misinter- 
preters of scripture have injudiciously endeavoured to separate 
her consolations ; forgetting that theology is the complement of 
all science, and the supplement to every acquisition of the 
human mind; religion being in its very essence of universal ap- 
plication, and eternally the same in all time and space, whatever 
be its assumed form, and however incumbered with superstitious 
inventions ; and is, indeed, the product of that Divine Wisdom, 
which ‘ in all ages entering into holy souls, maketh them friends 
of God and prophets.’ 

It must be confessed, that in this country we are not prepared 
to rate thus highly the labours of literary men, and there are not 
a few who will regard these pretensions as rather extravagant, if 
not greatly presumptuous. Still it must be acknowledged, on 
all hands, that there is something elevated in the idea, and lau- 
dable in the attempt, to realize it in the character and conduct 
of men of genius. In Germany, it has had the effect of re- 
straining many such from those improprieties of behaviour, 
which have been too generally thought to coexist necessarily 
with superior intellectual endowment as a kind of set-off, where by 
our nobler fellows may be reduced to the ordinary stand: rd of 
humanity, and brought within limit of the poor conceptions, 
wherewith some persons would confine the almost infinite capa- 
bilities of the human mind; . . those improprieties, indeed, 
which have been too often justified, as 

‘ faults that daring genius owes 
Half to the ardour which its birth bestows, 


and 
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and which, sometimes, it is the fashion to vindicate by such poor 
apologies as this— 
‘ Breasts to whom all the strength of feeling given 
Bear hearts electric,—charged with fire from heaven, 
Black with the rude collision, inly torn, 
By clouds surrounded, and on whirlwinds borne, 
Driven o’er the lowering atmosphere that nurst 
Thoughts which have turned to thunder—scorch—and burst.’ 


This extraordinary admiration may also be defended as the 
act of a gratitude in which Englishmen, if weighed in the ba- 
lance, would, perhaps, be found to have been wanting, as having 
equal reason to be grateful, yet suffering others to excel them, 
(in appearance, though surely not in reality,) in the expression 
of a feeling which is of the very essence of religion. The Ger- 
man translation of the Bible not only opposed the influx of bar- 
barism, but became the standard of classical expression, ac- 
cording to which Klopstock, and many other writers of the first 
rank, selected their phrases, and modelled their style. It also 
awakened the mind of the country, and gave birth to some meri- 
torious attempts, religious, philosophical, and poetical,—not to 
be remembered without reverence: and we are persuaded, that 
it would be well for many men of talent, as also for some dab- 
blers in thought, if they were more seriously and frequently to 
study the sacred scriptures. Let the young man of genius, 
struggling with adverse circumstances, look upon himself as one 
of the noble brotherhood who had no honour in their own 
country, and yet were prophets, and willingly suffered for the 
ultimate advantage of the human race. This would be the way, 
indeed, to make all men of genius of one family, and to direct their 
attention to an exemplar, which would leave them no excuse or 
apology for a neglect of those more common duties, from which 
some have been encouraged in thinking that they were entitled 
to an immunity, through the possession of extraordinary talents. 


To Klopstock * is justly due some of the praise, for having 
given this direction to the mind of his country. For this task 
he was peculiarly fitted, and not a little prep: ared, by the quality 
of the paternal influence, and other circumstances connected 
with the spring and morning of his life. It is supposed, indeed, 
that his father, who was a zealous Lutheran, secretly influenced 
the poet during the composition of his great work. He appears, 
for a while, to have resisted his own impulses to restore Abba- 


* Frede rick Gottlieb Klopstoc k was born in the Abbey at Quedlinburg, July 2, 1724. 
He was the eldest of eleven children, six sons and five daughters. His father was the 


land steward of the domain, and occupied a part of it as farmer, 
dona 
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dona to the regions of light, in amiable submission to his father’s 
opinions, In a letter to Gleim, the old man speaks of a theolo- 
gical work in which he proposed to engage, and had been pro- 
mised assistance by the former, whom he invites to a day’s de- 
bate on the subject, to the exclusion of every other topic. A 
self-formed character, and like many such, somewhat singular 
in his opinions, and eccentric in his manners, and unfitted by 
habits of abstraction for the business of the world, he was 
during the latter part of his life reduced to a state of compara- 
tive indigence. 

In his father’s library, we are informed by the venerable Bod- 
mer, who published, in his Letters on Criticism, an interesting 
account of our author’s boyhood, were many Sermons and ten 
Bibles, but no poetical work. Our poet soon distinguished the 
Bible with his preference, and made it his constant pocket-com- 
panion. While yet in his childhood, he was so well acquainted 
with the phraseology of Hebrew literature, and the figurative 
manner of representing ideas in the scriptures, that he used it 
unconsciously, whenever he would express himself with vigour. 

We can readily believe that the impressive representations 
of inanimate nature with which the poetical books of Job, the 
psalmists, and the prophets, are replete, were not without 
their effect on a mind so sensitive as Klopstock’s. He was often 


heard, when he awoke in the morning, repeating whole chapters 
with an emphatic accent, like a poet reciting his own work. So 
deeply had those sacred descriptions impressed him, that he 
would frequently say the things themselves were not new 
to him, he had already seen them in the Psalms and the 
prophets. 


* When he approached to manhood,’ says Bodmer, ‘ the pathetic 
passages took the same strong hold on his heart, as the glittering 
and magnificent images had before taken on his fancy. A promise 
that fallen man should find mercy drew tears from his eyes ; a trace 
of the immortality of the soul threw him into a transport of grati- 
tude. Religion did not remain a mere speculation of the brain; it 
was a clear view of the greatness and glory of the Messiah; it was 
the pure feeling of love and grateful adoration. From this turn of 
mind sprung a style of writing full of poetry, before he had ever seen 
a verse, or knew any thing of prosody. He was a poet, while neither 
he nor his father suspected it. I have seen a letter which he wrote 
before he had attained his seventeenth year, to a youth of his own 
age, who seems to have been his only intimate acquaintance: it con- 
tained the following expressions. ‘‘ My friend! Image of my mind! 
whom an invisible Son of Heaven raises up with me to higher hopes 
than those of the human herd; dost thou look on the tender youth 
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of our friendship with that cheerful eye, which makes the innocence 
of youthful days cloudless, like the days of eternity ? What dost thou 
feel in the expressions wherewith thy noble heart consecrates to thy 
friend more than merely a verbal friendship? Let us so ennoble it, 
by the rectitude of our minds, that He who pours down his blessings 
from heaven, may look down with pleasure on it.’ 


It is not our design to write a life of Klopstock, with which 
the English reader may make himself sufficiently acquainted 
without our aid; but to produce a critical examination of his 
character and genius, with such illustrations from his life and 
writings, as may help to body him forth palpably and fully be- 
fore the reader’s vision. It has been said, that every poet is a 
religious man. The converse is equally true, if not more so, 
and of the remark no better illustration can be found than Klop- 
stock, Him his countrymen are fond of comparing with Milton 
—but the two poets are rather to be contrasted, and this not so 
much in their defects as in their excellencies. Equally religious 
—nay, enthusiastic—the feeling was in one the ground, and in 
the other the growth, of their poetic power. Love has made 
many a poet; disappointed love, it is said, made one of Pe- 
trarch ; but religion, which is the highest form of love, made 
Klopstock what he became. Hence it is that in all his works 
we perceive the enthusiast predominating over the poet. This 
remark will prove a key to most of his peculiar beauties and 
defects, and explain his occasional inferiority; and even, in 
some instances, his superiority to Milton. Not that Milton was 
less of an enthusiast, but his enthusiasm originated from another 
fountain, and flow ed on within other banks. Religious enthu- 
siasm is in practice generally exclusive, and shuts out many 
sublimities and harmonies, both of nature and art; but this 
would not be its effect, if religion were studied in its own spirit. 
Its obvious tendency is to enlarge the mind to lofty conceptions 
of nature and of man, and to impel us to acquire accurate and 
accumulated knowledge of both. But overpowered by the sub- 
limity of the One object of its contemplation, and the habit of 
abstraction thereby engendered, the mind becomes frequently 
absorbed in devotion, and retires into another sphere of exist- 
ence. Who shall lay any thing to the charge of such? Not we. 
We discourage not this high tone of feeling, this divine source 
of genuine inspiration. But this is not all which religion itself 
demands. Is it not social? Is it not, in its essence, charity ? 
Religion consists in a spirit of self-sacrifice, and forbids any man 
to live for himself, forbids him even to enjoy these excesses of 
inspiration alone. The talents thus acquired lose half their 
value, unless put out to use, by being intelligibly communicated 

to 
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to our fellow-men. Now, the mind of man, and the phenomena 
of nature, are the appointed exponents of these otherwise unut- 
terable mysteries, and religion is none other than the corre- 
spondence of things and ideas; and only by reference to the 
things of the visible creation, and the ascertained operations of 
the human mind, are these ideas communicable. He who, 
therefore, shuts out the world of sense from his contemplation, 
deprives himself of the language and the modes of speech which 
are generally intelligible. ‘This is the real source of much of the 
abruptness and obscurity commonly objected to Klopstock’s 
poetry, and which frequently renders it difficult of apprehension 
even to his own countrymen. 

In a letter to Bodmer, Klopstock observes, ‘I am rather 
fearful that my poetic years will be sooner over than those of 
others. At least, they will probably not extend to that age when 
Milton’s began.’ If by this passage Klopstock intended to 
suggest the impression that his genius was more precocious 
than Milton’s, we think there is sufficient evidence to the con- 
trary. The biographers of his immortal predecessor observe, 
that at that early time of his life, while he was at St. Paul’s 
School, such was Milton’s love of learning, and so great was his 
ambition to surpass his equals, that from his twelfth year he 
generally continued his studies till midnight ; indeed to this, in 
his second defence, he himself ascribes the first ruin of his eyes ; 
and in the seventeenth year of his age he was a good classical scho- 
lar, and master of several languages. Not so Klopstock. His early 
years were chiefly passed in athletic exercises, and from his thir- 
teenth to his sixteenth year he was placed in the Gymnasium at 
Quedlinburgh, during which time, to so great a degree did he neg- 
lect his studies, that he was obliged to use extraordinary applica- 
tion to get so much knowledge of Latin and Greek, as to enable 
him to pass his first examination on his removal to the College of 
Schulpforte, in Saxony. His mind, however, was equal to the 
demand made upon it. ‘ I still remember,’ says he, ‘ how 
frequently I walked up and down my garret in the heat of the 
sun, and studied in the sweat of my brow.’ The intellectual 
soil, however, on which this labour was expended, was not 
cursed, and he passed his examination with credit. At this 
College, under the Rector Freytag, he acquired an accurate ac- 
quaintance with the Classics, and excited the flame cf his inci- 
pient genius at the lamp of ancient art. Virgil was his favourite 
poet, and in imitation of his master, as also according to the 
fashionable taste of his time, he composed some pastorals—but 
his great ambition was to produce a work like the ‘ 4neid’ in his 
native language. Long undecided in the choice of his a 
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he at first sought for some hero in the German history, and at 
one time fixed on the Emperor Henry the First, surnamed the 
Fowler.* This, however, and other subjects, were ultimately 
superseded by that of the ‘ Messiah.’ 

When K!>pstock first formed his plan of that Poem, he is 
said to have been unacquainted with ‘ Paradise Lost,’ which sub- 
sequently became his favourite and constant study, and with the 
author of which he was ambitious of entering into competition. 
That he had, by a natural disposition, much intense feeling, like 
that which Milton expresses on the subject of epic composition, 
we need no other proof than the following extract from his Latin 
farewell oration on quitting Schulpforte, on ‘ The highest aim 


of Poetry,’ in which he takes occasion to develop thus his idea 
of an epic poet, 


‘ If amongst our present poets there may not be one who is 
destined to embellish his native country with this honour, hasten to 
arise, O glorious day, which shall bring such a poet to light! And 
thou, sun, which shall first behold, and with mild beams enlighten 
him, approach! May Virtue and Wisdom, with the celestial Muse, 
nurse him with the tenderest care! May the whole field of nature be 
displayed before him, and the whole magnificence of our adorable 
religion! To him may even the range of future ages be no longer 
wrapt in impenetrable darkness! And by these instructors may he be 


rendered worthy of immortal fame, and of the approbation of God 
himself, whom above all he will praise!’ 


Klopstock wanted that philosophical spirit, in which Milton 
so eminently abounded. The want of this spirit manifested 
itself as early as the period of his transmission from Schulp- 
forte to the University of Jena in 1745, which he disliked and 
left, on account of the scholastic disputes encouraged there on 
the Evidences of Christianity, to the truth of which he thought 
he possessed a better witness in his feelings, than could be eli- 
cited by abstract reasoning, or painful study. This aversion to 
metaphysical inquiries continued with him to his latest age. In 
the Berlin Archives he published some strictures on the philo- 
sophy of Kant, which, in his opinion, was subversive of revela- 
tion. His Odes on the Omnipresent, and the Contemplation of 
God, both end with an allusion to the doubt of Dydimus: in the 
first, he expresses his own freedom from the propensity; and, 
in the second, describes the state of the apostie’s mind as being 
one of peculiar horror. 

* He began to reign in the year 920, : 


} and in addition to his conquest of the 
Huns, and his successful war on the Venedi (a race who inhabited Saxony), had the 


peculiar recommendation to Klopstock’s patronage, of being the founder of the freedom 
of the poet’s native city, 


‘I see, 
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* I see, I see the witness! Seven horrible midnights he had 
doubted, and wrestled, adoring with the most agonized pains ! ! I see 


him! To him the Risen appears ! He lays his hands in the divine 
wounds! (Heaven and earth expire about him!) He sees the glory 
of the Father in the face of the Son! I hear . . I hear him! he ex- 
claims—(Heaven and earth expire about him !)—he exclaims, ‘‘ My 

Lord, and my God!” ’ 

Nor has he left the subject untouched in the ‘ Messiah.’ 

Without inquiry, however, there can be no certainty ; without 
doubt, no motive for inquiry. Certain it is, that either the 
rankness of mysticism or infidelity must beset the mind, that 
thinks without sufficiently philosophising. To think at all i is to 
philosophise in a certain degree; and philosophy cannot proceed 
without, at least, an incipient and implied doubt. Mysticism and 
infidelity are, indeed, essentially grounded in the same spirit 
of scepticism; but w ith this difference, that mysticism doubts 
to believe, and infidelity doubts only to doubt; their end is also 
diverse, the one ends in believing all things, the other in believ- 
ing nothing. The infidel is so afraid of believing wrongly, that he 
never gains sufficient courage to believe any thing at all. The 
mystic is so abhorrent of doubt, that in his haste to ‘ end it, 
and be rid on’t,’ he believes every thing. But, assuredly, 
between these two extremes there is the desirable mean. It is, 
moreover, impossible for a mind of any energy to rest content 
under this tyranny of implicit faith. Incipient doubts will arise . 
and improve into strong suspicions ; and, at an advanced period 
of life, the mind will find itself in no very enviable state, though 
one which might have been avoided by early and manly inquiry. 
Far better is it, that the waters should go over the soul, and she 
cry out from the very depths of hell ; so that her prayer be 
heard, and the day-spring arise at last. She must be lost, and 
redeemed. ‘There is no other safe process for the mind. And, 
in the case of Klopstock, an English critic of great eminence 
has ventured a conjecture, from the very natural manner in 
which these mental inquietudes are delineated in the author’s 
‘Tragedy of Solomon, that, perhaps, the poet of the Atonement 
had outlived his faith. No faith can endure but what is founded 
inreason. A little inquiry may leave a man a sceptic ; sufficient 
inquiry will perfect him into a Christian, a character to which 
none can lay claim before he has qualified himself to give a 
reason for the faith that is in him. But such a one must not be 
afraid of plunging into the depths, well assured that the Essen- 
tial Reason, of which his own is but a breath—an emanation— 
will redeem him from the terrors of the grave. He, however, 
who feels no ability, nor finds sufficient opportunity, to drink 
abundantly 
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abundantly of the waters of knowledge and of death, had better 
abstain.—Let such believe, but let them not pretend to teach— 
‘ Drink deep, or touch not:’ or to adopt a style of figure more 
in costume with the subject—only let the high priests among 
men dare penetrate behind the sacred veil ! Such a high priest 
was Klopstock—or ought to have been—but he contented him- 
self with the sanctuary of external worship, and ventured not 
into the Holiest of all. This he confesses in his Ode on the 
Contemplation of God, from which we have before quoted. 


‘I shall see God! Meditate that divinest thought, thou, who art 
able to think, who art ever near the grave of the body, yet eternal ! 
Not that thou venturest into the Holiest of all! In the sanctuary are 
heavenly graces much unconsidered, never prized, never celebrated. 
From afar only, only one milder glimmer, that I die not therewith ! 
One glimmer of thy glory, softened through earth-night, I see.’ 


Blessed, indeed, is the soul that believes without the evidence 
of sense ; but however he may persuade himself to the contrary, 
not such a one is the mystic. Klopstock’s father believed in the 
visible appearance of Satan, and the ordinary sensations of hope 
and fear were to him ominous and prophetic of prosperity or 
adversity. Klopstock himself also was inclined to elevate his 
own feelings into a supernatural region, and to esteem them as 
patterns of like affections in the Deity. In this way he subli- 
mates his amour for the sister of Schmidt, whom he celebrates 
in his Ode to God, written in 1748, the year in which he became 
acquainted with her, during his residence at Langasalza with his 
relation Weiss, in whose family he had accepted the situation of 
preceptor, 

‘ Thou, Jehova, 

Art named, but I am dust of dust! 
Dust, yet eternal! for the immortal soul 
Thou gav’st me, gav’st thou for eternity, 

Breath’dst into her, to form thy image, 

Sublime desires for peace and bliss— 

A thronging host! But one more beautiful 
Than all the rest, is as the queen of all— 

Of thee the last divinest image, 

The fairest, most attractive, . . Love! 
Thou feelest it, though as the Eternal One ; 
It feel rejoicing the high angels whom 

Thou mad’st celestial, . . thy last image, 

The fairest and divinest,—Love ! 

Deep within Adam’s heart thou plantedst it ; 
In his idea of perfection made, 
For him create, to him thou broughtest 
The mother of the human race. 
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Deep also in my heart thou plantedst it! 

In my idea of perfection made, 

For me create, from me thou leadest 

Her whom my heart entirely loves. 
Tow’rds her my soul is all outshed, . . in tears— 
My full soul weeps to stream itself away, 

Wholly in tears . . from me thou leadest 

Her whom I love, oh God! from me, 
—For so thy destiny, invisibly, 

Ever in darkness, works,—far, far away, 

From my fond arms in vain extended— 

But not away from my sad heart! 

And yet thou knowest why thou didst conceive, 

And to reality creating call, 

Souls so susceptible of feeling, 

And for each other fitted so. 

Thou know’st, Creator! But thy destiny 

Those souls, thus born as for each other, parts ; 
High Destiny, impenetrable, 

How dark, yet how adorable ! 

But life, when with eternity compared, 

Is like the swift breath by the dying breathed, 
The last breath, wherewith flees the spirit, 
That aye to endless life aspired. 

What once was labyrinth in glory melts 

Away—and destiny is then no more. 

Ah, then, with rapturous rebeholding, 

Thou givest soul to soul again ! 

Thought of the soul, and of eternity, 

Ww orthy and meet to soothe the saddest pain— 
My soul conceives it in its greatness; 

But oh, I feel too much the life 
That here I live! Like immortality, 

What seemed a breath, fearfully wide, extends! 
I see—I see—my bosom’s anguish 
In boundless darkness magnified. 

God! let this life pass like a fleeting breath ! 
Ah no !—But her who seems designed for me, 
Give—easy for thee to accord me— 

Give to my trembling, tearful, heart ! 
(The pleasing awe that thrills me, meeting her' 
The suppressed stammer of the undying soul 

That has no words to say its feelings, 

And, save by tears, is wholly mute!) 

Give her unto my arms, which, innocent, 

in childhood oft, I raised to Thee in heaven 
When with the fervour of devotion, 

I prayed of Thee eternal peace ! 









With 
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With the same effort dost thou grant and take 
From the poor worm, whose hours are centuries, 
His brief felicity—the worm, man, 
Who blooms his season, droops and dies ! 
By her beloved, I beautiful and blest 
Will Virtue call, and on her heavenly form 
With fixed eye will gaze, and only 
Own that for peace and happiness 
Which she prescribes for me. But, Holier One, 
Thee too, who dwell’st afar in higher state 
Than human virtue—thee, Ill honour, 
Only by God observed, more pure. 
By her beloved, will I, more zealously, 
Rejoicing meet before thee, and pour forth 
My fuller heart, Eternal Father ! 
In hallelujahs ferventer. 
Then, when with me she thine exalted praise 
Weeps up to heaven in prayer, with eyes that swim 
In ecstacy, shall I already 
With her that higher life enjoy. 
The song of the Messiah, in her arms, 
Quaffing enjoyment pure, I noblier may 
Sing to the good, who love as deeply, 
And, being Christians, feel as we !” 

This Ode is one of very great beauty and pathos ; but it is not 
the beauty of holiness, nor has it the purity of spiritual emotion ; 
for in all this, under the disguise of religious enthusiasm, no in- 
considerable quantity of sensualism * may be suspected. 

It was, however, a higher strain of mysticism, to soothe the 
tumultuous agitations of desire, with the thought that the first 
of Beings sympathizes therewith, through some mysterious re- 
semblance in his own nature. We mean not to deny that the 
persuasion is founded in a truth of great importance to Christian 
doctrine ; but when thus misinterpreted and misapplied, it leads 
to a confusion of things essentially distinct, . . e. g. Nature and 
Deity, and the mere accidents, perhaps, of the carnal mind with 
the operations of the Divine Spirit, whence that “ resolving of 
men’s faith and practice into the immediate suggestion of a Spirit 
not acting on our understandings, or rather into the illumination 
of such a Spirit as they can give no account of, + such as does 


not 


* The volatile br other of “the lady called it ‘spiritual gallantry.’ ‘He a as sks, in a 
letter to Gleim, * How came your little gossip to tell him, I had presumed to smile ; 
his spiritual gallantry ? He was not half pleased on the occasion.’ 

+ These words of Dr. Henry More singularly agree with Klopstock’s own account of 
the matter, in his Solomon, in which the wisest of men is made to confes 
rance of the manner in which his conversion was effected. 

Solomon. ‘ This 


Was the punition for my sensuality, 


s bis uller igno- 
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not enlighten their reason, or enable them to render their doc- 
trine intelligible to others ;’ ;;—in which, as Dr. Henry More well 
observes, ‘ there are two very bad things: first, it defaces and 
makes useless that part of the image of God in us which we call 
reason ; and secondly, it takes away that advantage, which raises 
Christianity above all other religions, that she dare appeal to so 
solid a faculty.’ 

Klopstock’s love, indeed, for the sister of his friend appears to 
have been, though passionately expressed, somewhat Platonic. 
ven thus early, he is content to consider that Providence knew 
it to be best for the souls thus apparently made for each other, 
that they should be separated by adverse destiny ; and, perhaps, 
attached no very definite images of sensuous enjoy ment to the 
phraseology of his Ode. In fact, the life he proposes is one 
partaking, in his conception, of the sublime characteristics of 
celestial being; and we know that in his ‘ Messiah’ he has, to 
very satiety, charged these sensations on angelic natures. 

All the circumstances connected with Klopstock and Fanny 
Schmidt are peculiarly characteristic of the man and the poet. 
They point out, particularly, the radical differences which distin- 
guish him from our great Milton. Milton, though sensible of the 
love of woman, and capable of esteeming it with a tenderness wor- 
thy of the heart of a poet, yet regarded her as an inferior creature, 
and rather patronised her with his favour, than made an inter- 
change of his affection. He gave her his love, but he reserved 
his will. Milton was an utter man—austere and lordly. Klop- 
stock, on the other hand, partook much of womanly tenderness 
—susceptible and gentle, fond of youthful society, particularly 
that of the softer sex. Both were equally egotistical, The 
egotism of Milton was proud and severe—confidence in his 
genius, his learning—his rectitude. That of Klopstock is charge- 
able with vanity, but alw ays amiable, and redeemed by grac eful 
touches of taste and feeling, though always craving for sym- 
pathy. This affinity with the female mind is indicated by the 
fact, that in this country, as in his own, he is the favourite of 
females,—who have been his biographers, the translators of his 
correspondence, and of much of his poetry. 

These temperamental sensibilities, however amiable, under 


That light to me darkness became. 
Chatkol. Then say 
How that same darkness became light again ? 
Solomon. 1 know it not. As little know I | 
I strayed into the erratic paths.’ 
Chalkol, however, is able to explain his fall to Solomon’s satisfaction ; his return, we 
think, was equally capable of solution. 


many 
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many circumstances might have been the occasion of much 
misery to their possessor. Nor did Klopstock escape. The 
feeling expressed in the Ode to God was not merely poetical,— 
was not fictitious. We have before said, that his enthusiasm 
did not grow out of his poetry,—but his poetry out of his en- 
thusiasm. That Ode was the growth of genuine feeling. It is 
this quality, and this quality mainly, which renders his Odes, 
notwithstanding the frequent absence of ornament, and a disre- 
gard of apparent connexion in the parts, so extremely valuable. 
In many of them, none can perceive the connexion, but such as 
are capable of entering into the feeling, and of elevation into the 
spirit, of the writer, whether mystical, or of purer inspiration. 
Klopstock’s love for F anny Schmidt was not less warm for being 
—- * My soul,’ he says, in a letter to the venerable 
odmer, whom he made the confidant of his attachment, ‘ was 
struck by powerful love—love which is but faintly traced in my 
Odes, for it was impossible to express it.’ Womanhood was to 
him a creature of mysterious sanctity; ‘ I love,’ says he, ‘a 
tender holy maid, to whom my third Ode is addressed, with the 
most tender holy love.’* It was from his esteem for the sex, 
that he was so desirous of its society. ‘ I often thought,’ he 
writes, ‘ that the sweetest moment of a poet’s triumph is to 
find himself the object of an amiable female audience, by whom 
he is at once admired and caressed. It has sometimes fallen to 
my lot to read the passage of Lazarus and Cidli to a circle of 
youthful maids, who admitted no other intruder, and sweetly 
repaid 


* The following description of Laura, in his Ode on Petrarch and Laura, was intended 
for Miss Schmidt. 
* Youthfully fair was she,—unlike the troop 
Of light and rosy maids 
Who thoughtless bloom, in the transiliency 
Of nature, made in sport ; 
Of feeling void, of mind, the omnipotent 
Triumphing look divine. 
Youthfully fair was she—her gestures all 
Spake her heart’s heavenly frame— 
Oh! worthiest of immortality 
She steps in triumph forth, 
Fair as a festal day, serene as air, 
Simple as Nature's self.’ 
It is impossible to refrain from smiling at Klopstock’s exaggeration of Fanny’s merits. 
‘ She has a certain character of beauty that distinguishes her from all others ; I can no 
otherwise describe it to you at present, than, by saying, that it ex actly corre sponds with 
what I have said of her in my songs. Perhaps Laura, who so thirsted for immortality, 
was like her. Radichen belonged to this order of beauties, though she was not like 
her.’ So also he tells Miss Schmidt that he had shewn a letter of hers to Mr. Sac k, the 
first preacher in the Royal Chapel at Berlin; ‘ 1 indulged him with a sight of your last 
letter, on which he rapturously exclaimed it was a perfect Sévigné !’ This pet by- name 
he afterwards transferred, with more propriety, to bis Meta Moller, 
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repaid me with their artless tears; in such moments how happy 
have I been! and yet, oh! Fanny, how much more happy | 
might be!’ Poetry, purer and chaster, could not have moved 
the ‘ unblemished’ heart of ‘ sainted chastity,’ than what 
composes the Episodes to which the poet alludes, and of which 
Madame de Staél observes, that ‘ the author needs sometimes to 
have readers after their resurrection like Cidli and Semida.’ 

Klopstock’s Odes are arranged in the order of time in which 
they were written, and form a sort of registry of his poetical ex- 
perience, and of the circumstances and incidents which at dif- 
ferent periods of his life impressed his fancy and feelings. We 
believe that one Hutwalker, a senator of Hamburgh, once read 
a lecture on these sublime productions, (decidedly the best 
efforts of Klopstock’s muse,) in which he traced, nearly in the 
poet’s own words, the progress of his genius,—the different 
stages of his divine activity. Such a disquisition would be ex- 
ceedingly desirable, but the limits of a paper would not permit 
us to perform it justly. 

The Odes of Klopstock,—written for relaxation during the 
composition of the ‘ Messiah,’—exhibit the writer as a man—a 
a lover—a friend—a husband—a patriot and a Christian. 

leither has he been ashamed to register his favourite amuse- 
ments. In the exercise of skating and horse-riding he much 
delighted ; nor has he left them uncelebrated *. 


Of 


* The following Ode is on the subject of skating. 


* THE ICE COURSE. Give melody. Both moon 


‘ Too oft is in eternal night 

The great name of inventors tombed, 
What they, inquisitive, 
Discovered, we enjoy ; 

But them doth honour guerdon too ? 


Who named to thee the daring man, 
Who first on mast uplifted sail ? 
Ah! passed not away 
E’en the renown of him, 
Who for the very feet found wings ? 


And shall he not immortal be, 


Who found for us both health and joys,... 


Which ne'er the horse bestowed 
Courageous in the course,.. 
Which e’en the dance possesses not ? 


And shall my name immortal be ? 
I to the slipping steel invent 

Its cunning dance. Along 

It flies with lighter swing, 
In circles fairer to behold. 


Thou knowest each alluring sound 
Of music, therefore to the dance 


And forest hear the sound, 
When hasty flight its horn commands. 


Oh, youth! who know’st to animate 
The water-cothurn, and more swift 
Dancest. Leave to the town 
Its chimney. Come with me 
Where beckons thee the erystal’s plain. 


How it in vapours shrouds its light! 
How softly winter’s coming day 
Illumes the lake! Like stars, 
The shining Rime o’erstrewed 
The night above the crystal’s plain. 


How still about us the white field! 

How sounds by the young frost the path ! 
Far thy cothurnus’ sound 
Betrays thee unto me, 

When, fleet one, from the sight thou hast’st ! 


Have we not for the feast enough 
Of bread? of joyful wine? The air 
Of winter for the meal 
Sharpens the appetite, 
Wings on the feet still more—still more. 
Turn 
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Of Klopstock, the lover, the Ode from which we have already 
extracted will enable the reader to judge. The poet wrote to 
the venerable Bodmer several letters on the subject, by which it 
appears that Schmidt had rebuked him for timidity, in not un- 
folding his affection to his sister. He pained and pleased him- 
self, in estimating the probability of his being beloved again. 
When, however, his addresses became bolder, family prudence 
prevented the young lady from declaring herself explicitly. In 
Klopstock, we see a sensitive overwrought spirit seeking for 
love, as ardent, as intense as his own, but repulsed and disap- 
pointed in finding only a partial return of affection, which might 
be continued or withdrawn at the dictate of an interested pru- 
dence. This prudential feeling Klopstock was willing to con- 
ciliate, and actually engaged in a commercial speculation; ‘ a 
proposal to which,’ he afterwards says, ‘ no other motive could 
have induced him to listen for a single moment.’ His merits 
having, through the influence of Count Bernstoff, obtained for 
him a pension of four hundred dollars from the court of 
Denmark, in order that he might be enabled to finish the 
‘Messiah,’ he made again an offer of his hand to Fanny. 
But this very occurrence, perhaps, prevented an immediate 
acceptance in explicit terms, lest it might be construed into 


self-interest ; and gave opportunity for the poet to complain of 
her indifference i in a very poetical epistle, which was interpreted 
as a surrender of his claims on her affection—a surrender reluc- 
tantly allowed. Miss Schmidt’s answer had been a long time in 
preparation, and was not of a very ardent character; and there 
is reason to believe * that her affection for him was not very 

intense, 


rurn thee unto the left. 1 will At other times thy ear marks all— 

Me to the right half-circling turn. Hear how the death-tone plains upon 
Take thou the swing as thou The flood. How sounds it now 
Mayst see me take it. So! Thus differently !—how 

And now fly swiftly past me—fly ! Sounds it, when miles down gapes the frost! 


Thus we the serpentine career dackward! Let not the glittering path 

Upon the long shore soaring go— Seduce thee, from the shore to go— 
Be not too artful. That For where it hides you deep, 
Position I love not, Haply, the waters stream, 

Nor Preisler would it imitate. Haply, ‘the fountains bubble up. 


Whereto art listening from the shore ? Death streams out from the wave unheard ! 
Unskilful skaters yonder sound— Death rushes from the secret fount ! 

Over the ice not yet Though lightly, as this leaf, 

The hoof and load have passed, Thou glidest thither—ah ! 


Nor yet the nets gone under it. Youth, thou mayst sink and perish yet!’ 


* Her brother thus writes to Gleim—‘ Klopstock’s Odes are incomparable—nothing 
surprises me so much, as that a man susceptible of love, and so capable of describing 
those delicious transports which produce in his soul a sort of permanent delirium, hath 
hitherto failed to excite any correspondent emotions,’ 
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intense, though her esteem was great. Yet she thought proper 
to feign, or, perhaps, felt a little displeasure at an incident which 
occurred while our poet was on his journey to Bodmer, in ac- 
ceptance of his invitation to reside with him at Zurich. Schmidt 
himself also made it one of the reasons for the subsequent 
estrangement of the family. 

We confess we are anxious that Klopstock should, in this story 
of his first love, stand fair in general estimation. He was young ; 
and his heart was peculiarly susceptible. Fanny was the sister 
ofhis relation and friend, who occupied the same sitting-room 
with him at the University of Leipzig, who interested himself 
in his literary success, and whose sprightly and playful irony 
must have been grateful to Klopstock, as a contrast to his own 
fine phrenzy. But Schmidt was a worldling, and incapable of 
rightly appreciating the high enthusiasm of the poet’s spirit. 
His affection for Fanny, we suspect, was too romantic for her 
family—too out of the world;—they were afraid of it. Moreover, 
it was like Romeo’s love for his fair Rosaline— 


* That heavy lightness, serious vanity, 
Misshapen chaos of well-seeming forms, 
Feather of lead, bright smoke, cold fire, sick health ; 
Still-waking sleep, that is not what it is.’ 


It had the effect of plunging the poet into a deep melancholy, 
which, however interesting it may be in poetical description, is 
apt to be despised by even the more cultivated of the sex, who, 
if taught to know too much of their power, are inclined to use it 
tyrannically. 


‘ Tut, man; one fire burns out another’s burning, 
One pain is lessened by another's anguish ; 
Turn giddy, and be holp by backward turning ; 
One desperate grief cures with another's languish, 
Take thou some new infection to thy eye, 
And the rank poison of the old will die.’ 


The time had arrived in which he was, perhaps, interested in 
supposing that Fanny remained as cold, as insensible, and as 
indifferent, as she had always appeared to be. It was, however, 
not without a pang that he ‘could do this. F anny, in 1755 ), gave 
her hand to a merchant at Eisenach, of whom her brother said, 
‘ that he had not only sense and good humour, but a handsome 
person, and was consequently in possession of every requisite to 
make a reasonable discreet woman happy.’ Such a one was 
more suited to her taste than a Klopstock ; and Providence had 
ordained for the poet an amiable woman, capable of sympathising 


with his tenderest feelings in their sublimest moods. For the 
year 
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year 1751, in which his mind was agitated with these conten- 
tions, we have no ode. But this conflict of feeling was not with- 
out a beneficial effect on his poetical character. It awakened 
the inherent sensibilities of his heart, which, perhaps, might 
have remained dormant, and unknown even to himself, had not 
the finger of love’s lightning ‘ touched it to fine issues.’ Such 
are the agitations of mind—the agonies of heart, by which ge- 
nuine poets are instructed in the mysteries of human emotion. 
But these sorrows, though intense, are such as 


‘ 


. . oft excel 
All joys in joy.’ 
They cleanse and purify the spirit, and make it conscious of its 
own power and greatness. The poetry of Klopstock is the very 
offspring of his own personal experience. His Odes are the 
diary of the growth of his mind and heart. In comparing his 
correspondence and his lyrical productions together, we fre- 
quently discover the same thoughts and images—these produc- 
tions were the exact transcript of his actual impressions, recom- 
posed into artful combination. The following Ode is of this de- 
scription :— 
‘THE LAKE OF ZURICH, 1750. 
Fair, Mother Nature, is the cunning pomp 
Bestrown o’er earth by thee ;—more fair the face 
That, radiant with the thought 
Of thy creation, smiles 
Come, from the glittering lake’s grape-clustered banks, 
Or hast thou soared again to heaven, oh come! 
In the roseate ray that tints 
The evening zephyr's wing, 
And teach my song to be like youth serene, 
Sweet Joy! as thou—like the exulting life 
That leaps in youth, and yet 
Like feeling Fanny soft. 


Already far behind us Uto lay, 
At whose foot Zurich in the peaceful vale 
Rears freemen—many hills 
Vine-covered had fled by. 
Now the far Alp its silver brow unveiled, 
And the youth's heart-pulse beat more tenderly, 
And his companion fair 
More eloquently wooed. 
Then Hirzel’s Daphne, worthy she the song, 
Sang “ Haller’s Doris’’—Hirzel loved by Kleist,* 


—— —_ a 


* The original is— 
‘ « Haller’s Doris,’’ die sang, selber des Liedes werth, 
Hirzel’s Daphne, den Kleist innig wie Gleimen liebt.’ 
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And Gleim—and we youths sang, 
And felt, like Hagedorn. 


Soon the plain brought us to the shadowy arms 
Of the cool forest, that o’ercrowns the isle— 
There, there, Joy! camest thou 
Down on us plenteously. 
Thee, goddess! we felt thee,—Joy’s very self 
Wert thou! twin sister of Humanity, 
Mate of thine innocence, 
Shed all abroad on us! 


Sweet, frolic Spring! thy spirit breathes above 
The meads where thou art born, and melts the hearts 
Of youths and tender maids 
With influénces soft. 
Thou makest Feeling victor ; heaves through thee 
Each blooming breast more fair, more tremblingly ; 
With disenchanted mouth, 
Love louder speaks through thee ! 


Lovely the Wine that woos the feelings well 
To softer bliss, to interchange of thought, 
In the Socratic cup, 
Wreathed with the dewy rose ; 
That penetrates the heart, and wakes resolves 
The drunkard knows not, while exciting thought, 


And teaches scorn of all, 
Unworthy of the wise! Fame’s 


Mr. W. Taylor of Norwich, in his excellent work, the ‘ Historic Survey of German 
Poetry,” has published a critique on this Ode. Has he not, however, mistranslated the 
above passage, by the following lines ? 


‘ And Haller’s Doris sang, the pride of song, 
And Hirzel’s Daphne, dear to Kleist and Gleim.’ 


He supposes that Haller and Hirzel, with the Daphne and Doris whom they had 
celebrated, were of the party, which he states to have been “ select”’ Hirzel and 
Daphne, we have reason to believe, only were present, and she sang ‘ Haller’s 
Doris’ —the wife ofthat Hirzel who was equally beloved by Kleist and Gleim. We 
notice this mistranslation, because it has led to a whimsical error in the critic’s 
account of the poet Haller, in which he raises a probability on his own mistran- 
slation. * In the summer of 1731, probably, Haller made a tour through Zurich 
with his bride; and was of the water party, whose visit to an island in the lake 
Klopstock recollected still in 1750 so vividly, and immortalised in the finest of his Odes.’ 
The whole particulars~ scenery and visit, are given in a letter of Klopstock to Schmidt, 
as having occurred in 1750, and it contains no vivid recollections of what happened in 
1731. Besides, is it probable that Klopstock was at Zurich in 1731, or ever at Zurich 
at all before his visit to Bodmer? He writes in a letter to Bodmer, dated Nov. 28, 1749, 
‘Tam already well acquainted i tdea with a certain country, which I call Zurichia. 
Perhaps, | may have formed a mistaken notion of it: but, in the mean while, I please 
myself with emagining a country more beautiful than any other in the world. Accord- 
ing to my ideas, there belong to a fine country mountains, vallies, lakes, and, what is 
far preferable, the abode of friends. How distant, and in what situations, dwell Breitinger, 
Hirzel, Waser, Ischamer?” This, we think, is decisive of the question, In 1731 Klop- 
stock was only seven years of age 
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Fame’s silver voice with strong attraction charms 
The thrilling heart,—and immortality 
Is a great thought, and worth 
The sweat of noble souls. 
To be to the fourth generation of 
Our children, with the tone of ecstacy, 
Oft mentioned by the name, 
Oft from the grave invoked ; 
Their gentle hearts to form, and thee, oh, Love ! 
And thee, oh, holy Virtue! there diffuse ; 
By Heaven! it is worth 
The sweat of noble souls! 
But sweeter, lovelier, more attractive still, 
O, Fame! on a friend’s arm to prove a friend ! 
And thus enjoy the life, 
That might eternal be! 


In tender thought, within the airy shades 
Of the dim forest, mutely, with sunk gaze, 
Fixed on the silver wave, 
I mused the pious wish: 
“Were you with us, who love me, though afar, 
Whom, on the bosom of our father-land 
Lone-cast, my seeking soul, 
In happy hour, once found ; 
Oh! we would build us huts of friendship here, 
And here for ever dwell!” The shady wood 
To Tempe changed ; the vale 
Into Elysium !’ 


Klopstock himself has almost precluded criticism on this fine 
Ode. He has given a full account of the excursion which it 
celebrates in a letter to Schmidt. The letter begins in this 
manner :— 

‘I know not, indeed, when I have enjoyed such a succession of 
lively, natural pleasures, as this delicious day afforded.’ 


Shortly after he thus proceeds :— 

‘ Hirzel’s wife, a young woman, with speaking blue eyes, who 
sings Haller’s “ Doris” with incomparable pathos, was the queen of 
the party ; and I of course, as occupying the post of honour, was ex- 
pected to be her loyal knight. Unfortunately for the credit of my 
fidelity, there was in our party a Miss Schinz, (the sister of a very 
agreeable young man, who was also present) a black-eyed girl, who 
was the youngest and the prettiest of the group: at the first glance 
my heart beat with emotion, for I saw in her the exact counterpart 
of the girl who, in her thirteenth year, had pledged herself to be 
mine.’ 


In the above Ode, the poet proceeds, in rapid transition, to 
retrace 
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retrace the scenery, circumstances, and feelings, of that day’s 
pleasure on the lake. Mount Uto, and the vine-covered hills, 
had fled by; and some Alpine summit ever and anon unveiled 
its silver brow, while the boat progressed on its quiet way. The 
poet recalls his interesting conversation with the little girl of 
seventeen*, who suggested to his sensitive mind reminiscences 
of his boyish love, and the pleasure which he had received from 
the incident of the queen of the party having sung the poem 
composed by Haller in praise of Mariana Wyss von Mathod, 
under the poetical name of ‘ Doris.’ The party was numerous, 
sixteen in number, composed of strangers ; but the Episode of 
the Wife of Hirzel singing the poem of ‘ Doris’ was peculiarly 
grateful to the poet—it was Hirzel’s Daphne who sang Haller’s 
‘ Doris,’ the Daphne of that Hirzel who was dear to his absent 
friends, Kleist and Gleim. He felt inspired, and with the young 
men of the party joined in song. By a natural transition he was 
awakened to the picturesque beauty around him, and interpret- 
ing the feelings of the others by his own, and, perhaps, con- 
cluding from their conversation, he exclaims, ‘ that they sang 
and felt like Hagedorn—sang like the poet of that name, and 
felt like his brother, the critic on painting and landscape |’ 

The spirit of the poet now kindled by appropriate stimulants, 
thoughts of Haller, and Kleist, and Gleim, and Hagedorn, 
occur to his imagination; and he expresses his preference for 
the joys of friendship before the spring with its feelings of love ; 
—yea, before ‘ wine quaffed in the society of genius ;’ and even 
the love of fame, ‘ that last infirmity of noble minds!’ No 
sooner is he landed on the island, and stationed in the forest, 
than he wishes for the presence of his friends, to participate in 
his enjoyment; and, abstracted in thought from the rest of the 
company, he indulges silently in the pleasing vision, that he and 
his friends might live together in so sweet a spot for ever! So 
felt Klopstock for his friends. Among strangers, his thoughts 
wandered to them ; even in the happiest moments of existence, 
his heart yearned for their presence. 

So felt Klopstock for his friends! In the ‘ Journal of the Ex- 
cursion to Zurich,’ he performs a promise which he had made, 
to describe the scene from whence he beheld in beatific vision 
the phantoms of his dear distant friends. Schmidt he per- 
ceived from a wooded cliff, standing by a young fir, on which 
he had inscribed his name, not without the hope of attaining to 


* This is the spixitual gallantry to which Schmidt alluded— What will you say,’ he 
asks Gleim, ‘to the shy little Schinz, and of her interesting, timid attitude, when ad- 
dressed by Klopstock with his half-spiritual, half-friendly gallantry. 1 have a lively 
image of her in my mind’s eye.’ 


VOL, III. NO. VI. 2B coeval 
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coeval longevity ;—he beheld his sister gliding on a crimson 
cloud, refulgent with the setting sun, through a young plantation 
of beech trees, till lost, at length, in the misty shadows of the 
darker wood. Cramer, and his consort, next appeared, rapt in 
ecstacy, whilst listening to some heavenly voice which issued 
from a ridge of orient clouds, and whose strain was such as 
might have been breathed by some departed spirit, ere admitted 
to the communion of immortal beings. Gleim he observed 
standing on the margin of a clear brook, and complaining, with 
an air of lassitude and melancholy, that he had so long been 
separated from Kleist. In a most delicious valley, Gartner and 
his wife were reclining on the fresh green bank, and exchanging 
smiles of mutual love and felicity; these were soon greeted by 
Gellert—Gellert, whose looks were grave and frigid, whilst his 
soul overflowed with the tenderest affections. Smiling at the 
foot of a cliff sat Rabener, but could find no subject for ridicule 
in the simple peasants labouring in the valley: then Ebert, 
bounding from a hill, laid down his § Pope,’ and talked to him- 
self of his absent friends. In the shadiest spot, Kleist,—the in- 
comparable Kleist,—with a mien that bespoke the philanthro- 
pist, having listened intensely to the music of the nightingale, 
raised his eyes, and gazing on a beauteous vision in the distant 
horizon, invoked the name of ‘ Doris.’ Hagedorn, and Gesike, 
no less worthy than Hagedorn, were seen together; and sup- 
ported between them, he discerned the image of true happiness, 
whom they had rescued from the half-virtuous, half-witted crowd, 
who had presumed to claim acquaintance with the goddess. 
Olde was also with them, and with one indignant glance re- 
buked the boldest of those intruders who ventured to pursue 
their steps. 

What fine materials these for an Ode! But Klopstock had 
already written a long lyric on his friends, to which he after- 
wards gave the name of ‘ Wingolf.’ 

‘ Wingolf,’ or ‘ the Temple of Friendship,’ is embellished with 
allusions to the Scandinavian mythology. It consists of eight 
songs. We had translated the whole, but, for want of space, 
can only give the introductory son 


r 
g. 
* WINGOLF, 
FIRST SONG, 
Proud and impetuous with the fire of youth, 
As Gna pledged on the wing,—as fed from out 
Iduna’s golden vase divinely,— 
Sing I my friends in bolder numbers. 
O grove-song! wilt thou into strophes grow? , 


Wilt thou, like Ossian’s rapture lawlessly, 
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Like Uller’s dance on Ocean's crystal, 
Soar freely from the poet’s spirit ? 

The floods of Hebrus rolled, with eagle speed, 

The Celt’s lyre down their stream, which had constrained 
The woods, and taught the rocky summits 
Forth from amidst the clouds to wander. 

So flowed the Hebrus. Shadow-softener ! 

Thy flying head, with dead and bloody brow, 
Borne with that lyre of thine succeeded, 
High in the noise of falling billows. 

So the wood-stream towards the ocean flows! 

So flows my song too, strong and full of thought, 
That I deride the pseudo critic 
Who hears, and from the gloss drops coldly. 

Him bless, oh song, to festal meeting bless, 

With friendly salutations welcome him, 

Who over Wingolf’s stately threshold, 
Serene, wreathed in the grove, now enters, 

Thy bard waits. Minion of soft Hlyn, oh, where 

Remain’st thou? Com’st thou from the inspiring mount, 
Achaian-Hemus? or arrivest 
Thou from the seven hills immortal ? 

Where the descendant of the Scipios, 

Flacci and Tullii, meditating them, 

More sounding spake and sang—where Maro 
Is than the capitol more deathless— 
Securely proud, the eternity it saw 
Of the high marbles: thou shalt be a wreck, 
Be dust, be play-fellow of tempest, 
Thou capitol—thou God of thunders ! 
Or tarriest thou hereover from the isle 
Of Albion. Love her, Ebert, only her! 
They are of German stem—descendants 
Of those who boldly rode the billows. 

Let me salute thee. Wished for aye thou com’st, 

Where’er thou com’st from, minion of soft Hlyn, 
From Tiber loved, thrice loved from Hemus, 
Loved if from Britain’s haughty island ; 

But more beloved, when full of father-land, 

Thou comest from those groves where the bard’s choir 
With Braga sing, and where the Telyn 
Sounds to the flight of native numbers. 

Thence now thou comest, from the Mimer hast 

Already drawn the spriteful silver flood— 

The intoxication of the fountain 
Shines, Ebert, from thine eyes enraptured— 

** Whither conjurest thou thy followers, 

Poet ?—what drank? what see I? Build’st again 

2B2 Tanfana? 
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Tanfana? or, as on the Dirce, 
Amphion walls, Walhalla’s temple ?” 

The whole of the spring-plain my genius strewed, 
Which thus invokes my friends, that we may now, 
Here in the Wingolf's bright halls, under 

The wings of joy, embrace each other!’ 


Of the persons celebrated in these songs, many are only re- 
membered by their names thus preserved. That they were Klop- 
stock’s friends, and acknowledged as such by him, is, perhaps, 
their greatest merit. But that a Klopstock, in that period of his 
native literature, when it was but just emerging from barbarism, 
could find so many minds capable of sympathy with his own, of 
appreciating his genius, and having sufficient genius to be ap- 

reciated by him, is among the fortunate circumstances of his 
fife and time. There have been, however, in all countries, eras 
in which genius appears to have awakened out of a long trance ; 
and, as if to redeem the time which it had slept away, to mani- 
fest itself in many souls at once, and speak by a manifold in- 
strumentality. Then, having thus laid the ground of a national 
literature, it remains content, for its continuance, to speak out 
once an age by some voice of power. Thus it was with Shak- 
speare, who, in his time, was but the loftiest and comeliest of 
many giant intellects—the mightiest of many mighty. With 
the ‘ Messias’ the modern literature of Germany commenced. 
The circumstances out of which it grew were not of that spirit- 
stirring and primitive quality as those which moulded the great 
men of the Elizabethan age. No great political or moral change 
preceded immediately this new birth of the Teutonic muse. _ Its 
poetry was the quiet produce of literary imitation—its origin 
was of English growth. Young’s ‘ Night Thoughts,’ Harvey’s 
‘ Meditations,’ Mrs. Rowe’s ‘ Friendship in Death,’ were the 
source of much of Klopstock’s inspiration, strengthened and 
fortified, however, by the study of Milton, to whose great work, 
from the similarity of subject, he was induced frequently to 
recur. The other three, however, we suspect, were greater fa- 
vourites in Germany than the poet of * Paradise ;’ and Klopstock 
himself was of opinion, that Glover’s blank verse was superior 
to Milton’s ! 

At any rate, the next period of German literature was a sort 
of ‘ Olla Podrida,’ (as a great English poet, philosopher, and 
critic, so characteristically observes,) ‘ composed of Harveyisms 
in style, and, for subject-matter, of the strained thoughts, figura- 
tive metaphy sics, and solemn ‘ Epigrams’ of Young,—the loaded 
sensibility, the minute detail, the morbid consciousness of every 
thought and feeling in the whole flux and reflux of the mind ; in 

short, 
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short, the self-involution and dream-like continuity of Richard- 
son,—highly seasoned with the horrors, and the mysteries, the 
ruffianism, the ruined castles, dungeons, trap-doors, skeletons, 
flesh-and-blood ghosts, and perpetual moonshine, of Mrs. Rat- 
cliffe and Horace Walpole.’ 

But the school of Klopstock was of a purer character, though 
not free from that feminine sentimentality which, however 
amiable, ‘ sicklies o’er with the pale cast of thought’ the 
nobler enterprises, and manlier energies, of genius. Klop- 
stock also was an admirer of Ossian. There is that in Ossian 
which is exactly suited to that cast of mind: his sketchy de- 
scriptions of nature, hints of landscape, rhapsodies to sun, and 
moon, and stars; his shadowy, indefinite mythology, his misty 
ghosts; above all, the goodness of his heroes, are precisely the 
materiel on which the amiable, though enervate, sentimentalist 
would most delight to brood. The following indicates study 
both of Harvey and M‘Pherson, and, perhaps, of Glover; hav- 
ing, indeed, most of their defects, though reaching to beauties 
to which only Klopstock could have attained. 

‘THE SOLEMNIZATION OF SPRING. 
Not into th’ ocean of the universe 
Seek I to plunge me, nor to hover where 
The first-create, the choral sons of light, 
Deeply adore, and sink in ecstacy, 
Only around the drop upon the bucket ; 
Around the earth, I hover and adore. 
Praise to the Lord! The drop upon the bucket 
Flowed from the hand of the Almighty too! 
When from the hand of the Omnipotent 
The greater earths outwelled, 

The streams of light forth rushed, 
And filled the planets seven ; 

Then flowedst thou, oh drop, 
From the Almighty’s hand. 

When rushed a stream of light, 
And sprang our sun to birth ; 
A cataract of luminous waves 
Poured, as adown a rock, 
The tempest from a cloud, 
And girt Orion’s orb ; 
Then flowedst thou, oh drop, 
From the Almighty’s hand! 
What are the thousands thousand fold, 
And what the myriads all, 
Who do the drop inhabit now, 
Who have the drop inhabited ? 
And what am I? 
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Glory to the Creator! More than all, 
The earth’s that from his hand outwelled, 
More than the planets seven, 

Of lucid rays composed. 


But thou, thou worm of spring, 
That greenly golden, twinkles me before, 
Thou livest; and, haply, yet, 

Ah, not immortal art! 

Forth went I to adore; 

And weep I now? Forgive—forgive— 
This tear unto the finite one, 

Oh, thou who shalt endure! 
Thou wilt all doubts to me unveil, 
Oh, thou, who through the valley dark 
Of Death wilt guide me! Then may I 
Learn if the golden worm 
Had an immortal soul! 

Art thou but fashioned dust, 
Thou son of May? So then become 
Scattering dust again— 


~ 


Or what th’ Eternal wills! 
Shed thou anew, my eye, 
The tears of joy! 
Anew, my harp, 
Praise thou the Lord! 
"Tis wreathed again, with palms 
My harp is wreathed. I sing the Lord! 
Here stand I. Round about me—lo, 
All is omnipotence—is miracle ! 
With awe profound, I look on the creation, 
For thou, 
Thou nameless One, 
Createdst it! 

Airs! that about me blow and breathe 
Soft coolness on my glowing brow, 
The Lord, the Infinite, 

Sent you, ye wond’rous airs! 

But now they hush—they scarcely breathe— 
More sultry glows the morning sun— 
Clouds stream on high—and visibly 
He comes—th’ Eternal comes! 

Now swoop the winds, they rush, they whirl— 
How bows the wood, how swells the stream! 
Visible as thou canst to mortals be, 

Oh, visibly thou comest—lInfinite ! 

The forest bends,—the stream recedes ; yet I 
Fall not upon my countenance, 
Before the coming Deity ! 
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Lord—Lord—God, merciful and full of grace, 
On me have mercy too! 
Lord! art thou wroth, 
That night thy garment is ? 
This night is blessing to the earth. 
Father! thou art not wroth! 
It cometh—to refresh 
The life-sustaining corn, 
The heart-rejoicing grape ; 
Father! thou art not wroth! 


All before thee is still,—Thou coming God! 
All round about is still ; 
Also the worm with gold bedeckt, 
Up-looketh !—it may be 
Not soul-less,—haply, it 
Immortal is! 

Oh! for the power to praise thee as I would! 
Ever more glorious thou thyself revealest ; 
Ever more dark the night about thee grows, 

More full of blessing too! 


See ye the token of the present God ?— 
The quivering beam! 

Hear ye Jehovah’s thunder ?—hear ye it ? 
Hear ye the shattering thunder of the Lord ? 
Lord—Lord—God ! 

The Merciful, the full of Grace! 

Adored and lauded be 
Thy glorious name! 

And the storm-winds? Thy thunders they do bear! 
How rush they! how they stream, 

With loud waves through the wood! 

And now they hush— 

Slow wanders the swart cloud. 

See ye the new sign of the present God ? 

The flashing beam! 

Hear ye Jehovah's thunder high in heaven ? 
He calls—Jehovah calls! 

The smitten forest smokes! 

But not our hut! 

Our Father bade 
His dread destroyer overpass, 

And spare our humble hut! 

Already rushes !—ah! already rushes 
The heaven and earth with the all-gracious rain— 
Now is—(how thirsted it!)—the earth requickened, 
And heaven of its full blessing is unburthened— 
Lo, now in storms Jehovah comes no more— 
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In murmurs soft and still, 
Jehovah comes! 
And arches under him the bow of peace "’ 

One lesson of no inconsiderable importance to a poet may be 
learned, both from the above Ode, and the one on ‘ Zurich 
Lake.’ Both are descriptive. But it is worthy of remark, that 
they deal not exclusively in pictures of inanimate nature, that 
they dwell rather upon the feelings of friendship and piety, 
which such scenes are calculated to excite, which are rather 
esteemed as symbols of the affections, and occasions of devotion, 
than for any intrinsic value in themselves. This, though in a 
lower degree, is the same in kind as the principle which gives 
so much life and energy to the descriptions of Hebrew poetry, 
and to the poetry of Wordsworth. 

But there is another, and equally important lesson, which 
poets may, in general, learn from Klopstock ; one that imports 
their own personal well-being. Klopstock looked on the art 
which he had adopted as one of sacred origin, and appears, with 
a truly Miltonic spirit, to have cultivated his faculties as a reli- 
gious duty. Poetry he made the business of his life, and was 
not ashamed of it; indeed he was anxious, at the outset of his 
career, to make it, if possible, his only business ; and this is the 
true secret of excellence in a poet. He loved his art for itself— 
alone. He valued it not for any extrinsic reward, (if we except 
the sublime recompense of love and friendship—which, however, 
are not external guerdons, but matters of the heart within,) but 
for the personal satisfaction which it was capable of affording to 
his own mind and feelings—for the honour which it could pro- 
cure him from the great and good ; and, above all, for the glory 
which would thereby accrue to his country. 

With no less worthy aims than these should the poet, who is 
solicitous of genuine happiness, adopt the practice of the divinest 
of all arts. ‘To give breath to that aspiration after those purer, 
lovelier, mightier, and sublimer attributes of being, of which the 
germs are infolded in the energies of this present life—to deve- 
lope the processes of nature, and the antagonism of spirit, and 
to manifest those powers of growth and perfectibility, which are 
the instincts of the human soul—is a task of no vulgar attain- 
ment, and not at all to be reached by one who would make a 
trade of his inspiration, and set his feelings up to sale. In suc- 
cess, from these sources of worldly prosperity, he may be dis- 
appointed; but the genius which looks to the more certain 
sources of success—in the increasing life of the eternal soul, the 
awakened and ever more awakening might of the indefatigable 
imagination, the heightened and ever more majestic stature - 

the 
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the immortal mind,—shall find its reward in its own progres- 
sion, in its union with universal being—its sympathy with un- 
earthly intelligence—and its anticipation of those excelling states 
of power, and glory, and beauty, and blessedness, whereof the 
a is the food of faith, which are themselves the objects of 

ope, and shall only be realised in the full development of the 
energies and activities of imperishable love. 

In his national Odes, Klopstock employed the machinery of 
the Runic fables, interweaving in his own original compositions 
the marvellous legends of Scandinavia, with the romantic tradi- 
tions of his forefathers, Under the popular name of Herman, he 
thus celebrated the renowned Arminius. 

In the following Ode the poet’s affection for his country is 
expressed in a manner so generally pleasing, and yet so person- 
ally illustrative of the sentiments and character of the poet, that 
we cannot refrain from inserting it here. 


*MY FATHER-LAND, 1768. 


So silent long the youth, 
Whose generous ardour felt 
The fading of few springs ! 
Now he resolves to seek 
The silver-haired, the deed-surrounded, 
And in the interchange of talk, 
And in the fellowship of thought,— 
The flame-word from his heart forth stream, 
How much the sire he loved! 


Impetuous he, at mid of night, 
Starts up with glowing soul ; 
The wings of morning wave, and he 
Hastes to the reverend man— 
But saith it not! 


So silent I. For Modesty, 
Me stedfastly restraining, still to me 
Signed with her iron arm. 
The wings they waved, the lute emitted light, 
And of itself began to sound— 
But my hand trembled yet. 


I hold it out no longer !—I 
The lute must take, and soar 
The daring flight of song! 
Must speak—I can no more conceal 
The feelings of my heart! 


Spare me! thy sacred head 
Is garlanded about 
With thousand years’ renown! 
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With stately step thou walkest, 
E’en as the Immortals walk, 
I’th’ sight of many lands! 
O spare me! thee I love, 
Love thee, my Father-land ! 


Ah! it falls from me, I have dared it ; 
Adown its chords my hand now trembles— 
Spare! spare! how waves thy holy garland! 

Oh! how divinely movest thou, 

Thy stately bearing, the Immortals’ ! 


I see a tender smilie, 
That swift to me the heart unburthens ; 
With grateful gladness, to the echo 
I sing, this smile was meant for me! 


Early to thee have I myself devoted ; 
Soon as my heart first with ambition throbbed, 
I chose, among the lances and the corslets, 
To sing of Henry, thy deliverer! 

But I beheld the higher path, 

And, animate by more than mere ambition, 
Preferred it greatly. It leads up, 

Up to the Father-land 
Of all the human race! 


Still on that path walk I, and when 
I sink thereon beneath the mortals burthen, 
Sidewards I turn myself, and take 
The Telyn of the bard, 
And sing thyself to thee, 
O Father-land! 


For him who thinks, and him who acts, thou plantedst ! 
Thy grove shades far and cool, 
Stands and derides the storms of time, 
Derides the bushes round it! 


He, whom the dancing happy hour, 
And the keen glance conducts, 
He breaks into thy shade— 
No fable it, 
The spell-rod, that attracted by the treasure, 
Quivers towards the brighter gold, 
The new-suggested thought. 
Often into their thinner woods, 
The kingdom of the Rhone, 
The country of the Thames, 
Took one of thy young trees;— 
Why should they not? For ay, 
Soon other stems arise to thee! 
Besides 
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Besides they ay belong to thee. 
—For thou thy warriors sentest forth, 
Then clanged the arms! 

Then swiftly sounded their decision! 
Franks let the Gauls be named ; 
Britons be English called! 

Let thou the arms clang louder yet! 
High Rome her warlike pride 
Sucked from the savage wolf; 
Long, long was she the tyrant of the world. 
Thou hurledst down, bathed in her blood, 
High Rome, my Father-land ! 
Never unto the stranger’s land, 
Another country was so just as thou. 
Oh! be not all too just! 

Nobly enough they think not, to perceive 
How beautiful thy fault! 

Of manners simple—wise, art thou, 
Of spirit earnest—more intense ; 
Power is thy word, thy sword decision ; 
Yet willingly thou changést 
The sword into the sickle, 

And droppest not, oh, well for thee! 
With the blood of other worlds. 

Her iron arm signs to me! I am silent, 
Till, haply, she again may slumber, 
And meditate the noble awful thought, 
Worthy of thee to be, 

My Father-land !’ 

The Odes of Klopstock are so little known in this country, 
that we have felt ourselves justified in giving these abundant 
specimens, most of which, we believe, have never before been 
translated. ‘ I never purposed to myself,’ said Klopstock, ‘to 
compose odes, and yet it so happens that | have written several.’ 
This he said in the spring and morning of his day; their num- 
ber increased with the number of his years. Herein lies the 
true secret of their worth. They were not written as a task, as 
a trial of skill, or a mean of raising supplies, but they are the 
expression—the outpouring of the poet's experience—of his 
feelings—in one word, of his genius. His great epic is charge- 
able with defect of plan; his dramas are wanting in many essen- 
tial elements ; but it was not without reason and right, that he 
valued himself on the plan of his Odes, and accused, in this 
respect, the modern lyrical writers of gross deficiency. So much 
more perfect are the productions of nature, than those of the 
finest art; the latter ‘not only want life’s variety, but life.’ 

These 
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These poems are living, vigorous things; nay, of a fiery and in- 
epired energy, that alone belongs to those effusions, which are 
the spontaneous offspring of such occasional impulses as the 
mind feels once, and once only ;—those favourable moments of 
enraptured conception, which, if they come at all, come un- 
bidden, and are not to be supplied by any mechanical expedient. 

Of our author’s Odes on the French Revolution we do not 
intend to give specimens, being reluctant, by the introduction 
of such a topic, to disturb the harmony of impression which we 
desire to leave on the mind of the reader—to say nothing of 
their being inferior compositions—strained and artificial *. 

The Odes of Klopstock are written in the ancient measures 
without rhyme. He had a horror of confining his free, exuberant 
soul within arbitrary limits. Depth of thought, brevity of ex- 
pression, conciseness of diction, elevation of idea, strength and 
energy, and a love of startling effect, are the principal charac- 
teristics of these magnificent rhapsodies; and they needed not 
to make concession to vulgar taste, to which they appeal not at 
all for acceptance, or the ‘ tuneful jingle of like endings,’ to 
atone for the deficiency of those higher qualities, of which 
rhyme is often found incapable. 

We, however, have frequently thought, that, notwithstanding 
such considerations, these sublime poems might, in some in- 
stances, be better represented in English in a rhymed translation. 
Abrupt and unornamented, and mainly relying on their enthu- 
siasm, affecting a nakedness of manner, and presenting rather a 
boldness of outline, than a graceful filling up and connexion of 
the parts, with a soft and harmonious tone of colouring, and a 
nice disposition of light and shade ;—rhyme, perhaps, would serve 
as no inappropriate drapery to cover the abrupt projections of the 
hugely-jointed limbs, and abate the gigantic proportions of their 
super-human stature. They are mainly composed in irregular 
strophes of four lines each, The translator might collect several 
of these into one, and by the addition of rhyme, the omission of 
some repetitions, and the introduction of some detail, produce 
a series of poems generally acceptable, and for which he would 


* For these let the remarks of an eminent opinionist suffice: ‘ At the beginning of 
the French Revolution, Klopstock wrote Odes of congratulation, and received some ho- 
norary presents from the French Republic (a golden crown, I believe); and, like our 
Priestley, was invited to a seat in the Legislature, which he declined. But when Frenca 
liberty metamorphosed herself into a fury, he sent back these presents with a Palinodia, 
declaring his abhorrence of their proceedings ; and since then has been, perhaps, more 
than enough Antigallican, I mean, that in his just contempt and detestation of the crimes 
and follies of the Revolutionists, he suffers himself to forget, that the Revolution itself is 
a process of Divine Providence; and that as the folly of men is the wisdom of God, so 
are their iniquities instruments of his goodness.’—Coleridge’s Biographia Lateraria. 


deserve 
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deserve more praise than can possibly fall to the lot of a mere 
translator. 

Hitherto, indeed, these Odes have been thought untranslate- 
able. We mention not this to bespeak praise for our temerity, 
but to conciliate the reader’s forbearance for our, at best, im- 
perfect success in a task so difficult. The following, which is 
the last we shall quote, is translated in rhyme ; and may, perhaps, 
enable the reader to judge of the effect likely to be produced by 
such a mode. It is not, however, rendered upon the plan which 
we have recommended, for we wished to remain as true as pos- 
sible to the original text. 

‘THE OMNIPRESENT, 1758. 
When thou with Death,—with Death, hadst wrestled sore, 
And prayed for agony the more, 
When on the earth was poured the flood 
Of thy mingled sweat and blood ; 


In that deep and solemn hour, 

Was this great truth made manifest in thee, 

That truth will be, 

Long as the veil of dust obscures the soul of power. 


These soothing words, yet thrilling, 
To the sleeping thou didst speak— 
Your Spirit aye is willing, 

But the flesh indeed is weak ! 

This mortal lot, this earthy weight, 
Enthrals my soul else free, 

When she herself would elevate, 
Thou, Infinite! to thee! 


Lo, Father! in the dust I sink adoring, 
Hearken my prayer, a mortal's plea, 

My soul, for her true life imploring, 
Would fain ascend to thee—to thee ! 
Father, present every where! 

Thou embracest me e’en here— 

O thought of joy! Be hushed, my heart— 
God is, where thou now beating art! * 


What, Omnipresent, will it be 
To contemplate thee visibly, 
When strong as heaven is the thought of thee ? 
What will it be to contemplate 
Thee,—in thine infinity ? 
* For this line we are responsible. The original simply is— 
‘ Aligegenwartig, Vater, 
Schiieszest du mich ein! 
Steh hier, Betrachtung, still, und forsche 


Diesem Gedanken der Wonne nach,’ 


That 
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That hath no Eye beheld, that heard no Ear, 
That in no Heart hath entered, howsoe’er 

It wrestled, howsoever it might thirst 

For God, for God, for the unending First, 

Hath entered yet into no human heart, 

Not in the heart of him by sin ensnared, 

Made of the earth, and mortal every part, 

What God for them who love him hath prepared. 


Few only, few, alas! are they, 

Whose Eye in the creation 

Discerneth the Creator '—few, whose ear 

Him heareth in the mighty storm-blast’s sway, 
Thee, in the rolling thunder, or the lisping undulation 
Of the gentle brook, perceiveth, uncreate ! 
Few Hearts with sacred awe, and holy fear, 
God's omnipresence meditate ! 

In the Sanctuary, let me, 

Omnipresent, constantly 

Thee seek and find! and from my heart, 
Should the eternal thought depart, 

Let me intensely praying then, 

From the seraphic choir above, 

With loud tears of joy and love, 

Call it hither down agen! 


So I may prepare, 

And consecrate my mind, 

To behold thee where 

In the Holiest thou art shrined. 


I lift mine eye, and look, 

And lo, the Lord is every-where ! 

Earth, from whose bosom dust he took, 

And formed the first of men while-ere, 
Whereon I live the life I breathe, 

Wherein this flesh of mine shall perish, 
Whereout I shall arise from death— 

God with his presence deigns thee to preserve and cherish, 
With holy dread I tremble, 

And pluck the flower, a symbol 

Of God’s creating power, 

God is where is the flower! 

With holy dread, I feel the breathing air, 

I hear it rushing! Bad it breathe and rush 
The Eternal! The Eternal 

Is where the breeze blows vernal, 

Is where the thunder-storm’s impetuous gush 
Hurls down the cedar fair! 
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Oh, body! joy thee of thy death, 

Where thou wilt corrupt beneath, 

There will he, 

The Eternal, be! 

Joy of thy death, oh body! in the deeps, 

In the heights of creation, will thy wrack blow away ; 
There, also, where thou wilt anew decay, 

There where its dust in sightless ruin sweeps, 

There will he, 

The Eternal, be! 

The heights shall bow ! 

The deeps adore, 

While the Omnipresent, now, 

Creates immortals of the dust once more. 

Your palms and crowns, ye perfect ones! down fling, 
Halleluja! the Creator! sing— 

To the Destroyer raise the strain, 

Halleluja! and let heaven again 

With halleluja! the Creator! ring. 

I lift mine eye, and look, 

And lo, the Lord is every where ! 

Suns, earths, and moons ; worlds—words of God’s great book *— 
The eternal presence fills each rolling sphere. 

Night of the worlds! as in the dark Word we 

Him who is eternal see ; 

So mystery-full Night, in thee, 

So discern we and adore 

Him who is for evermore. 


Here stand I, Earth! what is this slumberous frame, 
To those bright worlds e’en angels cannot name ? 
What are those worlds e’en angels cannot number, 
To my soul that ne’er shali slumber ? 

To her—immortal and redeemed—art thou 
Nearer allied than to the worlds on high ; 

They think not on thy presence now, 

They feel not thine ubiquity. 

With still and pious earnestness, 

I thank thee, when I think on this! 

With nameless joy, with tearful zeal, 

I thank thee, Father, when I feel! 

Moments of mercy! when into mine essence 
Thou shedst this feeling of thy presence ; 

As the dry bones for resurrection pine, 

Thus thirsts my soul for moments so divine! 


* “Words of God’s great book’ belong to the translator, They are, however, in har- 
Mony with the ‘ dark word’ of the next stanza, 


On 
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On my face I lie before thee— 

Might I more humbly yet adore thee ! 
Bowed in the dust, een where thou willest, 
The lowest of the world thou fillest! 


My soul! thou thinkest, feelest yet, 
Thov who wilt be— 

Thou who wilt think more elevate, 
Will feel more blessedly— 


Who wilt the beatific vision see 

Of manifested Deity— 

Through whom, my soul? Through Him, e’en he 
Who was, who is, and who shall be! 


Thou whom words may utter not, 

Thy presence, though unseen it be, 
Enlightens and exalts my thought ; 
Conduct it, Uncreate, to thee! 


The presence of thy Deity, 

Enflames and wings for happy flight, 
My feelings with sublime delight ; 
Conduct them, Uncreate, to thee! 


Who am I, oh first of Being ? 

And who art thou, oh God all-seeing ? 
Establish thou this life of mine, 

That I may be for ever thine. 


Without him who has taught me what thon art, 
And died for me, I could not thine have grown ; 
Thought of thy presence then had awed my heart, 
With horror of the Omnipotent unknown ! 


Earth and heaven shall pass away, 
But thy promise never may ! 

Saviour divine! 

From the first who fell, e’en on 

To the last redeemed by thee, 

Whom the trump at the judgment-day 
Shall change anon,— 

Thou hast ever been with thine, 
Thou with thine wilt ever be! 


Thy wounded hands I touched not with my finger, 
Thy wounded side my hands did not explore, 

Not faithless, to believe I may not linger ; 

Thou art my Lord and God, the God whom I adore!’ 


‘ Klopstock,’ exclaimed Gleim, on his reading his collected 
Odes, ‘ thou art neither Pindar, nor Homer, but Eloa!’ The old 
man had waited with impatience for the collective publication of 
the Odes, which had been long promised, and did not take place 


till 
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till 1798. His only wish was, in his eightieth year, that he 
might read them ere he died in peace, for every line, that Klop- 
stock had written, was engraven on his soul. ‘Three years 
previously, after many anxious inquiries, he had learned that the 
Odes were intended for publication, but that Nikolovius had 
refused Klopstock his price. ‘ What is that price,’ he inquired, 
‘ let me know; and if it exceed not the measure of my fortune, 
I engage to advance the stipulated sum, and shall think my self 
amply repaid by seeing the Odes on this side the grave.’ Niko- 
lovius, however, had offered Klopstock one thousand dollars, 
with which he was not dissatisfied. 

‘The Omnipresent’ is the only Ode written in 1758—the 
year in which Meta Klopstock died. It may, perhaps, be con- 
sidered as her husband’s tribute to her memory ; for he wrote 
no poem expressly on that event. He gives his reasons in his 
Introduction to her posthumous writings, but we are not able 
to find room for the extract. 

We cannot dismiss the present article without adding a brief 
notice of this interesting woman, whom Cramer justly calls 
‘ Klopstock in feminine beauty.” They became acquainted at 
the time when the indifference of her, who had first engaged his 
affections weighed so heavily on Klopstock’s too sensitive spirit, 
that it began to rebel somewhat indignantly against the intole- 
rable burthen. In one happy night, Margaret Moller, of Ham- 
burgh, read the ‘ Messias.’ The next day, she asked one of 
his friends who was its author? Then, for the first time, she 
heard his name. From that moment her thoughts were filled 
with him. Unexpectedly she heard that he was to pass through 
Hamburgh ; she immediately wrote to the same friend to pro- 
cure her the means of introduction. Klopstock was told that a 
certain girl in Hamburgh wished to see him, and was shewn 
some letters in which she had criticised his verses. The Poet 
passed four days with her. He found her so lovely, so amiable, 
so full of attractions, that he could at times scarcely forbear to 
give her the name which was to him the dearest in existence. 
He was often with her alone; and, in those moments of unre- 
served intercourse, was insensibly led to communicate his me- 
lancholy story, like another Othello—only Ais perilous adven- 
tures were of the heart. The sympathy expressed by this noble 
minded maiden touched the chords of all his former feelings ; 
every painful circumstance was recalled, every keen sensation 
renewed, and he was more than ever conscious of his present 
wretchedness and desolation. ‘It was a strong hour,’ says 
Meta, *—‘ the hour of his departure.’ He wrote soon after, and 


* © Meta’ was an abridgment of Margaret, by which Klopstock by-named his wife 
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their correspondence became diligent. Her friends rallied her, 
and said she was in loye: she replied, that ‘ they must have a 
very friendshipless heart, if they had no idea of friendship to a 
man as well as a woman,’ 

Thus things continued for eight months. In the mean while, 
the estrangement of the Schmidt family from Klopstock pro- 
ceeded; and his father, and all his friends, were desirous of 
disabusing Klopstock of the enchantment which still bound him 
to misery and humiliation, He was at length released from all 
obligation, and he was no longer an outcast from happiness. 

The poet having been invited to Copenhagen, to be presented 
to the king, he had been obliged to leave Meta and Hamburgh. 
They had on other accounts to wait two years for their wedding. 
Her mother was not willing that she should marry a stranger. 
She might have married without her consent, as, by the death 
of her father, her fortune depended not on her mother’s con- 
currence ; but that for her was an horrible idea, and she thanked 
Heaven that she prevailed by her prayers. The mother was 
afterwards strongly attached to Klopstock, and the daughter 
became the happiest wife in the world. This is the history of 
their love, told almost in their own words, 

They were married four years, and had no child. She proudly 
anticipated that in the November of 1758 she should be the 
mother of a child of Klopstock’s; but on the 28th of that 
month she died. The letters of this charming woman, as 
given in Richardson’s ‘ Correspondence,’ must make her dear 
to every feeling bosom. 

Her widowed husband, as we haye seen, edited her posthu- 
mous writings. They consist, first, of their correspondence— 
then follows a correspondence of a peculiar nature. Klopstock 
was very partial to the writings of Mrs, Rowe. In imitation of 
her, his beloved Meta wrote a series of letters from the ‘ Dead 
to the Living.’ They are exceedingly beautiful, and excel their 
model. Among them is one supposed to be addressed from 
Klopstock to herself, under the name of Cidli, by which he dis- 
tinguished her in the poems addressed to her, in which she 
seizes her husband’s manner admirably. This is succeeded by 
her answer. ‘There is also a serious drama on the ‘ Death of 
Abel,’ sweetly written by her in the pure language of the af- 
fections. 

Of this we would have given a specimen, did not the want of 
space oblige us to conclude. A mere perusal, however, will, 
we think, be sufficient to justify Cramer’s saying, that Meta was 
§ Klopstock in feminine beauty,’ 

Thus have we fulfilled our present purpose, which was to 
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represent, from his lyrical productions, Klopstock in the several 
relations of his character. There yet remain his Bardits, and 
sacred Dramas, which are very little, if at all, known to the 
English reader. The Messiah also awaits examination, But 
justice could not be done to these great works without drawing 
out this already lengthy paper to an unseemly extent—at a 
more fitting occasion we may resume our task, 


Ant. 1V.—F, G, L. Kosscarrent Chrestomathia Arabica ex 
codicibus manuscriptis Parisiensibus, Gothanis et Beroli- 
nensibus collecta. XXIV. & 547 pp. 8vo. Lipsiae, 1828. 

FPXHE publication of the work, at the head of this article, 

was, several years since, announced in the catalogue of the 
literary fair at Leipzig. Its appearance has, since that period, 
been eagerly expected, at all the German universities, by those 
who were in any way conversant with Arabian literature ; and it 
may now be said to supply a want generally felt, in that country, 
since the revival of oriental learning. 

The study of Eastern languages does not enjoy those 
political advantages in Germany, which so essentially contri- 
bute to excite its cultivation in France, Russia, and Great 
Britain. The intercourse with Eastern nations is, there, ex- 
tremely limited. Austria is, in fact, the only German country, 
for which the knowledge of oriental languages is of practical im- 
portance ; and Vienna the only place, where an oriental academy 
exists for the education of interpreters and diplomatic agents, 
to be employed in the transaction of affairs with the Sublime 
Porte. ce ‘all other parts of Germany the oriental languages 
are studied for the sole purpose of literary inquiries ; and these 
were for a long time almost exclusively ‘limited to the elucida- 
tion of the Old Testament. The number of those scholars, 
who attained any proficiency in eastern literature ge nerally, 
was very scanty till the end of the last century. Reiske alone 
makes a brilliant exception to this remark. His works are still 
unexhausted stores of information, to which the linguist as well 
as the historical inquirer must constantly refer. 

A new period in the study of the Arabic language and lite- 
rature in Germany, commences with the time when Baron Sil- 
vester de Sacy took the Arabic chair at the Oriental School of 
Paris. While the literary world at large is indebted to this 
eminent philologist for so many learned works of the greatest 
importance, and for the light which he has shed over so many 
dark passages in history and science, Germany owes him parti- 
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cular obligations for those distinguished Arabic scholars, who, 
guided for a time by his instructions, and assisted by his advice, 
are now among the chief ornaments of her national universities. 
Of these, M. Freytag at Bonn, and M. Kosegarten at Greifs- 
wald, stand foremost ; each having largely contributed to 
the cultivation of oriental study. M. Freytag published his 
Selecta ex Historid Halebi at Paris (1819. 8vo.) He conti- 
nued publishing extracts from Arabic historians on the same 
subject, (the History of the Town of Aleppo) in his Regierung 
des Saahd-Aldaula, (Bonn, 1822. 4to.) and in a choice collection 
of easy texts for beginners, under the title of Locmani fabulae 
et plura loca ex codicibus maximam partem historicis selecta. 
(Bonn, 1823. 8vo.) Besides this he gave a critical edition of 
the Kasidah of Caab ben Soheir. (Bonn, 1823. 4to.) Of late 
years Professor Freytag was occupied with preparing a new 
edition of Golius. But under his superintendence .M. Horst 
published a valuable edition of a poem of Motenabbi; M. von 
Bohlen, now Professor at Kénigsberg, a Dissertation on the 
Life and Genius of that Poet (1824. 8vo.); M. Hengstenberg, 
now Professor of Divinity at Berlin, the Moallakah of Amrul- 
keis; and M. Vullers the Moallakah of Hareth. (1827. 4to.) 
Whilst Professor Freytag exclusively directed his attention to 
the language of the Arabs, different branches of Eastern literature 
enjoyed the cultivating care of Professor Kosegarten. He at first 
introduced himself to the learned world by his 7’ riga carminum 
Orientalium. (Stralsund, 1815. 8vo.) He afterw ards published 
interesting extracts of the Journal of an Arabian traveller,* and 
an excellent edition of the Moallakah of Amru ben Kelthum.— 
(Jena, 1819. 4to.) About the same time appeared his German 
translation of the Sanscrit poem Nalas, published by Professor 
Bopp. Besides this, M. Kosegarten is the author of several 
valuable papers, printed i in the Mines de ? Orient, published at 
Vienna, in the great Encyclopedia of Ersch and Gruber, and 
in the Hermes, a periodical publication, which appei ars quarterly 
at Leipzig. He is moreover one of the few German scholars 
who have directed their attention to the remnants of ancient 
Egyptian literature. His observations on the Demotic text of 
a papy rus preserved i in the Royal Library at Berlin, appeared in 
1824 ; and he has just published the first part of a more exten- 


* De Mohammede Ebn Batuta ejusque itineribus Commentatio. Jenae, 1818. Ato. 
The subject was continued by M. H. Som, 0 a disciple of Kosegarten, in his Descriptio 
terra Malabar ex Aralico Ebn Batutae itinerario. Jenae, 1819. A « ymplete English 
translation of an Abridgment from Ebn Batuta’s work, by Pr vfessor Lee, of Cambridge, 
is about to be published, being the first work which appears under the auspices of the 
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sive work on this subject: De Priscd Aegyptiorum Litteraturd. ) 
(Weimar, 1828. 4to.) 

This short account of the exertions of two German professors 
of oriental literature cannot fail to justify the high regard in 
which they are both held by the whole literary public in Ger- 
many. We have to add, that each of them is at present en- 
gaged in a new and more important undertaking for Arabic lite- 

rature: Professor Freytag, with a complete edition of the Ha- : 
masah, a collection of ancient Arabic songs, with the original 
commentary of Tebrizi; Professor Kosegarten with an edition 
of the great Arabic historian Tabari. 

Undertakings of such extent were for a long time scarcely 
thought of in Germany. Reiske himself did not live to see his 
Abulfeda published. Even in our present days the printing of 
an oriental work requires a considerable sacrifice on the part of 
the editor; and instances of disinterestedness, such as these 
given by Professors Freytag and Kosegarten, are of very rare 
occurrence. 

But while the progress of Germans in oriental literature is 
thus checked by external difficulties, we must joyfully hail the 
rise of a new constellation in our own country, which seems to 
portend a more successful period to the cultivation of Eastern 
learning. Our readers, no doubt, are already aware of the 
existence of the Oriental Translation Committee, formed under 
the auspices of the Royal Asiatic Society of London. The 
rapidity with which, through the zeal of its enlightened found- 
ers, the resources of this committee daily increase, as well as 
the number of illustrious names by which the list of its mem- 
bers is adorned, furnishes a gratifying proof of the general in- 
terest now prevailing for oriental literature. The principles, 
according to which the proceedings of the committee are re- 
gulated, are the soundest and most liberal. The original text 
and translation of any oriental work, of which no translation 
yet exists, will be printed at the expense of the managing body : 
the scholars of this, as well as of other countries, are invited 
to avail themselves of the opportunity, which the committee 
affords for the publication of their works ; and prizes and medals 
are proposed as encouragements to further exertion. 

The committee published last Spring a Report of the pro- 
ceedings at its first general meeting, and this report has recently 
been reprinted in the Appendix to Vol. II. Part 1. of the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Asiatic Society. We are very happy to 
inform our readers, that there is good ground for hoping for the 
fulfilme ut of those expectations which were exc ited by the 
Prospectus of the Committee. The translation of the Travels 

of 
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of Ebn Batuta, by Professor Lee, is now printing ; and 
M. von Hammer’s translation of Evlia Effendi’s Travels, Dr. 
Dorn’s History of the Afghans, and the translation of the 
Bostan of Sadi, by Mr. Ross, are ready for press, and in the 
hands of the committee. There is every reason to believe 
that at their next general meeting a selection of Eastern works 
will be laid before the subscribers, which the whole literary 
public must gratefully accept as a valuable gift, entirely re- 
sulting from their munificent patronage. 

But to return to our immediate subjéct. It is not Baron 
de Sacy’s only merit, that he excited a more general zeal 
and interest for the Arabic language: he was also the 
first who introduced an accurate and truly critical mode of 
studying it. His Arabic Grammar, the result of a diligent pe- 
rusal of the most approved original compositions of the Arabs 
on the structure of their language, fitst brought into full light 
the whole system of that language. The numerous niceties of 
the grammar, overlooked as unimportant by Arabists of former 
times, who were satisfied to catch only the sense of 4 passage, 
without giving much attention to its structure, were now felt to 
be of consequerice, because it was perceived, that in them the 
true genius of the language shines forth most clearly. 

It is quite natural that this change in the whole view of the 
study had an essential influence upon tlie mode of teaching the 
Arabic language. Works fortmefly published for the benefit of 
beginners, could no longer be useful. Most of them were desti- 
tiite of the vowel points, which not only determine the true 
protitinciation, but also the construction atid the mutual influ- 
ence of the words upon each other; and even where these 
points were added, their correctness w as farfrom general. M. 
Kosegarten deserves therefore the thanks of all those who com- 
meénce the study of the Arabic language, for having supplied 
them with a collection of original texts, gradually proceeding r 
from the easy style of those charming tales, known under the 
name of the Arabian Nights, to the more difficult diction of the 
poets and historians : the whole carefully provided with the 
vowel-points, and accompanied by a glossary, which is not, as 
usual, taken from Golius, but constantly refers to the more pro- 
found authority of F irusabadi’ s Kamoos itself. 

Correct printing is no small recommendation in a work, in 
which typographical errors are so liable to be overlooked. We 
understand that the particular care, which the author himself 
devoted to the troublesome duty of correcting the press, was 
one of the circumstances which so long delayed the publi- 
cation of the work. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Kosegarten has always given the vowel-points according 
to the strict rules of grammar, even in poetry, where the metre 
would sometimes require a slight change in the pronunciation. 
He writes, page 24:— 

wa dakhalto darahom osayilo anhom, 
which, according to the metre, 4l-kamelo, would be :— 
wa dakhalto darahomu osdyilo anhomu. 

Mr. Kosegarten had already adhered to the same principle in 
his edition of the Moallakah of Amru ben Kelthum. Altera- 
tions of this kind may be considered as indifferent, because they 
cannot mislead the reader who is once aware of the rule fol- 
lowed by the editor. When the grammar does not interfere, 
we would always vocalize the text according to the metre: for 
instance, at page 57, the particle wa/akinna ought, we think, 
to be altered into the synonymous walakin, which makes the 
verse agree with the metre Motakarih :— 

walakin luka ‘lhamda fi dst wa dsaka. 


Mr. Kosegarten has given a particular value to his work, by 
the taste and judgment with which he has selected the extracts. 
They are all from works hitherto unpublished, and therefore en- 
tirely new to the greater part of Arabic scholars. 

The Chrestomathy begins with a tale from the Arabian Nights. 
It has been said that the trouble of learning Spanish would be 
amply repaid by the pleasure of reading Don Quixote in the 
original. ‘The same observation may be made with equal jus- 
tice on the Arabic language with regard to the Arabian Nights. 
A complete edition of them in the original text was commenced 
at Calcutta in 1818, but it has not proceeded beyond the 
second volume, which concludes with the 200th night. Another 
edition has lately been undertaken in Germany by Mr. Habicht, 
Professor of Arabic at the University of Breslau. Four neat 
volumes in octavo have already appeared, and we trust that 
the enterprizing editor will in a few years publish the whole. 

We next meet with another tale, extracted from a Paris 
manuscript of a work similar to the Arabian Nights, the author 
of which is not known. It is the history of a merchant at Bag- 
dad, who lavishes a large property upon a beautiful female slave, 
whom poverty at last obliges him to sell. He is in despair; 
but after many vicissitudes he regains possession of her. In 
order to give our readers an idea of the style, we subjoin the 
following literal translation of a passage in which the despair- 
ing lover himself is introduced speaking :— 

* I left the spot, not knowing whither to go: for I could not pre- 

vail upon myself to return to my house, which now, wanting her, 
was 
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was a solitude. At length I entered a mosque, where I rested, 
placing the bag with her price under my head. Long did I weep, 
until slumber overcame me. I awoke by a movement under my head: 
a thief had seized the bag. I sprang up, and would have run after 
him; but, alas, he had tied my foot with a rope to a pillar, and thus 
escaped before I succeeded in untying it. Despairing as I was, I 
cov ered my face and cast myself into the Tigris, to seek death in its 
waves: but I was drawn out by those who were standing by, and 
who believed that I had accidentally fallen into the river. I told 
them my fate. Some blamed, others pitied me. An old man, who 
was amongst them, _Stept forward and admonished me. ‘ Thou art 
not the first person,” said he, “ who has become poor after having 
been rich; but let the loss of thy wealth suffice to thee, and do not 
murder thy self, in order that thou mayest not die unjustly as a de- 
stroyer of life; and fall into the eternal fire!” I now grew pacified 
for a while; but again my grief and my sorrow overcame me. I 
went to a friend, and complained to him. He advised me to leave 
Bagdad, and to seek somewhere foraclerkship in the house of some 
rich man, because my handwriting was very beautiful. He at the 
same time gave me fifty pieces of silver. I now determined to go 
down the river to the town of Waset, where I had a friend, who was 
himself a clerk. I went to the river, and found a vessel beauti- 
fully adorned, which was about to sail for that place. I asked the 
sailors to take me down with them. They answered: “‘ We will 
readily take you down for two dirhems : but this vesse) belongs to 
a certain Hashemite, who will not like to have a stranger with him; 
therefore disguise yourself in a habit like ours, as if you were a 
sailor.” Now it came into my mind, that this vessel might happen 
to belong to the person who had purchased my beloved slave. If 
it be so, said I to myself, then I may still enjoy the sweetness of her 
voice on the way: I therefore purchased a sailor's garment, and 
under this disguise took my place among the sailors—when, be- 
hold! before I was aware of it, my slave with her new master came 
on board. She took her place under a pavilion which was prepared 
for her; and we set sail. Towards the evening, when they took 
their meal, I heard him say to her: “ How long shall this grief and 
melancholy prevent you from singing? Are you the first maiden 
who has lost her master?” Thus pressed, she at length took her 
Jute, and sang :— 

** Your rival went forth, and you know with whom; they set out 
at night, intending to murder you. 

“* And it was to her as if the bones of her breast had been coals of 
Gadha-wood, glowing in a covered place.”* 

Tears checked her voice, the lute fell from her hands, and she arose.’ 


* The obscurity in the first part of these verses arises from their being apparently. a 
fragment of some ancient larger poem, which the girl recites from memory: similar per- 
haps to that which we find in the Hamasah, page 37, ed. Freytag. Gadha is a kind of 
wood, which, when burnt, retains a glowing heat for a considerable time. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Kosegarten gives copious extracts from the Paris manu- 
script of a work entitled Eswak el Eshwak, by El-Bikai. One 
of the chapters taken from this work, relates some curious 
examples of faith and constancy in love and friendship. ‘The 
Arabian authors are very fond of introducing on such occasions 
either a quotation from the Koran, or some tradition of the life 
of Mohammed himself. We find the following passages in- 
troduced at page 50, 

** Abu-Bekr Ahmed ben Ali el-Hafiz (to whom Allah be mer- 
ciful !) relates: the Envoy of Allah (upon whom may the bless- 
ing of Allah repose !) said: ‘Who loves and is continent and 
secret and dies, dies as a martyr.’ ” 

** Ibn Marsoban, known under the name of Mohammed ben 
Khalaf, relates: ‘ I heard from Said ben Yahya el-Korashi, who 
received the account through Isa ben Yunis from several old 
men who had been among the first assistants of Mohammed ; 
they said: On the day of the battle of Ohod the dead bodies 
of Abdallah ben Amru and Amru ben Djamuh were brought 
before the Prophet (upon whom may the blessing of Allah re- 
pose !); and he said: Place them together in one tomb, because 
they were faithful friends through life.’ ”’ 

Another chapter of the extracts from El-Bikai’s work is in- 
scribed: On some pious persons. ‘The examples of sudden con- 
version and of the powerful influence of religion on the souls 
of men, which we find under this head, are very remarkable, 
because they present to us new proofs of a general law, which 
regulates the developement of the human mind. Wherever an 
isolated beam of truth unexpectedly breaks forth, like lightning 
from a darkened sky, its sudden radiance powerfully influences 
the whole spiritual system. The universal history of religions 
and philosophy, as well as the inward life of individuals, offer 
a thousand remarkable instances illustrative of this observation. 
Every degree in the progress of ideas is marked by a period of 
fermentation, where the human mind is not yet sufficiently en- 
larged to comprehend a thought which suddenly presents itself, 
and where the soul by manifold exertions strives to alleviate the 
painful weight of a truth which it is not yet able to sustain. 
Such, we think, is the principle of the wondrous effect which 
the doctrines of Christianity still call forth among many of 
the uncultivated nations to whom it is introduced; such also 
ainong ourselves is the source of the total change in the con- 
duct of those who, from a life of frivolous dissipation, are acci- 
dentally converted to pietism and seclusion. Surrendering to 
the truth suddenly perceived, the mind is hurried as it were 
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from all its former habits and ways of thinking; it lives ina new 
element, to the untried powers of which it can offer no 
resistance. 

We shall quote only one passage from this chapter. 


‘ The Fakir Abu Hashem el Modsakkir happened to travel from 
Bagdad to Basra in the same vessel with a wealthy Arab. The lat- 
ter was accompanied by a female slave, who was an accomplished 
lute-player. In the evening, the Fakir was admitted to the Arab’s 
banquet ; the beautiful slave herself presented the cups of delicious 
palm-wine, and exalted the general cheerfulness by the sweet me- 
lody of her songs. “ Can you imagine any thing more beautiful 
than this song?” said the Arab to the Fakir, when she had finished. 
** Yes, I know what is more beautiful,” answered the Fakir, and 
quoted the following words from the Koran: ‘‘ When the sun shall 
be darkened, and when the stars shall be thrown down, and when the 
mountains shall be shaken.” The Arab began to weep; but the 
Fakir proceeded | till he came to the words: “ And when the Book 
shall be ope ned.” Here the Arab interrupted him, and exclaimed: 
“ O maiden, go and be free on account of Allah!” and took the cup 
of palm-wine and poured it out into the river, and seized the lute 
and broke it into pieces. He then embraced the Fakir, and said: 
“‘O my brother, dost thou believe that the supreme God will admit 
my repentance?” “ Allah,” answ ered the Fakir, “ loves those who 
repent and endeavour to be pure.” And from hence they lived to- 
gether like brothers for forty years, till the Arab died before the 
Fakir.’ 


Among the other extracts, we must not forget to mention a 
considerable fragment of the famous romantic tale of ¢ Antara,’ 
known to the English public by the elegant translation of Mr. 
T. Hamilton. Next we meet with specimens of the style of 
some of the most renowned Arabic historians, namely: part of 
the history of the Khaliph Almansur, from the annals of Tabari ; 
the history of the murder of the Khaliph E Imoktadir, i in the year 
320 after the Hegira, from a Gotha manuscript, which Mr. 
Kosegarten proves to be the dkhhar es-seman of Masudi; a 
fragment from a manuscript, which seems the only one known, 
of Makrizi’s history of the Fatemide Khaliphs ; an article from 
the biographical collection of Ibn Khallikan, and one from the 
Kitab el Aghani of E) Isfahani. 

The article from Ebn Khallikan, page 124—129, gives an 
account of the life of Hammad, a poet, and a man of an extra- 
ordinary power of memory, who lived in the second century 
after the Hegira. He had made a particular study of the ancient 
Arabic songs, and knew a great number of them by heart. The 
Khaliph Al ‘Walid ben Yezid ( (who died in 126) once asked him, 

' How 
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‘How he came to be surnamed Er-Rawiyah?’ (the Reciter’;) 
Hammad’s answer was, * Because I can recite verses of an 
poet whom you know, O Commander of the Faithful, or whom 
you have only heard of, nay, even of more than those ; and 
nobody will lay an old and a modern poem before me, but I dis- 
tinguish the old one from the modern one.’ The Khaliph He- 
sham once called him from a distance of twelve days’ journey to 
his court at Damascus, and on his arrival said to him, ‘ I have 
sent for you on account of a verse, which came into my mind, 
and of which I do not know the author : 


‘ They called for the morning wine, when a maiden appeared with a 
bowl in her right hand.’ 

Hammad answered, ‘ that this verse occurred in a poem of Aid 

ben Zeid el-Ebadi,’ from which, at the Khaliph’s request, he im- 

mediately recited the following lines from the context : 


‘ Early at the first dawn of morning the deriders said to me, “ Re- 
cover !” 

And scorned me on thy behalf, O daughter of Abdallah; but my 
heart remained with thee. 

I knew not—when they continued their mockery, whether they 
were friends or foes, who thus jeered at me. 

They called for the morning wine, when a maiden appeared with a 
bowl in her right hand, 


Which contained wine ; sparkling like the eye of the cock ; the juice 
of which had been cleared by a sieve : 

Sour before it was mixed, but after the mixing sweet and pleasing 
to those who tasted it. 

Bubbles red like rubies floated upon its surface, after the filtering. 

it was mixed with water from the clouds, not with water from foul 
and sloughy bogs.’ 


In conclusion, Mr. Kosegarten gives a choice collection of 
poems on different subjects, and selected from the works of 
various authors. But instead of subjoining here any of these 
fragments, we prefer submitting to our readers an entire poem 
of the celebrated Motenabbi, lately printed in the § Anthologie 

Arabe’ of Mr. Grangeret de Lagrange (Paris, 1828, 8vo.) a 
work which Mr. Kosegarten, in his preface, recommends to be 
studied by those who, from the perusal of his ‘ Chrestomathia,’ 

have already obtained some knowledge of the Arabic language. 


‘How long must we wander in darkness at night, like the stars ? 
‘Their march is tireless, they have nor hoofs, nor footsoles ; 
They feel no weary eyelids, as feels 
The sleepless wanderer, who roams unresting through the night. 
The sun has darkened the whiteness of our brows, 
But darkens not the whiteness of our faded locks and hair. 

Could 
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Could we have craved the sentence of an earthly judge, 
Both had been then of undistinguished bue. 


We have heed, that the water on our journey fail us not: 
Down-streaming from the clouds it streams into our flasks. 


I hate not the camels ; rather through them do I secure 
My frame from sickness, and my heart from sorrow. 


I bade them forth from Misr,* their hind-feet driving their forc- 
feet onwards, 

Till they had swiftly borne us by Djaush and by Alam. 

The ostriches of the desert + vied with them in the race, 

So that leading-cords and bridles came abreast. 

I departed with youths who value not their lives, 

Who are prepared for all, as they who sport with arrows. 


When they lay aside their turbans, we see 
The dark turbans without chinbands,} which nature has given them 


Their cheeks are fair, yet they overthrow 
All horsemen whom they meet, and rush to the spoil. 


‘They achieved by their lances more than they could hope, 
But the longing of their inward hearts was unfulfilled. 


As in the time of ignorance § they fought, 
But by their valour were secure as in the sacred month. 


They seized their lances, which were dumb, 
And taught them bird-like voices in the combat’s whirl. 


Our beasts hasten with us. White are their lips from foam : 
Their hoofs are green, from rogl and yanem. || 


Laden with the treasures of the tribe, we drive them 
From the fields of pasture to the field of fame. 


Yet where to find this field ? since he is now no more, 
Abu Shodjaa, the hero of the Arab and the stranger. 


No second Fatik § is in Misr, to whom we now can go ; 
None to succeed him has he left among mankind. 


To him, whom living none could equal in bravery, 
Soon will the dead be equal in dust. 


I have lost him, and it is as though I were wandering forth to 
seek him ; 

But this my loss the world cannot replace. 

My camels smiled when they beheld 

For whom their hoofs with blood were painted. 


* Egypt. + t. ¢. the horses. ¢t Dark hair, but no beards. 
§ The age of universal war before the time of Mohammed. ‘The hostilities of the 
es ceased during the sacred month, which is still distinguished in the Mohammedan 
calendar by the name of Moharram, i. e. the forbidden. 
Two sorts of herbs, © Abu Shodjaa Fatik is the complete name. 
I travelled 
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I travelled with them to idolaters, whom I visited, 

But in whom I found not the innocence of their idols. 

I returned to my home, and my kalams* thus address’d me : 

‘* Glory is for the sword, glory is not for the pen! 

Write with us when thou hast written with the sword, 

For the pen is but the servant of the sword !” 

Thus said ye, and ye counsell’d for my healing ; 

If I have been regardless, my malady was a bounded understanding. 

He who pursues his wish without the Indian sword, 

Shall answer every question as to his success with—no. 

The tribe to which we travelled, deemed distress had driven us 
to them. 

Something, indeed, there was in the manner of our visit to justify the 
thought. 

The want of honesty increases ever among men, 

Even though they be of one womb born. 

Then no visit will we pay to them, 

Unless the sharpened swords be in our hands ; 

Each of which by its blow of death decides 

Who shall the victor, who the vanquished prove. 

We have preserved their points from the foe, 

And in our hands they are in no unworthy place, nor vile. 

Accustom thine eye to sights of horror, 

For what the waking eye beholds is but a passing dream. 

Complain not unto men ; for thus thou gladdenest them, 

As the plaint of the wounded gladdens the vulture and the raven. 


Be guarded before men, and veil thy thoughts ; 
Nor let the smile upon their lip betray thee. 


Faith has vanish’d—thou find’st her not in promises ; 
Truth no longer lives in converse, or in oaths. 


Praise to the Maker of my soul! How is it that her joy 
Is what by other souls is deemed the overflow of sorrow ? 


Fate, wondering, beholds me bear her blows, 
And how my body stands against her hard decrees. 


Time fleets away! O that my life-time had been 
In another generation, of the generations that are gone ! 


Their sons found Time in her youth, and she rejoiced them ; 
We have found her in her waning age.’ 


* Writing canes. 
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Ant. V.—Historia Juris Romani, Scripsit Wenceslaus Alexr- 
ander Macieiowski, J. U. D. Lycei et Universitatis Litte- 


rariae Varsaviensis Professor, etc. Editio secunda, Var- 
saviae, 1825, 8vo. 


MPHE history of the Roman law, and the general history of the 

Roman state, if studied to much advantage, must be studied 
in conjunction with each other. Without a familiar knowledge 
of the institutions, manners, and character of a people, it is 
always difficult, if not impossible, to comprehend the spirit of 
their laws: many legal forms and enactments must appear un- 
meaning or absurd, if we are unable to trace the origin of those 
forms and enactments in the peculiar habits and circumstances 
of the age and nation. An intimate acquaintance with the his- 
tory and antiquities of Rome is therefore indispensable to a civi- 
lian; and a comprehensive knowledge of the Roman jurispru- 
dence is not less requisite to him who is anxious to understand 
the genuine history of Rome. 

Modern civilians have divided the history of the Roman law 
into external and internal. The terms were first employed b 
Leibnitz, but with some difference in their application. The 
external history details the various sources of the law, and the 
labours of those who have digested, preserved, and cultivated 
it; while the internal history embraces the doctrines of the law 
themselves, with their principal changes and modifications. 
Many works, published under the title of histories of the civil 
law, are almost entirely confined to its external history: books 
of this description are better adapted to the taste of those readers 
who have not devoted themselves to juridical studies ; but a 
knowledge of the internal history of the Roman law is an essen- 
tial part of the knowledge which ought to be acquired by every 
civilian, who is entitled to that appellation. 

The lawyers of the middle ages, being unacquainted with phi- 
lology, w hich is the handmaid of history, were grossly ignorant 
of the history and antiquities of the Roman law.* On the 
revival of elegant letters, this branch of study did not long con- 
tinue to be entirely neglected. Among the earliest scholars 
who applied the light of classical learning to the ciyil law, «we 
must not fail to mention Angelo Poliziano, who died at a pre- 


* “The first attempts of this kind were pretty modest, only by explaining the text in 
short glosses, which was Accursius’s method : 


but he not having had the assistance of 
human learning, 


and particularly of the Greek tongue, the want of these have betray'd 
him to gross and childish mistakes; and it is a wretched gloss, where a sentence of 
Greek occurs in the text, Haec Graica sunt, quae nec legi nec intelligi possunt.” (Baker's 
Reflections upon Learning, p. 189, 5th edit, Lond, 1714, 8vo.) 


mature 
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mature age in the year 1494, He was a person of singular 
talents and attainments, who only required a greater length of 
days to have earned the highest reputation. To the celebrity of 
an Italian and Latin poet, and of a classical critic, he was soli- 
citous to add that of a civilian: he first directed the attention of 
modern lawyers to the valuable paraphrase of the Institutes by 
Theophilus ; * and he was the first who attempted a collation of 
the renowned Florentine manuscript of the Pandects.¢ In the 
course of the ensuing century, Italy could boast of Alciatus, and 
other learned men who were capable of availing themselves of 
the treasures of ancient erudition, and of applying them to the 
illustration of ancient jurisprudence. Portugal produced Antonio 
Gouvea, better known by the name of Goveanus, who was alike 
eminent as a critic and a lawyer; and about the same period, 
Spain produced Antonio Agustin, or Augustinus, the illustrious 
archbishop of Tarragona, whose indefatigable labours have 
reflected much light on various departments of history, anti- 
quities, and law.[ He was alike eminent as a civilian and 
canonist. In France, Budaeus had previously begun to apply 
himself to the philological illustration of the Roman law; but, 
according to Gravina, he is to be regarded as * emendator magis 
librorum juris, quam interpres, nec tam legum, quam erudi- 
tionis earum doctor.’§ In the career of erudition he was fol- 
lowed by Balduinus, Contius, Hotman, and many other French 
lawyers of great attainments; but in this department of study 
the most illustrious of modern names is that of Cujacius, who 
conjoined a masterly knowledge of ancient literature with the 
most consummate knowledge of the law. || He was born in 





* Mylii Theophilus, sive de Graecarum Juris Institutionum earundemque Auctoris 
Historia, Aetate, Auctoritate, Fatis, Dotibus, Naevis, Liber singularis, p 40, Lugd. Bat 
1761, Svo. 

t+ Brenkmanni Historia Pandectarum, p. 306. Traj. ad Rhen. 1722, 4to. Bandini, 
Ragionamento Istorico sopra le Collazioni delle Fiorentine Pandette fatte da Angelo Po- 
liziano. Livorno, 1762, 4to. 

{ An account of his life has been written by another eminent civilian of the same na- 
tion, Don Gregorio Mayans y Siscar. This biography, ext tending to 183 pages, is A 
pended to Agustin’s Dialogos de las Armasi Linages de la Noblezade Espana. Mac 
1734, 4to. The archbishop was born in 1517, and died in 1586. 

§ Gravinae Origines Juris Civilis, P- 128. edit. Mascovii. 

|| “Horum ille Cujacius -vestigiis insistens, linguarum, antiquit atum, et bistoriarum 


lautissima instructus supellectile, o ptimorumque in omni disciplinae genere scriptorum 
veterum studiosissima lectione, ac pertinaci praestantissimorum, qui illic latebant, thesau- 
rorum veluti effossione, universam hac eadem ratione jurisprudentiam illustrare aggressus 
est, non Romanam solam, cujus nihil reliquit intactum, verum jus quoque fe idale et cano 
nicum; ac de ipsis etiam patriae suae consuetudinibus idem aliquando consilium agi- 
tavit. Iilaque universa tali modo effecta dedit, ut eadem opera nullum non genus scrip- 
torum adjuvaret, exponeret, emendaret. ls queque cuilibet rei sua pr Brit adsignavit 
principia, singulasque jurium species accurate distinxit et separavit.”’ (Schultingti Oratio de 


Jurisprudentia Historica; Jurisprudentia Ante-Justinianea, p. 928. Lugd, Bat. 1717, Ato.) 
1522, 
aay 
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1522, and died in 1590. It was by the persevering and united 
efforts of such able men as these that the spirit and the history 
of the civil law were at length fully understood; and although 
none of them has undertaken a work strictly historical, their 
labours have smoothed the way for all succeeding historians of 
the Roman jurisprudence. 

We cannot discover that a regular history of law was at- 
tempted by any ancient writer. ‘The only relique which makes 
an approach to this description is the extract from the Enchi- 
ridion of Pomponius inserted in the title of the Pandects,* De 
Origine Juris et omnium Magistratuum, et Successione Pru- 
dentium, Sextus Pomponius, who appears to have survived till 
the reign of the Antonines, was a lawyer of eminence; but the 
historical notices which we thus derive from his work have not 
been found accurate or satisfactory.+ This fragment has been 
illustrated by many different commentators; and Bynkershoek, 
one of the most able of their number, professes to supply what 
his predecessors have left deficient. 

The earliest attempt ata history of the civil law, so far as 
we have been able to ascertain, was that of Aymarus Rivallius ; 
whose Historia Juris Civilis is said to have been first printed 
in the year 1515.§ After some preliminary discussion, he ex- 
hibits an outline of the history of the seven kings of Rome, and 
traces their supposed influence on the legislation of the state. 
In the second book, which occupies much more than one half of 
the volume, he treats of the twelve tables, and recites many 


—— —_ — eee - 


* “The civilians, who pretend that, if the Latin tongue were lost, it might be found in 


the book of Pandects, would take it ill to be thought mistaken in the word Pandect ; 
which, altho’ a masculine, is —— used by them in a feminine signification.” 
(Baker's Reflec tens upon Learning, p. i82 .) In confirmation of this remark, he refers 
to H. Stephanus de Abusu Linguae Graecae, p.12. See likewise a short tract prefixed 
to the work of Augustinus de Nominibus Propriis rev Davdsxrev Florentini. Tarracone, 
1579, fol 

+ See Reinoldi Opuscula juridica, p. 502. and the preface of Heineccius to Opuscula 
ad Historiam Juris, et maxime ad Pomponii Enchiridion illustrandum, pertinentia, col- 
legit Jo. Ludovicus Uhblius. Halae, 1735, 4to. 

{ Bynkershoek Praetermissa ad i. . D. de Origi ne Juris: Opera, tom. iii. p. 1. See 
like wise Wechtleri Opuscula juridico- shite logica, p. 726. Traj. ad Rhen. 1733, 8vo.— 
‘The most copious, though not the most valuable, commentary was published by G. vander 
Muelen: In Historiam Pomponii de Origine Juris et omnium Magistratuum, et Suces- 
sione Prudentium, Exercitationes. Trajecti ad Rhenum, 1691-3, 3 part. 8vo. 

§ Valentiae, 1515, Svo. Mogunt. 1527,\8vo. Ibid. 1530, Svo. Ibid. 1533, Svo. 
These editions are mentioned by Haubold, Institutionum Juris Romani Privati historico- 
dogmaticarum Lineamenta, p. 26. edit. Lips. 1826, 8vo. A copy in our possession 
bears the following title: “‘ Aymari Rivallii Allobrogis, Jure consulti eruditis- 
simi eloquentissimique, Civilis Historiae Juris, sive in XII. Tab. Leges, Commen- 
tariorum libri quinque, jam denuo diligenter recogniti. Historiae item Juris Pont. liber 
singularis.” Lugduni, 1551, 8vo. Pp.272. The running title of the principal part of 
the volume is Historia Juris Civilis. 


laws 
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laws which he imagines them to have contained. He after- 
wards proceeds to enumerate various laws of a more recent ori- 
gin. “* Sed ut primam juris disciplinae speciem absolvamus, 
memorare consules et alios magistratus conyenit, qui post XII. 
Tab. leges ad populum tulerunt. Dicemus igitur post Livium, 
Nepotem, Gell. et Macrobium Satur. iii. Blondumque i in Roma 
triumphante, et jureconsultos, Philelphum et alios, quas leges 
post XII. Tab. populus Ro, consule et alio magistratu interro- 
gante constituerit. Non omnes leges tamen enumerare propo- 
nimus, sed eas tantum, quarum vetusti scriptores crebrius me- 
minerunt.” P, 155. The third book relates to Senatuscon- 
sulta and Praetorum Edicta, the fourth to Decreta Principum. 
In the fifth book, he treats of the Responsa Prudentum, and 
introduces slight notices of those lawyers, ‘* qui imperatorum 
autoritate responderunt, et juris scientiam in hac ultima reipub. 
specie professi sunt.” ‘The volume concludes with a very brief 
Historia Juris Pontificii, consisting of only seven pages. In 
such a production as this, it would be unreasonable to expect 
any very profound research, or any great nicety of criticism ; 
but Rivallius had at least the merit of setting a good example. 

After an interval of several years, the conjunction of history 
and jurisprudence was strenuously recommended by Franciscus 
Balduinus, a man of a fervid spirit, and of multifarious erudition. 
He did not himself undertake a history of the civil law; but in 
a publication intended as the precursor of a more extensive per- 
iommmnnat, he strongly urges the necessity of its historical 
study.* Nor must we overlook the eminent services of his 
contemporary Carolus Sigonius, who, although not a lawyer by 
profession, has very ably illustrated various departments in the 
legal antiquities of Rome. His treatise “‘ De Senatu Romano,” 
published under the name of Joannes Sarius Zamoscius, is best 
known to classical scholars; but his two books “‘ De antiquo 
Jure Civium Romanorum,” his three books * De antiquo Jure 
Italiae,” his three books ‘* De antiquo Jure Provinciarum,”’ and 
his three books “ De Judiciis,” are well kuown and much 
esteemed among civilians. 

Rivallius was followed by Valentinus Forsterus; of whose 
history of the civil law it is more safe to commend the design 
than the execution. His work is a folio volume of 265 pages, 





* De Institutione Historiae universae, et ejus cum Jurisprudentia Conjunctione, 
TigoAsyomevey libri If. Fr. Balduini. Parisiis, 1561, 4to.— This work was reorinted ia 
a curious collection, entitled “ Jo. Bodini Methodus Historica, duodecim ejusdem argu- 


menti Scriptorum, tam veterum quam recentioram, Commeatariis ada neta,” Basileae, 


1576, Svo. 
VOL. III, NO. VI. 2p and 
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and is but slight and unsatisfactory.* A considerable propor- 
tion of his pages he has devoted to the succession of the ancient 
and modern lawyers; but his notices are too superficial to ex- 
cite any great degree of interest.+ 

The next history is that of Jacobus Gothofredus, entitled 
Historia seu Progressus Juris Civilis Romani, and forming the 
first part of his Manuale Juris.t This historical sketch is of 
small extent, but is able and comprehensive. The author, who 
was born in 1587, and died in 1652, was professor of law at 
Geneva, and is deservedly classed with the greatest civilians of 
modern times. In general erudition he was superior to most 
of them; profoundly skilled in the ancient languages, and 
familiarly acquainted with ancient history, both civil and eccle- 
siastical ; and it is only to be regretted that he was not master 
of a more fluent and polished style. His works are nume- 
rous, and are uniformly distinguished by a prodigious mass of 
learning; but his Fontes guatuor Juris Civilis, and his com- 
mentary on the Theodosian Code, must here be particularly 
mentioned for the strong light which they reflect on the history 
of the Roman jurisprudence. 

The next writer whom it seems necessary to mention, is Dr. 
Duck, chancellor of the diocess of London, and one of the few 
English civilians who enjoy any share of continental reputa- 
tion. He is the author of an elaborate treatise on the use and 
authority of the Roman law in the dominions of Christian 
princes.§ Of the general history of that law he has introduced 
a brief outline, and has bestowed much patient investigation 
in tracing its progress in various portions of modern Europe. 


* Valentini Forsteri Jureconsulti de Historia Juris Civilis Romani libri tres; in quibus 
traditur ortus Romani Imperii, subjiciuntur mutationes insignes Magistratuum in Repub. 
Rom. et caussae, initia et progressus Juris Civilis, &c. Basileae, 1565, fol. 

+ “ Superest historia prudentum, quam describere quidam agressi sunt, sed parce ac 
timide. Post hos Forsterus idem ausus, sed infeliciter; ut quemque hortari possim 
serio, caveat illum. Miseret sane Christophori Besoldi, qui plus illi tribuit, quam fas 
erat.’ (C. A. Ruperti ad Enchiridion Pomponii de Origine Juris libri II]. Animadversio- 
num, secunda elaborati cura, p. 301. Jenae, 1661, 12mo.) 

t Of the Manuale Juris of Gothofredus, an edition was published by the late Profes- 
sor Berthelot. Paris. 1806, 8vo. There are many other separate editions; and it is 
inserted in Trotz’s collection of the author’s Opera juridica minora. Lugd. Bat. 1733, 


folio. 


§ De Usu et Authoritate Juris Civilis Romanorum, in Dominiis Princ ipum Christia- 


norum, libri duo, authore Arthuro Duck, LL.D. Lond. 1649, 8vo 
Lugd. Bat. 1654, l2mo. Lipsiae, 1676, 12mo. Magdeburgi, 1676, 12mo Leodii, 
1679, 12mo. Lond. 1679, 8vo —Camus or his editor Dupin mentions a French trans- 
lation, published at Paris, 1689, 12mo. (Lettres sur la Profession d’Avocat, et Biblio- 
théque choisie des Livres de Droit, tom. ii. p. 293 The Magdeburg and Liége editions 
of the original work are here enumerated onthe same authority. 


Lond. 1653, 8vo. 
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In his researches he was greatly aided by Dr, Langbaine, the 
learned provost of Queen’s College, Oxford ;* and his publica- 
tion exhibits the peculiarity of each chapter bearing the signa- 
ture of that very distinguished prelate Dr, Usher, archbishop 
of Armagh.+ The utility of Duck’s labours has been generally 
acknowledged, “ In justice to the authority of this writer,” 
says Barrington, “I cannot but mention that Giannone and 
other the most celebrated civilians style him their coryphaeus: 
we are too apt in this country to defer to foreign authors, as the 
Roman law is so little attended to, or practised in England.” — 
Dr, Browne has mentioned it as a presumption of the real 
merit of his work, that it was reprinted at Leyden and at Leip- 
zig.§ Noother English writer, so far as we recollect, had attempt- 
ed any historical sketch of the Roman jurisprudence ; ; for Sir 
Thomas Ridley’s View of the Civile and Ecclesiastical Law, 
although it includes an account of the different books which 
form the body of the civil law, contains few or no historical de- 
tails. The great object of the author is to shew “ wherein the 
practice of the civil and the ecclesiastical law is straitened, and 
may be relieved within this land.’ || 

After a moderate interval followed the tract of Simon van 
Leeuwen, or Leewius, entitled ** De Origine, Progressu, Usu, 
atque Authoritate Juris Civilis Romani, ejusdemque varia Edi- 
tione atque Emendatione, historica Narratio.”§ The author, a 
practising lawyer, possessed a great degree of industry, but was 
less remarkable for his critical discernment; nor was he suffi- 
ciently skilled in the niceties of the Latin language. These ob- 
servations may be verified by an examination of his well-known 
edition of the Corpus Juris Civilis, published in folio in the 
year 1663. The historical sketch of the Roman law consists of 
only 37 pages. A more ample narration was soon afterwards 


Wood’s Athenae Oxonienses, vol. iii. col. 258. Bliss’s edit. In which book Dr. 
Gerard Langbaine’s labours were so much, that he deserved the name of co- 
author.” 

+ “ Approbatio operis per D. Jacobum Armachanum Archiepiscopum, rogatu Autho- 
ris, ad finem singulorum capitum est apposita.”’ 

{ Barrington’s Observations on the more ancient Statutes, p.76. 3d edit. Lond. 
1769, Ato. 

§ Browne’s Remarks on the Sindy of the Civil Law, p. 28. Edinb. 1828, 8vo. 

|| Ridley’s View of the Civile and Ecclesiastical Law, and wherein the Practise of 
them is streitned and may be relieued within this Land. Lond. 1607, 4dto, Oxford, 
1634, 4to. Oxford, 1662, 8vo. Oxford, 1675, 8vo. All these editions, except the 
first, contain notes by John Gregory, A.M. of Christ Church. 

€ De Origine et Progressu Juris Civilis Romani Authores et Fragmenta veterum Ju- 
risconsultorum, cum notis Arn. Vinnii, et variorum: auctore et collectore S. Leewio, 
J.C. Lugd. Bat. 1672, 8vo. The historical tract occurs in p. 711 of this col- 
ection, 
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published by Doujat, a professor in the university of Paris, who 
has likewise written a history of the canon law.* About this 
period, the historical study of the Roman law began to make 
some progress in Germany ; and one of the attempts to promote 
it was the publication of Schubart, a professor at Jena, De 
Fatis Jurisprudentiae Romanae. This work made its appear- 
ance in the year 1696;+ and the efforts of the author were 
seconded by Christianus Thomasius, a professor in the newly 
founded university of Halle, who set the first example of read- 
ing academical lectures in the German language. ‘Thomasius, 
who was born in 1655, and died in 1728, was a person of a 
shrewd intellect, and was much disposed to think for himself; 
but he was deficient in philological learning, and greatly defi- 
cient in elegance of taste. He published a short compendium 
under the following title, which is sufficiently barbarous : “ De- 
lineatio Historiae Juris: accedit in fine accuratior Formatio 
Status Controversiae de Usu moderno Juris Romani in Germa- 
nia.”{ This work merely consists of a scanty outline; but the 
example and the lectures of the author seem to have produced a 
very beneficial effect in the German Universities. He was the 
preceptor of Heineccius, who, possessing a more classical taste, 
and a greater extent of erudition, had no small influence in re- 
commending this branch of study. 

Contemporary with Thomasius was Janus Vincentius Gra- 
vina, who has been considered as the most elegant of all the 
more recent civilians. ‘This distinguished person, a poet and a 
critic, as well as a lawyer, was a native of Calabria, and pro- 
fessor of the civil law at Rome.§ He was born in 1664, and 


* Doujat’s history of the civil law was published in Latin, under the title of Historia 
Juris Cwilis Romanorum. Paris. 1678, 12mo, His history of the canon law was pub- 
lished in French: Histoire du Droit Canonique. Paris, 1677, 12mo. 

+ The latest edition of Schubart’s work was published under the superintendence of 
Tilling. Lipsiae, 1797, 8vo. 

} This work of Thomasius is reprinted in Hoffmann’s Hist. Juris Romani, tom.i. The 
date of the first edition we have not been able to ascertain. 

§ Carafa de Gymnasio Romano, et de ejus Professoribus, lib. ii. p. 432. Romae, 
1751, 4to, See likewise Fabronii Vitae Italorum Doctrina excelle peat tom. x. p. 1. 
There is an elegant account of Gravina, published under the title of “ J. Andreae Ser- 
rai de Vita et Scriptis Jani Vincentii Gravinae Commentarius.”* Romae, 1758, 4to. 
A collective edition of his works, Latin and Italian, was published at Naples by Sergio, 
1756-8, 3 vois. 4to. All his Latin works are not to be found in the edition of Mas- 
cow. Lipsiae, 1737, 4to. A collection of his Opuscula was published by Dr. Burgess 
the present bishop of Salisbury. Oxon. 1792, 8vo. Gravina’s learned repose was not 
a little disturbed by a series of very bitter, and certainly very ingenious satires, pub- 
lished under the name of Q. Sectanus, the real author of which was at length discovered 
to be L. Sergardi. In these comp sitions Gravina is most cruelly vilified under the name 
of Philodemus. The works of Sergardi may be found in a collective form. Lucae, 
1783, 4 tom, 8vo, : 


died 
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died in 1718. His generous patronage of Metastasio is well 
known to many individuals, who feel no particular interest in 
the history of the civil law.* His Origines Juris Civilis, 
which first appeared in 1701, embrace a very elegant and clas- 
sical account of the history, internal as well as external, of the 
Roman jurisprudence : it is a work of various learning, and is 
eminently adapted to the taste of liberal scholars, who have not 
made the law their particular study. It has frequently been re- 
marked that Gravina is greatly indebted to the previous labours 
of Sigonius, Cujacius, Gothofredus, and other writers; but if 
he has borrowed with some degree of freedom, he has at least 
. . . ’ . . 
employed their materials with much taste and judgment. His 
work was received with peculiar favour in Germany, where it 
passed through several editions, and was illustrated by the able 
annotations of Mascow,t 

Another history of the civil law was about this period produced 
by Ferriere, dean of the law-faculty in the university of Paris.{ 
The work, a duodecimo volume of considerable extent, was 
probably of some use to the French students of that era: it was 
more than once reprinted; and an edition of it appeared so 
late as the year 1788, It was translated into the English lan- 

* See Dr, Burney’s Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Metastasio, vol. i. p. 3—14. 

+ Mascow is himself the author of a very learned and ingenious contribution to the 
history of the Roman law. It bears the title of ** Gotfridi Mascovii de Sectis Sabinia- 
norum et Proculianorum in Jure Civili Diatriba. Inserta est Disquisitio de Herciscun- 
dis.” Lipsiae, 1728, 8vo. Many able disquisitions may likewise be found in his 
“ Opuscula juridica et philologica: recensuit, praefatus est, et animadversiones nonnul- 
las adspersit J. L. E. Puttmannus.” Lipsiae, 1776, 8vo. Piittmann has published a 
separate account of his life, under the title of “ Memoria Gottfridi Mascovii.” Lipsiae, 
1771, 8vo. Dr. Douglas, the late bishop of Salisbury, who attended his lectures at 
Leipzig, has mentioned him in the following terms. “ Mascow has a brother, who is 
professor of the law of nature and nations; a very singular man, of great learning 
indeed, but I fear much learning has made him mad. He lives for months without 
stirring from his lodging; and in the intervals of his lectures amuses himself with trans- 
lating Latin epigrams into Greek. He is an excellent classical scholar, and a great 
civilian, especially in the antiquities of the Roman law, but unfortunately he has not a 
happy talent of communicating his knowledge to others.’ (Douglas’s Select Works, p- 35. 
Salisbury, 1820, 4to.) 

t Histoire du Droit Romain, contenant son origine, ses progrés, &c. par M. Claude- 
Joseph de Ferriere, Doyen des Docteurs-Régens de la Faculté des Droits de Paris, 
et ancien Avocat au Parlement. Paris, 1718, 12mo. Paris, 1760, 12mo. Paris, 
1788, 12mo. The History of-the Roman or Civil Law, shewing its origin and progress, 
&c, written originally in French by M. Claude-Joseph de Ferriere: to which is added, 
Dr. Duck’s Treatise of the Use and Authority of the Civil Law in England: translated 
into English by J. B. Esq. Lond. 1724, 8vo. The dedication is signed John Beaver. 
Mr. Cooper, who describes the translator as Dr. Beaver, has perhaps confounded him 
with Dr. Thomas Bever. See the preface to “ The Institutes of Justinian, with notes 
by Thomas Cooper, Esq.” Philadelphia, 1812, 8vo. Dr. Bever has erroneously men- 
tioned this as a complete translation of Duck’s treatise, (Hist. of the Legal Polity of 
the Roman State, p. xi.) 
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guage by John Beaver. But such a history, we may venture to 
assert, would not be found altogether satisfactory by the pupils 
of Blondeau. The history of the Roman law, written by Stru- 
vius, a professor in the university of Jena, was published during 
the very same yeart with that of Ferriere, and is a work of more 
research atid value.* The author is at least entitled to the 
praise of an industrious compiler; and notwithstanding the 
augmented number of publications on the same subject, his 
Historia Juris Romani may still be recommended as an useful 
book of reference. A more copious, and indeed a more able 
history of the law was written by his contemporary C, G. 
Hoffmann, a professor in the university of Frankfort on the 
Oder.+ This work extends to two quarto volumes, which are 
however swelled by certain tracts of Hotman, Selden, Thoma- 
sius, and other writers. In the second volume, which is only 
to be viewed as supplementary to the first, he has collected 
and illustrated the fragments of the regal laws ; of the Grecian 
laws, as elucidating the origin of those of the Romans; the 
fragments of the laws of the twelve Tables, and of the Hdictem 
ed 

runguell’s history of the Roman law was published in the 
year 1727.{ The author was a professor in the university of 
Jena, and having been invited to the newly founded university 
of Gottingen, he died there in 1735, within three months after 
his artivel, and before he had completed the age of forty-two. 
He was conversant with elegant literature, and produced a very 
useful and readable book, which has not yet been entirely su- 
perseded. But he soon met with a formidable rival in Heinec- 
cius, of whose general merits we had occasion to speak in a 
former article, § and whose Historia Juris Civilis Romani ac 


* Burcardi Gotthelfii Struvii Historia Juris Romani, Justinianei, Graeci, Germanici, 
Canonici, Feudalis, Criminalis, et Publici, ex genuinis monumentis illustrata. Jenac, 
1718, 4to. 

+ Christ. Godofr. Hoffmanni Historia Juris Romano-Justinianei. Lipsiae, 17 18—26, 2 
tom. 4to. The first volume was reprinted in 1734.—‘‘ Hofmannus in Historia Juris, 
quae duobus voluminibus in quarto 1734. Lipsiae locupletissima prodiit, caeteris omnibus 
legurh historicis palmam praeripuit. Interelementarios autem libellos Brunquelli His- 
toria Juris Romani et Germanici eminet, quam in plerisque capitibus Heineccianae 
multum praefero.” (Hommelii Litteratura Juris, p. 53. Lipsiae, 1761, 8vo.) 

t Jo. Salom. Brunqguelli Historia Jnris Romano-Germanici. Jenae, 1727, 8vo. Amst. 
1730, Svo. Amst. 1738, 8vo. Amst. et Lugd. Bat. 1751, 8vo.—Haubold speaks of the 
author as “ jurisconsultus omnino litteratissimus, e cujus Historia Juris Roumano-Germa- 
nici multa minime vulgaria disci possunt.” (Institutiones Juris Romani Litterariae, p. 
167. Lipsiae, 1809, 8vo.) His other works are published under the title of “ Opus- 
cula ad Historiam et Jurisprudentiam spectantia; collegit atque edidit D. Hen. Jo. 
Otto Koenig.” Halae Magd. 1774, 8vo. 

$ See Foreign Review, vol. ii. p. 46. Germa- 
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Germanici, first printed in the year 1733, is to be classed among 
the best of his publications. It afterwards received consider- 
able improvements from Ritter, whose annotations are learned 
and able.* This work of Heineccius, together with most of 
those which have hitherto been enumerated, relates almost ex- 
clusively to the external history of the law; but another publi- 
cation of the same meritorious and indefatigable individual is 
justly regarded as a very important contribution to the internal 
history. It was come in the year 1719, under the title of 
“ Antiquitatum Romanarum, Jurisprudentiam illustrantium, 
Syntagma, secundum ordinem Institutionum Justiniani diges- 
tum ;” and no fewer than nineteen editions have now 
appeared. For the last, as well as the best edition, we 
are indebted to the learned and judicious Haubold,+ whose 
loss will long be deplored by the lovers of ancient jurispru- 
dence. This book, and this edition, we strongly recom- 
mend to our numerous friends at Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Edinburgh. 

A copious and somewhat pompous history of the Roman 
jurisprudence was published during the middle of last century, 
by Antoine Terrasson, an advocate in the parliament of Paris, 
and afterwards professor of the canon law in that university. 
The work exhibits a sufficient parade of erudition, but is by no 
means remarkable for solid learning or accurate research. Even 
in that portion which specially relates to his native country, his 
information is less curious or interesting than might reasonably 
have been expected. A particular example will render this 
criticism more fair, and more intelligible. With no small parade, 
he produces an arrét of the parliament, dated on the second of 
April 1576, and authorizing Cujacius to read lectures on the 
civil law in the university of Paris: this document, he assures 
his readers, had never before been communicated to the public ; 
and in the preface to his work he states in due form, ‘ c’est 
encore & Monsieur Joly de Fleury pére, Procureur Général, que 
j'ai obligation de la connoissance et de la communication de cet 
arrét.’ But this very document, which is of some importance, 
had been inserted by Menage in his remarks on the life of 


* Jo. Gottl. Heineccii Historia Juris Civilis Romani ac Germanici. Halae, 1733, 8vo. 
Lugd. Bat. 1740, 8vo. Cum observationibus Jo. Dan. Ritteri. Lugd. Bat. 1748, 8vo. 
Cum obs. Ritteri et Jo. Mart. Silberradii. Argentorati, 1751, 8vo. Cum obs. Ritteri et 
Silberradii. Argent. 1765, 8vo. 

+ Francofurti ad Moewum, 1822, 8vo. 

t Histoire de la Jurisprudence Romaine, contenant son origine et ses progres, Xc. par 
M°. Anthoine Terrasson, Ecuyer, Avocat au Parlement, Paris, 1790, fol. 
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Ayrault, seventy-five years before the appearance of Terrasson’s 
history. * 

A more masterly history of the Roman jurisprudence was 
published in 1754 by Jo. Augustus Bachius, or Bach, an extra- 
ordinary professor of law-in the university of Leipzig.{ Four 
years afterwards, he died at the premature age of thirty-seven. { 
Being intimately acquainted with the classical languages and 
literature, he possessed a manifest advantage over some of his 
predecessors. His history is written with learning, ability, and 
judgment; and in some respects it has not been surpassed by 
any that has yet appeared. It only embraces the external his- 
tory, but in this department it has uncommon merit : the author 
traces the progress of public as well as private law ; his infor- 
mation is carefully drawn from the original sources; and he 
exercises those critical talents which he had cultivated in the 
school of Ernesti, and which recommended him to the warm 
approbation of Wyttenbach. § 

Pursuing the chronological order to which we have hitherto 
adhered, we discover, after a considerable interval, ‘ The His- 
tory of the Legal Polity of the Roman State,’ written by Dr. 
Bever, an advocate at Doctors Commons. || He was likewise a 
fellow of All Souls College at Oxford, and had read lectures on 
the civil law in that university. He has produced a copious, 
and we fear a somewhat tedious work, which however is not 
destitute of merit. It was translated into the German language 
by Vélkel, who has corrected many of his errors, for the author 
left many errors to correct. Bever writes like a scholar, and 
a man of talents; but he laboured under the disadvantage of 

* Menagii Vitae Petri Aerodii et Guillelmi Menagii, p. 164. Paris. 1675, Ato. 

+ Jo. Augusti Bachii Historia Jurisprudentiae Romanae. Lipsiae, 1754, 8vo. 
Lips. 1765, 8vo. Lips. 1775, 8vo. Lips. 1782, 8vo. Cum _ observationibus 
Aug. Corn. Stockmann. Lips. 1796, 8vo. Cum iisdem. Lips, 1807, 8vo. For several 
years, a new edition has been expected from Professor Wenck, the learned and able 
successor of Haubold. 

t According to the expression of Cramer, he was disputed to death by his colleague 
Sammet. “ Er war ein gewaltiges animal disputaz, hatte, wie er selbst erzahlte, Bach 
zu Tode disputirt, und den Befehl bewirkt, dass bey seinem Erscheinen im Petrinum, 
die vier Decane sich einstellen mtissten, um allenfalls Namens des Kurfursten zu inter- 
cediren.” (Haus-Chronik,S.79. Hamburg, 1822, 8vo.) 

§ ‘‘ Habebat Ernestus disciplinae alumnum Bachium, elegantissimae juvenem doc- 
trinae, insigne decus jurisprudentiae, veteres Cujacios et Gothofredos relaturum, nisi 
longiorem ei vitam fata invidissent.” (Wyttenbach Vita Davidis Ruhnkenii, p. 47. 
Lugd. Bat. et Amst. 1799, 8vo.)—Besides his history of the Roman jurisprudence, Ba- 
chius had published “ De Legibus Trajani Commentarius.” Lipsiae, 1747, 8vo, And 
after his death appeared a collection entitled “ Jo. Augusti Bachii Opuscula ad Histo- 
riam et Jurisprudentiam spectantia: collegit et praefatus est Christ. Adolphus Klotzius.” 
Halae, 1767, 8vo. 

| The History of the Legal Polity of the Roman State, and of the Rise, Progress, and 
Extent of the Roman Laws; by Thomas Bever, LL.D, Lond. 1781, 4to. 
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being in a great measure unacquainted with the best civilians of 
the continent, more especially those of a recent date: the only 
modern names which he mentions in his introduction are those 
of Bynkershoek, Vander Muelen, Hoppius, Gravina, Mascow, 
Heineccius, Ferriere, and his own countryman Dr. Duck. This 
is certainly a very scanty catalogue of ‘ those writers who, hay- 
ing confined their researches to juridical subjects alone, come 
under the particular denomination of civilians.’ He appears at 
the same time to have been very indifferently acquainted with 
their personal history: Bynkershoek, who was president of the 
supreme court of Holland, he describes as a celebrated advo- 
cate; and Heineccius, whom every body knows to have been a 
German, he describes as ‘a Dutch writer of extensive learning 
and abilities.’ But instead of Dutch, his table of errata admo- 
nishes us to read Prussian. To some readers, such criticisms 
as these may appear minute, and even trifling; but we consider 
it of some consequence to warn the successors of Dr. Bever 
against this supine method of conducting their researches. 

It was the plan of this writer to prosecute his learned en- 
quiries to a much greater extent. 


“The volume,” he remarks, “ now respectfully submitted to 
perusal, (with which his inquiries might properly end) includes the 
whole history of the Roman laws, so long as they preserved their 
influence over this immense and variable empire. In the twelfth 
century, however, they revived in a new shape; not as an uniform 
body, to be received in any given country by the force of their ori- 
ginal authority ; but as a plentiful mine of miscellaneous and valuable 
materials, for the common use of all mankind. In this state, they 
became connected with the feudal and canon laws, which were 
generated from the barbarity and superstition of the intermediate 
ages; while the western world was held in a comfortless suspence 
between Paganism and Christianity. Every constitution of modern 
Europe being founded upon an union of these three celebrated 
systems, it will be a work of no less utility than entertainment, to 
follow them in their progress to these later times, and to point out 
their effects upon the government of those countries which have 
been pleased to adopt them, In the course of this pursuit, due at- 
tention will be paid to their various operations in the different parts 
of the British empire, especially in the maritime and ecclesiastical 
courts, wherein the civil and canon laws more immediately prevail, 
under the authority of the legislature. Should the present attempt, 
therefore, have the good fortune to merit a favourable reception 
from the public, the remainder will be made the subject of a second 
volume, as soon as ever the author’s professional engagements will 
afford him leisure.” 


But this plan was never carried into execution ; and indeed such 
an 
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an undertaking was probably more laborious and difficult than 
the learned author might at first imagine.* 

Dr. Bever’s work was soon followed by an historical view of 
the Roman law, written by another member of the university of 
Oxford, Mr. Schomberg, a fellow of Magdalen College. His 
mode of writing is much more concise, and he was more ex- 
tensively acquainted with the works of the civilians; but his 
notices are generally too brief to satisfy the curious enquirer. 
Schomberg’s book was translated into French, and, in that lan- 
guage, passed through more than one edition. But the English 
civilians have all been totally eclipsed by Mr. Gibbon, who in 
the forty-fourth chapter of his history has introduced a very 
able and a very striking sketch, partly historical, of the Roman 
jurisprudence. Of the necessity of acquainting himself with 
the Roman law he seems to have been fully aware when he 
undertook to write the history of the Roman empire; and al- 
though his early studies had not received such a direction, he 
speedily discerned the spirit cf the ancient and modern civilians, 
and he drew many valuable illustrations from their works. He 
even obtained, what he perhaps did not anticipate, a conspi- 
cuous place among the civilians of the age. Dr. Ferguson did 
not however profit by this example when he prepared his his- 
tory of the Roman republic: he has very rarely availed himself 
of the same copious source of information ; and this cannot but 
be regarded as a manifest defect in a work which is not without 
a considerable share of merit. It must indeed be admitted that 
his volumes are deficient in general erudition, and that they dis- 
play but a small portion of the eloquence which characterizes 
his earlier Essay on the History of Civil Society. 

Gibbon has introduced a new method of arranging the prin- 
cipal eras in the history of the law. ‘ The revolution,” he re- 
marks, “ of almost one thousand years, from the twelve Tables 
to the reign of Justinian, may be divided into three periods 
almost equal in duration, and distinguished from each other by 
the mode of instruction and the character of the civilians.’’ The 
first period extends from the age of the twelve Tables to the 


* A manuscript work of Dr. Bever, entitled 4 short History of the Legal and Judicial 
Constitution of Great Britain, was lately sold at an auction in Edinburgh, for the sum 
of 62. 10s. It is a quarto volume of 132 pages, written in a large and regular hand, and 
bearing the date of 1759. 

+ An Historical and Chronological View of the Roman Law, with notes and illustra. 
tions: by Alexander C. Schomberg, M. A. Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Ox- 
ford, 1785, 8vo. It appeared in a French dress, under the title of ** Précis Historique 
et Chronologique sur le Droit Romain, avec des notes et des éclaircissemens, traduit de 
l’Anglais par M. H. Boulard.”” Paris, 1793, 12mo. Paris, 1808, 12mo, Mr, Schomberg, 
who died in the year 1792, is likewise the author of ** A Treatise on the Maritime Laws 
of Rhodes.’ Oxford, 1786, 8vo. 7 
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birth of Cicero; the second from the age of Cicero to that of 
Alexander Severus; and the third from the age of Alexander to 
that of Justinian. This arrangement has been adopted by Hugo, 
who however has necessarily ascended to an earlier era. 

The earliest publication of this very distinguished professor 
was a German translation of Gibbon’s chapter on the Roman 
law, accompanied with annotations.* It was printed at Gét- 
tingen in 1789; and the first edition of his Geschichte des Ré- 
mischen Rechts appeared at Berlin in the course of the following 
year. This book, which has now arrived at the tenth edition, 
contains a very able sketch of the internal as well as the ex- 
ternal history of the law, and is indeed regarded as a work of 
the highest authority. Being originally intended as a text-book 
for his own pupils, it is on that account less adapted for those 
readers who have not had the advantage of attending his lec- 
tures; and it presents some peculiarities of style and manner 
which may justly be considered as faults. It is nevertheless 
the production of a writer possessing great natural perspicacity, 


improved by Jong and assiduous study. But having already 
given a more detailed account of Hugo’s public services, it is 
not here necessary to prosecute the subject. 

The French revolution had at first a very unfavourable in- 


fluence on the study of ancient literature and ancient jurispru- 
dence, Many ofthe principal actors in its dreadful scenes were 
chiefly distinguished by their vulgar ferocity: the nation had too 
much cause to complain of real grievances, and many essential 
changes were expedient and even necessary; nor was it alto- 
gether unnatural, in such a situation, for the minds of men to 
be impelled with a blind and undiscriminating zeal to alter 
whatever had been long established. The study of the civil law 
languished in the native country of Cujacius; nor did it begin 
to revive till after the restoration of the ancient dynasty. While 
France was yet controlled by “ the destiny of the emperor,” 
M. Dupin, an eminent advocate of Paris, attempted to publish 
a very brief historical sketch of the Roman law ; but as some of his 
reflections on the past were supposed to admit of an inconvenient 
application to present times, his harmless little work was sup- 
pressed by the vigilance of the police. The first edition was 
destroyed in 1809, and the second was not published till after 
an interval of ten years. A more copious work on the same 
subject was soon afterwards produced by M. Berriat St. Prix, a 


* See Foreign Review, vol. ii, p. 50. 63. 
+ Précis Historique du Droit Romain, depuis Romulus jusqu’A nos jours; par M. 
Dupin, Avocat 4 la Cour Royale de Paris, Paris, 1619, 12mo, 
professor 
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professor of law in the university of Paris.* This history was 
not altogether unsuited to the exigencies of the age and nation ; 
but it has not received unqualified praise from the civilians of 
other countries. It was reviewed in a somewhat sarcastic tone 
by Professor Rossi of Geneva, who has evinced himself very 
capable of estimating the merits and defects of such a perform- 
ance.t It solely relates to the external history; and we must 
admit that some portions of it are too superficial to be either 
interesting or useful. ‘The author is unfortunately ignorant of 
the German language; and his acquaintance with the German 
civiliahs who have written in Latin, is very far from being 
extensive. The most valuable part of his volume is the ap- 
pendix, which contains the most elaborate and satisfactory life 
of Cujacius that has hitherto appeared. 

Dr. Schweppe, who was formerly a professor at Gottingen, 
and is now a judge of the court of appeal at Liibeck, has more 
recently published a work which embraces the internal as well 
as the external history of the law. { Various errors, contained 
in the first edition, have been corrected in the second. A his- 
tory of the Roman law, upon a more ample scale, was about the 
same period undertaken by Dr. Zimmern, a professor in the 
university of Jena. The first volume, divided into two parts, 
has already made its appearance, and his plan extends to three 
volumes. § ‘The author has received such a share of public 
approbation as cannot fail to encourage him in the prosecution 
of his design. 

Something approaching to a history of the Roman law was 
published at Cambridge within the last two years.|| The author, 
who modestly conceals his name, is evidently a scholar and a 
man of talents; but he is not sufficiently acquainted with the 
writings of his predecessors, and therefore labours under some 
obvious disadvantages. The only historians of the civil law 
whom we remember to have seen quoted in his book are Gra- 
vina, Heineccius, Hugo, and Berriat St. Prix. Hugo, of whose 
merits he seems to be fully aware, is only quoted in the French 
translation; and we may safely suppose the English author to 

* Histoire du Droit Romain, suivie de I’ Histoire de Cujas ; par M. Berriat-Saint-Prix, 
Professeur de Procédure Civile, et de Droit Criminel, a la Faculté de Droit de Paris, 
Paris, 1821, 8vo. 

+ Annales de Législation et de Jurisprudence, tom, ii. p. 383. 

+t Romische Rechtsgeschichte und Rechtsalterthiimer, mit erster vollstindiger Riick- 
sicht auf Gajus, von Albrecht Schweppe, Dr. ehemaligem Professor zu Kiel und zu Git- 
tingen, jetzigem Oberappellationsrathe zu Liibeck. Gottingen, 1822, 8vo. 

. &§ Geschichte des Romischen Privatrechts bis Justinian; von Dr. Sigmund Wilhelm 
Zimmern, ordentlichen Professor des Rechts in Jena. Heidelberg, 1826, 8vo. 

\\ An Historical Essay on the Laws and the Government of Rome; designed as an 
ntroduction to the Study of the Civil Law, Cambridge, 1827, 8vo. : 

pe 
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be altogether unacquainted with the German language, which 
however is a very necessary acquisition for any person who now 
undertakes to write the history of the Roman jurisprudence. 
This anonymous author concludes his work with the following 
paragraph : 

‘The tide of desolation which inundated the whole of Europe 
during the early part of the middle ages, and swept away every ves- 
tige of civilization, carried with it the venerable fabric of the Roman 
jurisprudence. Those mutilated remains of it which had been in- 
serted in the code of Alaric were all that were preserved ; and it was 
not till the beginning of the twelfth century that the productions of 
Justinian’s reign were rescued from oblivion. The eagerness with 
which they were then sought after, and the ardour with which they 
were studied throughout Europe, are well known to all who are con- 
versant with the literary history of those times. And let it be re- 
marked that the influence which the Roman law rapidly acquired was 
due to its intrinsic merits alone. ‘Those who have pretended, on the 
authority of a few detached sentences, that the whole system was 
calculated to further the interests of despotism, have only shewn 
their entire ignorance of it. The zeal with which the study of it was 
cultivated, could have no such motive. The adoption of the many 
rules of legal wisdom, with which, by the confession of its most de- 
termined opponents, it abounds, did not necessarily entail a submis- 
sion to two or three constitutional doctrines, which stand isolated as 
it were from the body of the law. By far the greater part of its re- 
gulations were quite as well fitted to a free as to a despotical consti- 
tution: many of them, indeed, had been actually framed at a time 
when Rome was a republic, and the change of dynasty had altered 
nothing of their spirit. It was [as] a “ collection of written reason,” 
the most flattering appellation a body of law can receive, that the 
civil law of Rome forced its way into the favour of the very small 
portion of the community, which, at the time of its discovery, was 
competent to understand the language in which it was written, or to 
appreciate its merits, The regulations that had maintained the order 
and harmony of society in Rome, were found to be equally capable of 
producing the same effects in France, in Germany, or in modern 
Italy; and their intrinsic value was enhanced by their practical 
utility. It is not true, therefore, that motives of personal interest, 
or of party spirit, led to their adoption among the different nations 
of Europe. The nation among whom they had originated was no 
more: neither the majesty of her name, nor the terror of her arms, 
could longer inspire veneration, or enforce submission ; yet her laws 
were respected and obeyed. Even now, ages after the downfal of 
the Roman empire, they still remain in force, and are unquestionably 
the chief surviving record of its former greatness.’ 


This passage we quote with the double view of co: nvincing 
our readers that he is no despicable writer, and that his infor- 
mation 
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mation is nevertheless too limited for an historian of the civil 
law. Here we have the antiquated tale of the temporary ex- 
tinction of all knowledge of the Roman jurisprudence, together 
with an obvious allusion to the sudden resuscitation after the 
notable siege of Amalfi. For this student of Cambridge, Savigny 
has in vain written his history of the Roman Jaw during the 
middle ages.* 

They order these things better in Poland, Dr. Macieiowski, 
professor of the civil law in the university of Warsaw, has 
evinced an intimate acquaintance with the writings of all the 
eminent civilians of Germany: he is fully apprized of all the 
recent discoveries and speculations; and possessing a sound 
and enlightened spirit of criticism, he is always capable of 
applying his knowledge to an useful purpose. He is evidently 
a person of an acute intellect, improved by systematic and per- 
severing study, and is little disposed to adopt without examina- 
tion the statements or inferences of former writers. Possessing 
such qualifications as these, he has undertaken a task which is 
by no means easy, but for which he is eminently prepared. Of 
lis Latinity we cannot indeed speak without some small abate- 
ment of this general commendation. The countryman of Casi- 
mir might naturally be expected to have attained a superior 
degree of elegance in Latin style: but the pursuits of lawyers 
are too frequently hostile to the graces; and, as Hume has 
remarked, they are seldom models of elegance in any country. 
The words which he employs are sometimes barbarous in their 
origin, or in their application; and his combinations of words 
are occasionally liable to objections equally valid. But if he 
does not rise to the classical elegance of Gravina, neither does 
he descend to the utter barbarism of Thomasius: he generally 
expresses himself, if not with idiomatic purity, at least with 
vivacity ; and, in one word, he uniformly writes like a man of 
talents. 

The work now under our consideration was originally pub- 
lished in the year 1820. After the German fashion, it contains 
two separate titles, the first of which is, ‘ Principiorum Juris 
Romani tomus I. Historiam hujus ipsius Juris continens.’ This 
volume, which embraces the external history of the law, is to be 
followed by other two volumes, relating to the internal history ; 
but, in one respect, it may be considered as complete in itself. 

* Geschichte des Romischen Rechts im Mittelalter, von Friedrich Carl von Savigay. 
Heidelberg, 1815-26, 4 Bde, 8vo.—We have lately had the pleasure of hearing that the 
very distinguished author of this work has so far recovered his health as to be capable of 
resuming his public lectures and his private studies, Warnkoenig, of whose publica- 
tions we gave some account in a former number, is now a professor of the civil law in 


the university of Louvain ; and Géschen, the Jearned editor of Gaius, has accepted of an 
jnvitation to the new university of Munich, 
The 
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The prolegomena, extending to twenty-two pages, contain 
several interesting discussions, which are well calculated to give 
the reader a favourable impression of the author’s acuteness and 
intelligence. In p, 11. he has inadvertently confounded Fron- 
tinus with Fronto: ‘ Frontinus, cujus opera invenit nuper An- 
gelus Majus.’ Frontinus has long been known as a writer on 
the stratagems of war: the fragments of Fronto were recently 
discovered by Angelo Mai, and, after having been published by 
him, were again edited by Niebuhr. 

Among his preliminary speculations, he takes occasion to 
state the maxim of the civilians, that as laws may be esta- 
blished by long and continued custom, so they may likewise be 
abrogated by desuetude, or, in other words, they may be an- 
nulled by contrary usage. This maxim receives his unqualified 
approval; and indeed he seems to consider it as too evident to 
require any illustration. ‘ Jura populorum ita nascuntur, pro- 
pagantur, senescunt et cadunt, ut eorum mores consuetudines- 
que dilabi et interire solent: quare rectissime illud receptum 
est, ut leges non solum suffragio legislatoris, sed etiam tacito 
consensu omnium per desuetudinem abrogentur.’ P. 4. On 
this subject however our prejudices as civilians do not lead us 
so far as to acquiesce in the current doctrine. 

** Ea vero quae ipsa sibi quaeque civitas constituit, saepe 
mutari solent, vel tacito consensu populi, vel alia postea lege 
lata.”’** These are the words of the Institutes, and the same 
principle is distinctly stated in the Pandects. Inveterate cus- 
tom, we are there informed, is not improperly observed as law ; 
and this is that law which is said to be established by the habits 
and circumstances of a people. For as laws are only binding 
from their being approved by the judgment of the people, so 
those which they have confirmed without any formal enactment, 
must deservedly be considered as of general obligation.; For 
of what importance is it, whether the people declare their will 
by their suffrages, or by ‘facts themselves? It is therefore very 
properly held, that laws may be abrogated, not only by the suf- 
frage of a legislator, but also by the tacit consent of the com- 
munity.J .t—This is the doctrine of the civil law ; and this doc- 


* Institut. lib. i. tit. ii. $11. 

+ “Quantum autem,” says Noodt, “ debeat esse tempus, ut longa sit consuetudo, 
quia in jure non est expressum, judicis arbitrio relinquendum est.” (Commentarius ad Di- 
gesta, p. 15.) 

t * Inveterata consuetudo pro lege non immerito custoditur, et hoc est jus quod dicitur 
moribus constitutum, Nam cum ipsae leges nulla alia ex causa nos teneant, quam 
quod judicio populi receptae sunt, merito et ea quae sine ullo scripto populus probavit, 
tenebunt omnes; nam quid interest, suffragio populus voluntatem swam declaret, an 
rebus ipsis et factis? Quare rectissime etiam illud receptum est, ut leges non solum 
suffragio legislatoris, sed etiam tacito consensu omnium per desuetudinem abrogentur.” 


—(Digest. lib. i, tit, iii, fr, 32, § 1.) trine 
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trine has to a great extent been adopted by the law of Scot- 
land. When this tacit mode of abrogating laws was some years 
ago mentioned in the House of Commons, it excited the utmost 
surprise and even astonishment among the English members ; 
and some of them were very much disposed to deny that such 
a maxim had ever been devised. But their astonishment would 
have been less if their academical studies had embraced the 
first elements of the Roman jurisprudence; and it admits of 
no controversy that this is the maxim of the Scotish lawyers, 
who hold that a statute may fall into desuetude, and thus lose 
the force and efficacy of law. Lord Stair, the great oracle of 
their law, has remarked that “acts of parliament in this are 
inferior to our ancient law, that they are liable to desuetude, 
which never encroaches on the other.”’* Thus we perceive that 
a statute may be abrogated by the force of custom, which can- 
not however be opposed to customary law. It is indeed to be 
recollected that, in all countries, the common or customary law 
derives its vital strength from the remotest ages of social union, 
and becomes so completely assimilated with the habits, the 
feelings, and the prejudices of the people, that they might 
almost as soon be expected to abandon the use of their mother 
tongue. There is a considerable variety of opinion with re- 
spect to the application of a principle which they all admit ; 
some maintaining that sixty, and others that one hundred 
years are required to constitute this state of desuetude. A 
distinction has sometimes been made between statutes which 
are partly obsolete, and those which are in viridi observantia, 
or in fresh observance.—* Such,”’ says Sir George Mackenzie, 
“is the force of custom or consuetude, that if a statute, after 
long standing, has never been in observance, or, having been, 
has run into desuetude, consuetude prevails over the statute, 
till it be renewed, either by a succeeding parliament, or by a 
proclamation from the council ; for although the council cannot 
make laws, yet they may revive them.”+ With respect to this 
arbitrary aud dangerous power of the privy council, the law 
remains unaltered; but there is something so rotten in this 
state of administration, that the power may perhaps be sup- 
posed to be sufficiently controlled by the spirit of the age. 
Among Scotish lawyers there is another rule of interpretation, 
on which we do not think it superfluous to bestow a cursory 


* Stair's Institutions of the Law of Scotland, b. i. tit. i. § 16. 

+ Mackenzie’s Institutions of the Law of Scotland, b.1. tit. i. § 10. Erskine has 
without hesitation delivered the same doctrine: “ Where the usage contrary to a statute 
hath not yet acquired strength enough to abrogate it, the king and council may by pro- 
clamation prohibit the further observance of such usage, and thereby restore the statute 
to its first vigour,” 
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notice. ‘This power in custom,” says Erskine, “to derogate 
from prior statutes, has been confined by most writers to those 
concerning private right ; and it hath been adjudged once and 
again, that laws which regard the public policy cannot fall into 
disuse by the longest contrary usage.”* By adhering to this 
rule, the crown lawyers of more flagitious times must have been 
better enabled to satisfy their employers. 

With respect to the abrogation of statutes, the law of England 
follows a different, and, in the opinion of many, a much safer 
maxim ; namely, that every statute continues in force till re- 
pealed by another statute. A remarkable instance of the appli- 
cation of this maxim occurred in an appeal of murder, heard at 
the bar of the king’s bench in the year 1818.7 After the pre- 
liminary proceedings in this case, namely that of Ashford 
against Thornton, the appellee threw down his glove, and form- 
ally challenged the appellant to single combat. If any analo- 
gous case had occurred in the court of justiciary, the judges 
would have been very much inclined to decide that the law now 
pleaded had fallen into desuetude;{ but the judges of the 
king’s bench were bound to decide, and did accordingly decide, 
that this law, being unrepealed, was still the law of the land.— 
“* However averse | am myself to the trial by battle,” said the 
chief justice, Lord Ellenborough, “ it is the mode of trial 
which we, in our judicial character, are bound to award. We 
are delivering the law as it is, and not as we wish it to be; and 
we must pronounce our judgment, that the battle shall take 
place, unless the other party reserves for our consideration, 
whether, under the circumstances of the case, the appellee is 
entitled to go without a day.”” The counsel for the appellant 
afterwards mentioned to the court that, as their lordships had 
decided that the appellee Thornton was entitled to his wager of 
battle, it was his duty, on the part of the appellant Ashford, to: 
state that having duly considered that judgment, he had no 
further prayer to make. By consent of both parties, the court 
ordered that judgment be stayed on the appeal, and that the 
appellee be discharged. A bill was soon afterwards brought 
into one of the houses of parliament to repeal the law respect- 


* Erskine’s Institute of the Law of Scotland, b. i. tit. i. § 45. 

+ See Barnewall and Alderson’s Reports, vol. i. p. 405, and Kendall’s Argumen® for 
construing largely the Right of an Appellee of Murder to insist on Trial by Battle, 3d edit 
Lond. 1818, 8vo.—The right of appeal derived its origin from the common law, but had 
been regulated by statute. 

~ It may be proper to state, in tiie words of Professor Erskine, that “no statute can 
however be repealed by mere non-usage or neglect of the law, though for the greatest 
length of time ; fornon-usage is but a negative, which cannot constitute custom ; there 
must be some positive act that may discover the intention of the community to repeal it.”’ 

— VOL. I1l,—NO, VI. 2E ing 
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ing appeals of murder, as well as that respecting wager of 
battle. This is the competent remedy which the law of England 
has in such cases provided; and we will venture to affirm that, 
upon the whole, it is y preferable to that adopted by the 
law of Scotland. The progress of society, and the gradual 
improvement of civil institutions, may doubtless render the 
principles of many laws completely obsolete ; and, by slow and 
magrentp ible degrees, it may become absurd or oppressive to 
enforce their execution. It has been remarked by Mr. Bar- 
rington, who was one of the Welsh judges, that “ many acta 
of parliament fortunately, for the most part, lie buried in the 
statute-book, till the spleen and resentment of individuals calls 
them forth, to the disgrace of the law, and the distress of the 
person prosecuted.”’* It may therefore be urged that by means 
of the principle recognized in the law of Scotland, the court 
could frequently prevent old and disgraceful laws, such as the 
spirit of the age abhors, from being converted into instruments 
of oppression ; and this seems to be the strongest argument 
that can be advanced in favour of such a principle. Many dis- 
graceful laws still continue unrepealed in the statute-book ; and 
the English legislators have a very strong propensity to revere 
whatever has been impressed with the stamp of antiquity. This 
however is a species of zeal that is not always according to 
knowledge: those who upon all occasions are ready to extol the 
wisdom of our ancestors, are seldom conspicuous for their own 
wisdom ; nor is it too rash to aver that the folly of our ancestors 
has at least been equally prominent. Nolumus leges -_ =e 
mutari, is a sentiment perpetually repeated with unabated ap- 
probation. It is a sentiment first uttered in a barbarous age, 
and altogether worthy of such an origin. Let us ascend no 
higher than the reign of the amiable Queen Mary, or that of 
her gentle sire Henry the Eighth; let us then extol the wis- 
dom of our ancestors, and consider whether it is not as well that 
the laws of England have been gradually subjected to a few 
changes and modifications. ‘The nature of man himself is pro- 
gressive ; in his political institutions, as well as in his indi- 
vidual existence, he gradually passes from infancy to manhood : 
what was useful or pleasant in childhood, is not to be endured 
in a maturer age; and what was suitable in one stage of intel- 
lectual or political improvement, is altogether unsuitable in an- 
other. It is therefore evident that in a country where laws can- 
not be allowed to fall into desuetude, they may often subside 
into the condition of a dead letter. But, on the other hand, the 





* Barrington’s Observations on the more ancient Statutes, p. 500, 
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application to particular cases, of this principle of a tacit abro- 
gation, may be considered as of too delicate and dangerous 
a nature to be safely entrusted to every judge at every period; 
especially when we recollect that the precise interval required 
to class any statute with those which have fallen into desue- 
tude has never been sufficiently defined. Should we chance 
to reside in Scotland, we may easily ascertain how many years 
are necessary to complete our prescriptive right to an acre of 
land, while we are left in a state of some uncertainty how 
many are necessary to exempt us from the operation of a law 
which may award the punishment of death. 

In the general plan of his work, Macieiowski in a great 
measure adheres to the subdivisions of Gibbon and Hugo; and 
here it may perhaps be thought unnecessary to remark that he 
always applies the word pertodus in the unclassical significa- 
tion of a period of time. The professor of Warsaw is not 
however to be compared to a certain provost of T'rinity College, 
Dublin, who, at the examinations for fellowships, was accus- 
tomed to use such phrases as “ guo periodo.”* The history of 
each era is distributed into three sections, which are again 
subdivided into different chapters. The first section relates 
to the political condition of the people; the second to the 
sources of the law ; and the third to the study of the law, in- 
cluding an enumeration of the most celebrated lawyers. His 
sketches of political history are generally very brief, and fre- 
quently very able. He is not a compiler from former compi- 
lers ; he is not satisfied with borrowing the facts, and repeating 
the observations of his predecessors, but is always disposed to 
examine and to judge for himself. In investigating the primi- 
tive history of Rome, he evinces his acuteness as well as his 
learning. ‘This portion of history is involved in doubts and diffi- 
culties which we can scarcely hope to see removed or overcome : 
here, as in many other cases, it is not so easy to build as to 
demolish. Of the historical labours of Niebuhr, he expresses 
no unfavourable opinion, so far as relates to the ability of the 
author; but he is b no means prepared to acquiesce in all his 
conclusions. ‘ Nuper etiam post Bellefortium (Beaufort) ad- 
gressus est Bartoldus Niebuhr (Geschichte von Rom. Tomi II. 
Berolini 1811-16.) scribere historiam populi, cujus nos juris 
historiam adumbrare constituimus : a quo antiqua Romani im- 
perii fundamenta, tot annorum fide corroborata, machinis et 
tormentis, verberata sunt; ut vix stare potuissent, nisi sub- 
sidio viri aeque docti venissent, quos inter singulariter Wachs- 


—_—. $$ — 


* See Dr. Duigenan’s Lachrymae Academicae, or the present deplorable State of 
Trinity College, Dublin, p. 75, Dublin, 1777, 8vo, 
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muth (Aeltere Gesch. des Roem. Staats, Halle 1819.) laudan- 
dus est. Uter sit in omnibus partibus verior, inter plurimos 
quidem quaeritur. Sed uterque multas venerandae quidem, at 
saepe fabulosae antiquitatis, alta caligine res mersas, partim 
illustravit, partim incertae esse originis multas docuit, simulque 
monstravit qua via debeant ire investigaturi fabulas ejusdem 
fictas etiam nonnunquam incondite. Quod nos attinet, omnis, 
qui paulo attentius hanc nostram scriptionem legerit, facile 
animo consequetur, in multis divortium a Niebuhrio nos fecisse. 
Speciosa enim sane maxime atque sagacissima prodidit ille 
multa; sed quantumvis probabilia ea esse videantur, vereor 
tamen vehementer, ut accurate omnibus consideratis universa 
probentur. Nempe ei accidit, quod vulgo scriptoribus accidere 
solet, ut homines cum sint, aliquid humani pati cogantur.”— 
p- 18. 

Directing a scrutinizing glance at the ancient state of Italy, 
Macieiowski discovers among the people of Tuscany some 
vestiges of the feudal system, which is not unfrequently sup- 
posed to derive its origin from a much more recent era in the 
history of mankind. ‘ Antiquitus non videntur pertinuisse ad 
populum nisi patricii, moribus Etruscorum id ita serentibus ; 
apud quos minime totus populus libertate gavisus est, sed jus, 
quod dicitur feudale, ibi valuit.”” p.36. It has been remarked 
by Mr. Pinkerton, that ** Montesquieu has begun his account of 
the feudal system with that of the ancient Germans, given by 
Tacitus ; and prides himself in leaving off where others began. 
A writer more profound would leave off where Montesquieu 
begins.”* This last sentence may be considered as a modest 
attempt at impressing the reader with an opinion, that Pink- 
erton is a writer more profound than Montesquieu ;+ but, at all 
events, it must be admitted that of the feudal system many dif- 
ferent authors have taken a view much too narrow and limited. 
This peculiar relation of lord and vassal, of territorial grants 
and the tenure of military service, is to be traced in very re- 
mote ages and nations. The custom established among the an- 
cient Franks is obviously to be found among the modern Turks. 
“The Spahyes,” says Dr. Thomas Smith, “ are another great 
support of the Turkish empire; soldiers who are obliged to 


* Pinkerton’s Dissertation on the Origin and Progress of the Scythians or Goths, 
p. 140. Lond. 1787, 8vo. 

+ The same modest and candid writer has thus discussed the merits of a great histo- 
rian: “ Mr. Hume, who knew nothing about Goths, nor the Gothic constitution, who is 
so shallow, that, far from reaching the bottom, he has not reached the bottom of the 
surface, but merely skimmed its top, observes in his own Life, that it is ridiculous to 
look on the English constitution as a regular plan of l'berty before the death of Charles I. 
A profound remark truly, and most sagacious!’’ (Pivkerton’s Dissertation, p. 142.) 
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serve on horseback by the tenure of the lands (timars) and 
estates they are possest of; these being not only the reward of 
their sweat and blood, but tyes and obligations to further ser- 
vice in the field upon the first summons; each bringing so 
many horses with him according to the value of what he holds, 
which is the reason they do not receive an asper of pay out of 
the Grand Signior’s exchequer, and are therefore known by the 
name of Timar-Spahyes, or Feudatory, to distinguish them 
from other Spahyes who live in the cities, and have not obtained 
a piece of land,’’* 

A learned civilian, Dr. Dorn-Seiffen, has endeavoured to ac- 
count for various peculiarities in the manners and in the laws 
of the Romans, by ascribing them to a people whose character 
was formed by the avocations of a pastoral life.t The senate, 
the magistrates, the assemblies of the people, and many of their 
religious rites, display, according to this writer, the clearest in- 
dications of having proceeded from an association of sturdy 
shepherds. Wherever he turns his eyes, he discovers the deep- 
est and most certain traces of the vita nomadica ; and, without 
the aid of this discovery, he supposes it to be impossible for 
any person to comprehend the spirit of the Roman history and 
jurisprudence. ‘ Hinc autem multum lucis et Romanae histo- 
riae et jurisprudentiae accendi, quis non videt? Quum enim 
Romanae reipublicae annales evolvimus, plerosque Romanorum 
aut suae ipsorum originis imperitos, aut inani superbia hanc 
iguorari prae se ferentes, ea regum et posteriorum legislatorum 
curae ac studio tribuisse videmus, quae non nisi priscae noma- 
dicae vitae originem debent; quamobrem mirum videri haud 
panes permultos huc usque in antiquis moribus ac legibus 

omanorum interpretandis, jureconsultos aliosque, de Roma- 
narum literarum studio ceteroqui bene meritos viros, aliam ra- 
tionem secutos, in multos incidisse errores, quos quidem evi- 
tare haud poterant, plurima vero explicari non potuisse, quae, 
hujus nomadicae vitae ratione habita, jam cuique satis sunt 
aperta, et multis aliis rebus lucem afferunt.” p. viii. We are 
however inclined to believe that this hypothesis of Dorn-Seif- 
fen has appeared less satisfactory to others than to himself; 
and it is totally rejected by Macieiowski, no incompetent judge 
of its merits or defects. 


* Smith’s Remarks upon the Manners, Religion, and Government of the Turks, p. 
133. Lond. 1678, 8vo. 


+ Vestigia Vitae Nomadicae, tam in Moribus quam Legibus Romanorum conspicua, 
cura G. Dorn Seiffen, Phil. Theor. Mag. Lit. Hum. et Jur. utr. Doct. Trajecti ad Rhe- 
num, 1819, 8vo.—He is the author of another learned work connected with our present 
enquiries ; “ Specimen historico-juridicum, sistens Jus Feminarum apud Romanos tam 
antiquum quam novum.” Traj. ad Rhen. 1818, 8vo, This is the second edition. 
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Of the laws of the twelve Tables, a very curious branch of 
his subject, Maciciowski has given a more brief account, in 
consequence of having discussed their history in a previous 
work.* In a tract entitled Exrcursus ad Livii Historiarum 
lib. iti. cap, 31. sgq. he has instituted an elaborate enquiry into 
the supposed origin of the decemviral laws, and has endea- 
voured to shew that Livy’s narrative is in this instance alto- 
gether unworthy of credit. Having in the first edition of his 
history expressed his disbelief in the story of the embassy to 
Greece, his opinion was publicly controverted by Professor 
Ciampi of the same university.t To this antagonist he replies in 
the Excursus, but without mentioning his name. 

The commonly received account of this embassy was called 
in arate by Giambattista Vico,} a professor of rhetoric, who 
ought to have been a professor of law, at Naples: he has been 
followed by Bonamy,§ Gibbon, Niebuhr, Wachsmuth, and many 
other writers, both civilians and historians. The current of 
opinion in Germany is decidedly in favour of his conclusion, 
which however we are not yet fully prepared to admit. || 

It is stated by Livy, and by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, that 
ambassadors were sent to Greece, in order to procure inform- 
ation respecting the laws of that country; and the same ac- 
count, or nearly the same, is repeated by many other ancient 
writers. Angelo Mai, adopting the opinion of Vico, has urged 
as an objection against this account, that it is nowhere men- 
tioned in the writings of Cicero :§| but if we were to admit the 

* Wenceslai Alexan. Macieiowski, Juris utriusque Doctoris, &c. Opusculorum 
Sylloge prima, p. 102. Varsoviae, 1823, 8vo.—This collection includes four different 
tracts. 1. De Vita et Constitutionibus G.Q. Messii Trajani Decii. 2. In M. T. Cicero- 
nis Topica Animadversiones quaedam proponuntur. 3. Legum Solonis et Decemvi- 
ralium Comparatio, Parsprima. De Debitoribus. 4. Excursus ad Livii Historiarum 
lib. iii. cap. 31. sqq. 

+ Sebastiani Ciampi novum Examen Loci Liviani, de Legatis, &c. Vilnae, 1821, 8vo. 

t J. B. Vico de Constantia Jurisprudentis, p. 224. Neapoli, 1721, 4to. See like- 
wise the same author’s Principj di Scienza nuova d’ intorno alla comune Natura delle 
Nazioni, tom. i, p. 120. ed. Milano, 1801, 3 tom. 8vo.—* Hoc opus,” says Fabroni 
in allusion to the latter work, “ ei in amore et deliciis fuit, et glorians affirmabat se 
posteris monumentum reliquisse, ex quo judicium facere possent, quantum in hoc stu- 
diorum genere valeret, quantumque elaborasset.’”’ (Vitae Italoram Doctrina excellen- 
tium, tom. xii. p. 295.) 

§ Dissertation sur l"Origine des Loix des XII. Tables, par M. Bonamy: Mémoires de 
l’'Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, tom. xii. p. 27. 

j| On the subject of this controversy, two articles, written by Berriat St. Prix, may 
be found in that valuable repository the Thémis, ou Bibliotheque du Jurisconsulte, tom. iv. 
p. 304. tom. vi. p. 269. 

© “ Nullam tamen facit Cicero mentionem Romanorum in Graeciam legatorum ad 
Solonis leges petendas: cujus rei altum silentium est in aliis quoque Tullii scriptis. 
Immo is de Or, i, 44. leges Romanas aperte anteponit inconditis et ridiculis, ut ait, 
Lycurgi, Draconis, Solonisque legibus, quod facere vix debuit, si jus Romanum e 


Graeco haustum putavisset.’? (Maius ad Cicerouem de Republica, lib, ii. cap, xxxvi. p. 
201. Romae, 1822, Svo.) 
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fact, it would not be necessary to admit the inference; for 
Cicero might or might not find occasion to refer to an event 
which, so far as we can discover, no person regarded as doubt- 
ful. The following expressions however seem to contain a ma- 
nifest allusion to the influence of the Athenian upon the Roman 
laws: “ Adsunt Athenienses, unde humanitas, doctrina, reli- 
gio, fruges, jura, leges ortae, atque in omnes terras distributae 
utantur.”’* This passage occurs in one of his orations; and, 
in another work, Cicero notices the coincidence or identity of 
certain decemviral laws with those of Solon.t+ In the subse- 
quent passage, Tacitus evidently alludes to a fact which must 
have been considered as incontrovertible: “ Creatique decem- 
viri, et accitis quae usquam egregia, compositae duodecim Ta- 
bulae, finis aequi juris.”t The younger Pliny thus addresses 
one of his friends: ‘ Habe ante oculos, hanc esse terram quae 
nobis miserit jura, quae leges non victa pee sed petenti- 
bus dederit; Athenas esse, quas adeas; Lacedaemona esse, 
quam regas.”§ Pomponius, whose name we have already had 
occasion to introduce, has likewise adopted the same account: 
‘« Postea, ne diutius hoc fieret, placuit publica auctoritate de- 
cem constitui viros, per quos peterentur leges a Graecis civi- 
tatibus, et civitas fundaretur legibus.’’||} Many other passages 
of ancient writers might be accumulated, not to strengthen the 
original authority on which we find the fact stated, but to evince 
that this fact was generally, if not universally, admitted. 
Macieiowski has directed the edge of his criticism against the 
character of Livy and Dionysius as historians; and we are 
ready to allow that on this subject his opinion is entitled to at- 
tention. The value and importance of Dionysius’s work for 
the early history of the Roman law, has been learnedly dis- 
cussed by Dr. Schulin;4] and with respect to the character of 
Livy, we only think it necessary to remark that we regard him 
as no incompetent authority for such a fact as he has recorded. 
Had the fact of such a mission been very absurd or very incre- 
dible in itself, the state of the question would have been es- 





* Ciceronis Orat. pro Flacco, § 26. 

+ Cicero de Legibus, lib. ii. cap. xxiii. xxv. 

t Taciti Annal. lib. iii. cap. xxvii. 

Plinii Epistolae, lib, viii. epist. xxiv. 

|| Digest. lib. i. tit. ii, fr.2. § 4. These words of Pomponius, as they now stand, are 
at variance with the account given by mh and Bynkershoek very ingeniously conjec- 
tures that they ought to be transposed in the following manner: “ Placuit publica aucto- 
ritate peterentur leges a Graecis civitatibus, et decem constitui viros, per quos Civitas 
fundaretur legibus.”’ 

@ De Dionysio Halicarnasseo Historico, praecipuo Historiae Juris Romani Fonte, Dis- 
sertatio inauguralis, in Academia Heildelbergerisi praemio ornata: scripsit Phil. Frid. 
Schulin, Moeno-Francofurtanus, Juris utriusque Doctor, Heidelbergae, 1820, 4to. 
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sentially different. It is urged by the professor of Warsaw, 
that all the ancient monuments of Roman history must have 
perished when the city was burnt by the Gauls. But it is not 
to be doubted that the laws of the twelve Tables, or at least 
ample portions of them, survived the destruction of the city : 
those laws are repeatedly mentioned by Cicero, as we should 
now mention the Great Charter, not as what has existed, but 
as what still exists ;* at a later period they were the subject of 
various commentaries, nor do we meet with any hint or sug- 
gestion that such commentaries related to fragments, instead 
of the entire collection of laws. If then the laws of the twelve 
Tables were rescued from the ruins of the city, is there any dif- 
ficulty in imagining, or any absurdity in believing, that their 
genuine history was likewise preserved? Let us even suppose 
that every written monument perished in the common wreck ; 
yet the nation itself was not exterminated; and the oral tradi- 
tion of one generation became the lettered record of the next. 

The entire subject seems to be involved in unnecessary doubt 
and difficulty, by misapprehending the real state of the question. 
Macieiowski commences his enquiries in the following manner : 
“« Multi iidemque literatissimi viri, quorum nomina infra lau; 
dabo, quaesivere, verane sint quae de legatis a Romanis Athe- 
nas missis, ut conscriberent inclytas Solonis leges, aliarumque 
Graeciae civitatum, Livius, Dionysius, et qui eos sequuti 
sunt, in medium protulere; integrasne leges Solonis transtu- 
lerint in XII Tabulas decemviri, an, sumptis inde quibusdam, 
patrias illis admiscuerint.” If any person imagines that the 
decemvirs transferred the entire laws of Solon, or of any other 
legislator, he manifestly entertains a very crude opinion; and 
he who opposes this opinion, can only be thought to combat 
a phantom. Let us examine the passage of Livy, as our origi- 
nal text: ‘* Quum de legibus conveniret, de latore tantum 
discreparet, missi legati Athenas Sp. Postumius Albus, A. 
Manlius, Ser. Sulpicius Camerinus; jussique inclytas leges 
Solonis describere, et aliarum Graeciae civitatum instituta, 
mores, juraque noscere.”+ He soon afterwards states that 
those ambassadors were nominated among the decemvirs, for 
two reasons: “ His proximi legati tres habiti, qui Athenas 
ierant; simul ut pro legatione tam longinqua praemio esset 
honos; simul peritos legum peregrinarum ad condenda nova 
jura usui fore credebant.” Nothing can be more plain and in- 
telligible than this account. Three ambassadors, or, as we 

* “Discebamus enim pueri XII. ut carmen necessarium; quas jam nemo discit.’” 
Cicero de Legibus, lib. ii. cap. xxiii.) 

+ Livii Hist, lib, iii. cap, xxxi. 
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might perhaps with equal propriety describe them, three mes- 
sengers were sent to Greece, with instructions to procure a 
copy of the laws of Solon, and to acquaint themselves with 
the laws and institutions of other states of Greece besides 
Athens. In the commission for compiling a body of laws, these 
three individuals were included, in order that this honour might 
compensate them for their former labours, and that the know- 
ledge which they had acquired of foreign jurisprudence might 
be rendered useful in the compilation of a new body of laws.— 
The expression ad condenda nova jura certainly does not sug- 
gest the idea of transferring laws already made. If therefore 
the learned professor could prove, what it will however be very 
difficult to prove, that there is not a single coincidence be- 
tween any existing fragment of the twelve Tables, and any ex- 
isting fragment of the laws of Athens or any other state of 
Greece, no argument could thence be deduced against Livy’s 
account of the mission. The Romans, at that period a rude 
and simple nation, were anxious to obtain some knowledge of 
the laws, customs, and institutions of a kindred people, before 
they attempted to reduce their own laws into something ap- 
proaching to a systematic form; and in order to procure this 
knowledge, they adopted an expedient which must strike every 
person, who reflects on the state of society at that remote era, 
as the most obvious and practicable that could have been de- 
vised. But of the new laws with which they thus became ac- 
quainted, it is evident that many were utterly to be rejected, 
some to be abhorred ; and they might learn what to avoid as 
well as what to imitate. We might as rationally expect one 
nation to adopt the entire language as the entire laws of an- 
other nation. When the decemvirs were employed in their 
important task, the city of Rome had seen three centuries of 
years, and during that period had partly been regulated by 
written, and partly by unwritten law. It is therefore to be sup- 
posed that the twelve Tables chiefly consisted of a digest of 
what was regarded as the best portion of their municipal enact- 
ments and customs: customary law, which acquires its vigour 
and consistency in the early stages of society, was doubtless 
a very essential part; and some modifications, perhaps various 
regulations entirely new, might be derived from a foreign 
source. This we conceive to be the authentic history, and 
these the genuine effects, of the famous mission into Greece ; 
and in the general texture of this story we find nothing that ex- 
ceeds the limits of rational belief. 

“ The Romans, while yet a rude people,” says Dr. Dunbar, 
** disdained not to appoint an embassy to enquire into the juris- 
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prudence of the Greeks, and te supply, from that fountain, the 
deficiencies in their civil code. This embassy seems to have 
been suggested by Hermodorus, an exiled citizen of Ephesus, 
who afterwards eminently assisted in interpreting the collec- 
tion of laws brought from Greece. His public services met 
with a public reward. A statue was erected to him in the 
Comitia at the public expense: an honour which the jealousy 
of Rome would have denied to a stranger in a less generous 
age. But, at this period, she acted from a nobler impulse; and 
the statue erected to Hermodorus was erected, in reality, to her 
own honour. Yet the name of this Ephesian, which casts a 
lustre upon Rome, seemed to cast a shade upon his native city ; 
and that people, according to Heraclitus, deserved to have been 
extirpated, to a man, who had condemned such a citizen to 
exile.’*—This agency of Hermodorus is not mentioned by 
Livy: but the erection of his statue is recorded by the elder 
Pliny ;¢ and his connexion with the decemvirs is likewise stated 
by Pomponius: “ Et ita ex accidentia appellatae sunt Leges 
duodecim Tabularum: quarum ferendarum auctorem fuisse 
decemviris Hermodorum quendam Ephesium, exulantem in 
Italia, quidam retulerunt.”t By the word auctor, as used 
in this passage, we are evidently to understand a person who 
advised or influenced the decemvirs ; and, according to Pliny, 
his services were those of a translator or expounder. It is 
therefore highly probable that he was chiefly employed in ex- 
pounding to them the Greek laws, of which they had obtained 
a transcript. As he appears to have been a person of superior 
talents,§ his own comments might be useful and important ; 
but we are by no means inclined to estimate his services so 
highly as Professor Gratama, who represents him as the real 
author of the laws of the twelve Tables.| 

Before we dismiss the history of the twelve Tables, we are 
tempted to notice an opinion which another modern author has 
delivered respecting one of their enactments. “ Ancient his- 
tories,” says Lord Kames, “ are full of incredible facts that 
passed current during the infancy of reason, which at present 
would be rejected with contempt. Every one who is conversant 
in the history of ancient nations, can recall instances without 


* Dunbar’s Essays on the History of Mankind in rude and cultivated Ages, p. 161. 
Lond. 1780, 8vo. 

+ ‘ Fuit et Hermodori Ephesii in Comitio, legum quas decemviri scribebant inter- 
pretis, [statua] publice dicata.” (Plinii Natur, Hist. lib. xxxiv. cap. xi.) 

t Digest. lib. i. tit. ii. fr, 2. § 4. 

§ See Menagii Observationes in Diogenem Laertium, p. 393. 

!| Serpii Gratama Oratio de Hermodoro Ephesio vero XII, Tabularum Auctore. 
Groningae, 1817, 4to, 
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end. Does any person beliéve at present, though gravely re- 
ported by historians, that in old Rome there was a law for cut- 
ting into pieces the body of a bankrupt, and distributing the 
ea ainong his creditors?”’* This is the too confident specu- 
ation of an ingenious man, who was not sufficiently acquainted 
with ancient jurisprudence and ancient manners. Annaeus 
Robertus + and Heraldust have each proposed a mitigating 
interpretation of this law of the twelve Tables: Bynkershoek 
was solicitous to prove that the creditors were entitled to divide, 
not the body, but the price of the insolvent debtor ;§ and his 
opinion has been adopted by the learned Dr. Taylor,|| and by 
some other civilians. But this opinion can neither be recon- 
ciled with the obvious meaning of the words, nor with the an- 
cient mode of understanding them. Those who consider such 
an enactment as altogether incredible, ought at the same time 
to consider the real character of the Roman people at that early 
period of their history. They certainly were not distinguished 
by the gentler virtues ; and if their laws were altogether silent 
as to the treatment of debtors, we ascertain from other sources 
of information that it was extremely harsh and cruel. In 
more rude communities, where commerce is almost entirely un- 
known, and where the poor are in a great measure subjected 
to the rich, the insolvent debtor is very apt to be treated as a 
criminal. In ancient Rome, we know from historical records, 
not merely from the letter of the law, that he might be reduced 
to the condition of a slave; and it is obvious to every person 
acquainted with Roman history, that the unrelenting treatment 
of debtors was a ground of open dissension between the differ- 
ent orders of the people. The same laws which conferred on 
the father of a family the power of life and death over his wife 
and children, and which awarded capital punishment against 
the author of a satirical poem, may without much difficulty 
be conceived to have disposed of a poor debtor’s person in the 
most summary manner. 

To his history of the Roman law Macieiowski has subjoined 
an appendix, “ De fatis Juris Romani, deque vicissitudinibus 
quas res litteraria hujus Juris, inde ab Justiniano usque ad 


Kames’s Sketches of the History of Man, vol. iii. p. 253. 
Roberti Rerum Judicatarum, libri iv. f. 137. b. edit. Paris. 1597, 4to. 
Heraldi de Rerum Judicatarum Auctoritate, libri ii, p.518. Paris. 1640, 8vo. 
Bynkershoek Observationes Juris Romani, lib.i. cap. i. 

|| Taylori Commentarius ad L. Decemviralem de inope Debitore in partis dissecando, 
Cantabrigiae, 1742, 4to. 

§ Dr. Valpy, a learned divine, has confuted the opinion of Bynkershoek and Taylor, 
in a long note subjoined to his Sermons preached on public occasions, vol, ii, p. 1. Lond, 
1811], 2 vols, 8vo, 
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nostra tempora, subiit.” A considerable portion of this appen- 
dix relates to the study and influence of the civil law in Poland. 
He mentions Jo. Sarius Zamoscius, or Zamoyski, as the author 
of the treatise De Senatu Romano, without any hint that it 
was actually written by Sigonius, whose property in the work 
is not commonly regarded as doubtful. Simon Starovolscius, 
or Starowolski, is commemorated as the first Polish writer who 
published a commentary on the Institutes of Justinian.* The 
catalogue of Polish civilians is neither ample nor imposing ; 
and we scarcely recognize any other names with which we were 
previously acquainted. But we have no doubt that such able 
professors as Macieiowski will inspire the students with new 
ardour; nor can we refrain from expressing our regret that, in 
most of the learned countries of Europe, the study of histo- 
rical jurisprudence is pursued with more zeal than in our own, 
‘“‘ Perhaps,” says Professor Wilde, “ one of the great reasons 
of the civil law having fallen into such disrepute among us, has 
been an ignorance of its rise, progress, and authority, in this, 
and the other countries of modern Europe. The student is 
introduced, all at once, to the study of a system, in itself exceed- 
ingly deep and comprehensive, without any of that previous 
training which is necessary to give him proper ideas of the 
subject to which he is to apply his mind, It appears before 
him as a vast and confused object, of which his perceptions are 
exceedingly indistinct and uncertain. On the other hand, 
when he is led up to it through the avenue of historical know- 
ledge, and when the prospect opens upon him easily and by 
degrees, his after acquaintance with it will be both more accurate, 
and more lasting. Accordingly, this of itself is a great anda 
powerful reason for introducing the study of the principles of 
the civil law by the study of its history,’’t 


* This work was published at Cracow in the year 1638. (Macieiowski, p. 243.) The 
present writer has a copy of a subsequent edition, which bears this title: “ Simonis 
Starovolscii Commentarius in IV. libros Institutionum Juris Civilis.” Romae, 1646, 16to. 

+ Wilde's Preliminary Lecture to the Course of Lectures on the Institutions of Justi- 
wian .p. 64, Edinb. 1794, 8vo. ; 
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Arr. VI.—Mémoires sur Voltaire, et sur ses Ouvrages, par 
Lonccuamp et Waeniere, ses Secrétaires ; suivis de divers 
Errits inédits de la Marquise du Chdtelet, du Président 
Hénault, &c. tous relatifs a Voltaire (Memoirs concerning 
Voltaire and his works, by Longchamp and Wagniere, his 
Secretaries ; with various unpublished pieces by the 
Marquise du Chatelet, &c., all relating to Voltaire). 2 
Tomes. Paris, 1826. 

OULD ambition always chuse its own path, and were will in 

human undertakings synonymous with faculty, all truly ambi- 
tious men would be men of letters. Certainly, if we examine 
that love of power, which enters so largely into most practical 
calculations, nay which our Utilitarian friends have recognized as 
the sole end and origin, both motive and reward, of all earthly 
enterprises, animating alike the philanthropist, the conqueror, 
the money-changer and the missionary, we shall find that all 
other arenas of ambition, compared with this rich and boundless 
one of Literature, meaning thereby whatever respects the pro- 
mulgation of ‘Fhought, are poor, limited and ineffectual. For dull, 
unrefiective, merely instinctive as the ordinary man may seem, 
he has nevertheless, as a quite indispensable appendage, a head 
that in some degree considers and computes; a lamp or rush- 
light of understanding has been given him, which through what- 
ever dim, besmoked, and strangely diffractive media it may 
shine, is the ultimate guiding light of his whole path: and, here 
as well as there, now as at all times in man’s history, Opinion 
rules the world. 

Curious it is, moreover, to consider, in this respect, how 
different appearance is from reality, and under what singular 
shape and circumstances the truly most important man of any 
given period might be found. Could some Asmodeus, by simply 
waving his arm, open asunder the meaning of the Present, even 
so far as the Future will disclose it, what a much more marvel- 
lous sight should we have, than that mere bodily one through 
the roofs of Madrid! For we know not what we are, any more 
than what we shall be. It is a high, solemn, almost awful 
thought for every individual man, that his earthly influence, 
which has had a commencement, will never through all ages, 
were he the very meanest of us, have an end! What is done is 
done; has already blended itself with the boundless, ever-living, 
ever-working Universe, and will also work there, for good or 
for evil, openly or secretly, throughout all time. ut the life 
of every man is as the well-spring of a stream, whose small 
beginnings are indeed plain to all, but whose ulterior course and 
destination, as it winds through the expanses of infinite — 
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only the Omniscient can discern. Will it mingle with neigh- 
bouring rivulets, as a tributary; or receive them as their 
sovereign? Is it to be a nameless brook, and will its tiny 
waters, among millions of other brooks and rills, increase the 
current of some world’s-river ? Or is it to be itself a Rhene or 
Danaw, whose goings forth are to the uttermost lands, its flood 
an everlasting boundary-line on the globe itself, the bulwark 
and highway of whole kingdoms and continents? We know not: 
only in either case, we know, its path is to the great ocean; its 
waters, were they but a handful, are here, and cannot be anni- 
hilated or permanently held back. 

As little can we prognosticate, with any certainty, the future 
influences from the present aspects of an individual. How 
many Demagogues, Croesuses, Conquerors fill their own age 
with joy or terror, with a tumult that promises to be perennial ; 
and in the next age, die away into insignificance and oblivion! 
These are the forests of gourds, that overtop the infant cedars 
and aloe-trees, but, like the Prophet’s gourd, wither on the third 
day. What was it to the Pharaohs of Egypt, in that old era, if 
Jethro the Midianitish priest and grazier accepted the Hebrew 
outlaw as his herdsman? Yet the Pharaohs, with all their 
chariots of war, are buried deep in the wrecks of time; and 
that Moses still lives, not among his own tribe only, but in the 
hearts and daily business of all civilized nations. Or figure 
Mahomet, in his youthful years, ‘ travelling to the horse-fairs of 
Syria’! Nay, to take an infinitely higher instance, who has ever 
forgotten those lines of Tacitus ; inserted as a small, transitory, 
altogether trifling circumstance in the history of such a 
potentate as Nero? To us it is the most earnest, sad, and 
sternly significant passage that we know to exist in writing: 
Ergo abolendo rumori Nero subdidit reos, et quesitissimis 
penis affecit, quos per flagitia invisos, vulgus CurisTIANos 
appellabat. Auctor nominis ejus Curistus, qui, Tiberio imperi- 
tante, per Procuratorem Pontium Pilatum supplicio affectus 
erat. Repressaque in presens exitiabilis superstitio rursus 
erumpehat, non modo per Judeam originem ejus mali, sed per 
urbem etiam, quo cuncta undiqgue atrocia aut pudenda 
confluunt, celebranturque. ‘So, for the quieting of this ramour,* 
Nero judicially charged with the crime, and punished with most 
studied severities, that class, hated for their general wicked- 
ness, whom the vulgar call Christians. The originator of that 
name was one Christ, who, in the reign of Tiberius, suffered 
death by sentence of the Procurator, Pontius Pilate. The bane- 
ful superstition, thereby repressed for the time, again broke out, 
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not only over Judea, the native soil of that mischief, but in the 
City also, where from every side all atrocious and abominable 
things collect and flourish.’* Tacitus was the wisest, most 
penetrating man of his generation ; and to such depth, and no 
deeper has he seen into this transaction, the most important 
that has occurred or can occur in the annals of mankind. 

Nor is it only to those primitive ages, when religions took 
their rise, anda man of pure and high mind appeared not merely 
as a teacher and philosopher, but as a priest and prophet, that 
our observation applies. ‘The same uncertainty, in estimating 
present things and men, holds more or less in all times; for in 
all times, even in those which seem most trivial, and open to 
research, human society rests on inscrutably deep foundations ; 
which he is of all others the most mistaken, who fancies he has 
explored to the bottom. Neither is that sequence, which we 
love to speak of as ‘ a chain of causes,’ properly to be figured 
as a ‘chain,’ or line, but rather as a tissue, or superficies of in- 
numerable lines, extending in breadth as well as in length, and 
with a complexity, which will foil and utterly bewilder the most 
assiduous computation. In fact, the wisest of us must, for by 
far the most part, judge like the simplest ; estimate importance 
by mere magnitude, and expect that what strongly affects our 
own generation, will strongly affect those that are to follow. In 
this way it is that conquerors and political revolutionists come 
to figure as so mighty in their influences ; whereas truly there 
is no class of persons, creating such an uproar in the world, 
who in the long run produce so very slight an impression on its 
affairs. When Tamerlane had finished building his pyramid of 
seventy thousand human skulls, and was seen ‘ standing at the 
gate of Damascus, glittering in steel, with his battle-axe on 
his shoulder,’ till his fierce hosts filed out to new victories 
and new carnage, the pale onlooker might have fancied that 
Nature was in her death-throes; for havoc and despair had taken 
possession of the earth, the sun of manhood seemed setting in 
seas of blood. Yet, it might be, on that very gala-day of 
Tamerlane, a little boy was playing ninepins on the streets of 
Mentz, whose history was more important to men than that of 
twenty Tamerlanes. The Tartar Khan, with his shaggy demons 
of the wilderness, * passed away like a whirlwind to be forgotten 
for ever ; and that German artisan has wrought a benefit, which 
is yet immeasurably expanding itself, and will continue to ex- 
pand itself through all countries and through all times. What 
are the conquests and expeditions of the whole corporation of 
captains, from Walter the Pennyless to Napoleon Buonaparte, 
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compared with these ‘ moveable types’ of Johannes Faust? 
Truly, it is a mortifying thing for your Conqueror to reflect, how 
perishable is the metal which he hammers with such violence : 
how the kind earth will soon shroud up his bloody footprints ; 
and all that he achieved and skilfu'ly piled together will be but 
like his own ‘ canvas city’ of a camp,—this evening loud with 
life, to-morrow all struck and vanished, ‘ a few earth-pits 
and heaps of straw!’ For here, as always, it continues true, 
that the deepest force is the stillest; that, as in the Fable, the 
mild shining of the sun shall silently accomplish what the fierce 
blustering of the tempest has in vain essayed. Above all, it is 
ever to be kept in mind, that not by material, but by moral 
power, are men and their actions governed. How noiseless is 
thought ! No rolling of drums, no tramp of squadrons, or im- 
measurable tumult of baggage-waggons, attends its movements: 
in what obscure and sequestered places may the head be medi- 
tating, which is one day to be crowned with more than imperial 
authority; for Kings and Emperors will be among its minister- 
ing servants; it will rule not over, but im, all heads, and with 
these its solitary combinations of ideas, as with magic formulas, 
bend the world to its will! The time may come, when Napoleon 
himself will be better known for his laws than for his battles ; 
and the victory of Waterloo prove less momentous than the 
opening of the first Mechanics’ Institute. 

We have been led into such rather trite reflections, by these 
volumes of Memoirs on Voltaire; a man in whose history the 
relative importance of intellectual and physical power is again 
curiously evinced. This also was a private person, by birth 
nowise an elevated one ; yet so far as present knowledge will 
enable us to judge, it may be said, that to abstract Voltaire and 
his activity from the eighteenth century, were to produce a 
greater difference in the existing figure of things, than the want 
of any other individual, up to this day, could have occasioned. 
Nay, with the single exception of Luther, there is, perhaps, in 
these modern ages, no other man of a merely intellectual cha- 
racter, whose influence and reputation have become so entirely 
European as that of Voltaire. Indeed, like the great German 
Reformer’s, his doctrines too, almost from the first, have affected 
not only the belief of the thinking world, silently propagating 
themselves from mind to mind; but in a high degree also, the 
conduct of the active and political world; entering as a distinct 
element into some of the most fearful civil convulsions which 
European history has on record. 

Doubtless, to his own contemporaries, to such of them at 
least as had any insight into the actual state of men’s minds, 
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Voltaire already appeared as a note-worthy and decidedly his- 
torical personage : yet, perhaps, not the wildest of his admirers 
ventured to assign him such a magnitude as he now figures in, 
even with his adversaries and detractors. He has grown in 
apparent importance, as we receded from him, as the nature of 
his endeavours became more and more visible in their results. 
For, unlike many great men, but like all great agitators, Voltaire 
everywhere shows himself emphatically as the man of his cen- 
tury: uniting in his own person whatever spiritual accomplish- 
ments were most valued by that age ; at the same time, with 
no depth to discern its ulterior tendencies, still less with any 
magnanimity to attempt withstanding these, his greatness and 
his littleness alike fitted him to produce an immediate effect ; 
for he leads whither the multitude was of itself dimly minded 
to run, and keeps the van not less by skill in commanding, than 
by cunning in obeying. Besides, now that we look on the mat- 
ter from some distance, the efforts of a thousand coadjutors and 
disciples, nay, a series of mighty political vicissitudes, in the 
production of which these efforts had but a subsidiary share, 
have all come, naturally in such a case, to appear as if exclu- 
sively his work; so that he rises before us as the paragon and 
epitome of a whole spiritual period, now almost passed away, yet 
remarkable in itself, and more than ever interesting to us, who 
seem to stand, as it were, on the confines of a new and better 
one. 

Nay, had we forgotten that ours is the ‘ Age of the Press,’ 
when he who runs may not only read but furnish us with read- 
ing; and simply counted the books, and scattered leaves, thick 
as the autumnal in Vallombrosa, that have been written and 
printed concerning this man, we might almost fancy him the 
most important person, not of the eighteenth century, but of all 
the centuries from Noah’s flood downw ards. We have Lives 
of Voltaire by friend and by foe: Condorcet, Duvernet, Lepan, 
have each given us a whole; portions, documents, and all man- 
ner of authentic or spurious contributions have been supplied 
by innumerable hands ; of which we mention only the labours 
of his various secretaries: Collini’s, published some twenty 
years ago, and now these two massive octavos from Longchamp 
and Wagnitre. ‘To say nothing of the Baron de Grimm’s Col- 
lections, unparalleled in more than one respect; or of the six- 
and-thirty volumes of scurrilous eavesdropping, long since 
printed under the title of Mémoires de Bachaumont; or of the 
daily and hourly attacks and defences that appearec d separately 
in his lifetime, and all the judicial pieces, whether in the style 
of apotheosis or of excommunication, that have seen the light 
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since then; a mass of fugitive writings, the very diamond edition 
of which might fill whole libraries. The peculiar talent of the 
French in all narrative, at least in all aneedotic, departments, 
rendering most of these works extremely readable, still further 
favoured their circulation, both at home and abroad: so that 
now, in most countries, Voltaire has been read of and talked of, 
till his name and life have grown familiar like those of a village 
acquaintance. In England, at least, where for almost a century 
the study of foreign literature has, we may say, confined itself 
to that of the French, with a slight intermixture from the elder 
Italians, Voltaire’s writings, and such w ritings as treated of him, 
were little likely to want readers. We suppose, there is no 
literary era, not even any domestic one, concerning which 
Englishmen in general have such information, at least have 
gathered so many anecdotes and opinions, as concerning this of 
Voltaire. Nor have native additions to the stock been wanting, 
and these of a due variety in purport and kind: maledictions, 

expostulations, and dreadful death-scenes painted like Spanish 
Sanbenitos, by weak well-meaning persons of the hostile class ; 
eulogies, generally of a gayer sort, by open or secret friends: 
all this has been long and extensively carried on among us. 
There is even an English Life of Voltaire* ; nay, we remember 

to have seen portions of his w ritings cited, in terrorem, and 
with criticisms, in some pamphlet, ‘by a country gentleman,’ 
either on the Education of the People, or else on the question 
of Preserving the Game. 

With the ‘Age of the Press,’ and such manifestations of it 
on this subject, we are far from quarrelling. We have read 
great part of these thousand-and-first ‘Memoirs on Voltaire,’ by 
Longchamp and Wagnitre, not without satisfaction ; and can 
cheerfully look forward to still other ‘ Memoirs’ following in 
their train. Nothing can be more in the course of nature than 
the wish to satisfy oneself with know ledge of all sorts about any 
distinguished person, especially of our own era; the true study 
of his character, his spiritual individuality, and peculiar man- 
ner of existence, is full of instruction for all mankind: even that 
of his looks, sayings, habitudes, and indifferent actions, were 
not the records of them generally lies, is rather to be com- 
mended ; nay, are not such lies themselves, when they keep 


* * By Frank Hall Standish, E sq.’ London, 1821); a work, which we can recome 
mend only te such as feel themselves in extreme want of inf 
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rmation on this subject, 


acquire any. Itis written very badly, th yugh 
with sincerity, and not without considerable in tions of talent; to all ap ypearance, by 
a minor; many ol W » statements and opinions for he seems: an inquiring, honest- 
hearted, rather decisive character,) must have begun to astonish even himself, several 
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within bounds, and the subject of them has been dead for some 
time, equal to snipe-shooting, or Colburn-Novels, at least 
little inferior, in the great art of getting done with life, or, as it 
is technically called, killing time? For our own part, we say,— 
would that every Johnson in the world had his veridical Bos- 
well, or leash of Boswells! We could then tolerate his Hawkins 
also, though not veridical. With regard to Voltaire, in particu- 
lar, it seems to us not only innocent but profitable, that the whole 
truth regarding him should be well understood. Surely, the 
biography of such a man, who, to say no more of him, spent his 
best efforts, and as many still think,| successfully, in ‘assaulting 
the Christian religion, must be a matter of considerable import : : 
what he did, and what he could not do; how he did it, or at- 
tempted it, "that is, with what degree of strength, clearness, 
especially with what moral intents, what theories and feelings 
on man and man’s life, are questions that will bear some dis- 
cussing. ‘To Voltaire individually, for the last fifty-one years, 
the discussion has been indifferent enough; and to us it is a 
discussion not on one remarkable person only, and chiefly for 
the curious or studious, but involving considerations of highest 
moment to all men, and inquiries which the utmost compass of 
our philosophy will be unable to embrace. 

Here, accordingly, we are about to offer some further obser- 
vations on this guestio verata ; not without hope that the reader 
may accept them in good part. Doubtless, when we look at 
the whole bearings of the matter, there seems little prospect of 
any unanimity respecting it, either now, or within a calculable 
period : it is probable that many will continue, for a long time, 
to speak of this ‘ universal genius, this « apostle of Reason,’ and 
‘father of sound Philosophy ;’ ;? and many again of this ‘ monster 
of impiety,’ this ‘ sophist,’ and ‘ atheist,’ and ‘ ape-demon ;’ or, 
like the late Dr. Clarke of Cambridge, dismiss him more 
briefly with information that he is ‘a driveller:’ neither is it 

essential that these two parties should, on the spur of the in- 

stant, reconcile themselves herein. Nevertheless, truth is bet- 
ter than error, were it only ‘on Hannibal’s vinegar.’ It may 
be expected that men’s opinions concerning Voltaire, which is 
of some moment, and concerning Voltairism, which is of almost 
boundless moment, will, if they cannot meet, gradually at every 
new comparison approach towards meeting ; ‘and what is still 
more desirable, towards meeting somewhere nearer the truth 
than they actually stand. 

With honest wishes to promote such approximation, there is 
one condition, which, above all others, in this inquiry, we must 
beg the reader to impose on himself; the duty of fairness 
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towards Voltaire, of Tolerance towards him, as towards all men. 

This, truly, is a duty, which we have the happiness to hear daily 
inculcated ; yet w hich, it has been well said, no mortal is at bot- 
tom disposed to practise. Nevertheless, if we really desire to 
understand the truth on any subject, not merely, as is much more 
common, to confirm our already existing opinions, and gratify 
this and the other pitiful claim of vanity or malice in respect of 
it, tolerance may be regarded as the most indispensable of all 
pre-requisites ; the condition, indeed, by which alone any real 
progress in the question becomes possible. In respect of our 
fellow-men, and all real insight into their characters, this is 
especially true. No character, we may affirm, was ever rightly 
understood, till it had first been regarded with a certain feeling, 
not of tolerance only, but of sympathy . For here, more than in 
any other case, it is verified that the heart sees farther than the 
head. Let us be sure, our enemy is mod that hateful being we 
are too apt to paint him. His vices and basenesses lie combined 
in far other order before his own mind, than before ours; and 
under colours which palliate them, nay, perhaps, exhibit them 
as virtues. Were he the wretch of our imagining, his life would 
be a burden to himself; for it is not by bread alone that the 
basest mortal lives ; a certain approval of conscience is equally 
essential even to physical existence ; is the fine all-pervading 
cement by which that wondrous union, a Self, is held together. 
Since the man, therefore, is not in Bedlam, and has not shot or 
hanged himself, let us take comfort, and conclude that he is one 
of two things: either a vicious dog, in man’s guise, to be muz- 
zled, and mourned over, and greatly marvelled at; or a real 
man, and, consequently, not without moral worth, which is to 
be enlightened, and so far approved of. But to judge rightly of 
his character, we must learn to look at it, not less with his eyes, 
than with our own ; we must learn to pity him, to see him as a 
fellow-creature, in a word, to love him, or his real spiritual 
nature will ever be mistaken by us. In interpreting V oltaire, 
accordingly, it will be needful to bear some things carefully in 
mind, and to keep many other things as carefully in abeyance. 
Let us forget that owr opinions were ever assailed by him, or 
ever defended, that we have to thank him, or upbraid him, for 
pain or for pleasure ; let us forget that we are Deists or Millen- 
narians, Bishops, or Radical Reformers, and remember only that 
we are men. Thisisa European subject, or there never was 
one; and must, if we would in the least comprehend it, be 
looked at neither from the parish belfry, nor any Peterloo pl: it- 
form ; but, if possible, from some natural and ‘infinitely higher 
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It is a remarkable fact, that throughout the last fifty years of 
his life, Voltaire was seldom or never named, even by his de. 
tractors, without the epithet ‘great’ being appended to him ; 
so that, ‘had the syllables suited such a junction, as they did i in 
the happier case of Charle-Magne, we might almost have ex- 
pected that, not Voltaire, but Voltaire-ce- ‘grand- homme would 
be his designation with posterity. However, posterity is much 
more stinted in its allowances on that score ; and a multitude 
of things remain to be adjusted, and questions of very dubious 
issue to be gone into, before such coronation titles can be con- 
ceded with any permanence. The million, even the wiser part 
of them, are apt to lose their discretion, when ‘ tumultuously 
assembled ;’ for a small object, near at hand, may subtend a 
large angle ; and often a Pennenden Heath has been mistaken 
for a Field of Runnymede ; whereby the couplet on that im- 
mortal Dalhousie proves to be the emblem of many a man’s 
real fortune with the public : 

And thou, Dalhousie, the great God of war, 

Lieutenant-Colonel to the Earl of Mar ; 
the latter end corresponding poorly with the beginning. To 
ascertain what was the true significance of Voltaire’s history 
both as respects himself and the world ; what was his specific 
character and value as a man ; what has been the character and 
value of his influence on society, of his appearance as an active 
agent in the culture of Europe: all this leads us into much 
deeper investigations ; on the settlement of which, however, 
the whole business turns. 

To our own view, we confess, on looking at Voltaire’s life, 
the chief quality that shows itself is one for which adrottness 
seems the fitter name. Greatness implies several conditions, 
the existence of which, in his case, it might be difficult to de- 
monstrate ; but of his claim to this other praise there can be 
no disputing. Whatever be his aims, high or low, just or the 
contrary, he is, at all times, and to the utmost degree, expert 
in pursuing them. It is to be observed, moreover, that his 
aims in general were not of a simple sort, and the attainment of 
them easy: few literary men have had a course so diversified 
with vicissitudes as Voltaire’s. His life is not spent in a corner, 
like that of a studious recluse, but on the open theatre of the 
world; in an age full of commotion, when society is rending 
itself ‘asunder, ‘Superstition already armed for deadly battle 
against Unbelief; in which battle ‘he himself plays a distin- 
guished part. From his earliest years, we find him in perpetual 
communication with the higher personages of his time, often 
with the highest: it is in cireles of authority, of reputation, at 
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lowest, of fashion and rank, that he lives and works. Ninon 
de l’Enclos leaves the boy a legacy to buy books; he is still 
young, when he can say ‘of his supper companions, ‘ We are 
all Princes or Poets.’ In after life, he exhibits himself in 
company or correspondence with all manner of principalities 
and powers, from Queen Caroline of England to the Empress 
Catherine of Russia, from Pope Benedict to Frederick the Great. 
Meanwhile, shifting from side to side of Europe, hiding in the 
country, or living sumptuously in capital cities, he quits not his 
pen, with which, as with some enchanter’s rod, more potent than 
any king’s sceptre, he turns and winds the mighty machine of 
European Opinion; approves himself, as his schoolmaster had 
predicted, the Coryphée du Déisme ; and, not content with this 
elevation, strives, and nowise ineffectually, to unite with it a 
poetical, historical, philosophic and even scientific pre-eminence. 
Nay we may add, a pecuniary one; for he speculates in the 
funds, diligently solicits pensions and promotions, trades to 
America, is long a regular victualling-contractor for armies ; 
and thus, by one means and another, independently of litera- 
ture which would never yield much money, raises his income 
from 800 frances a-year to more than centuple that sum*. And 
now, having, besides all this commercial and economical b si- 
ness, written some thirty quartos, the most popular that were 
ever written, he returns after long exile to his native city, to be 
welcomed there almost as a religious idol; and closes a life, 

prosperous alike in the building of country ~seats, and the com- 
position of Henriades and Philosophical Dictionaries, by the 
most appropriate demise ; by drowning, as it were, in an ocean 
of applause, so that as he lived for fame, he may be said to have 

died of it. 

Such various, complete success, granted only to a small por- 
tion of men in any age of the world, presupposes, at least, with 
every allowance for good fortune, an almost unrivalled expert- 
ness of management. There must have been a great talent of 
some kind at work here: a cause proportionate to the effect. 
It is wonderful, truly, to observe with what perfect skill Voltaire 
steers his course through so many conflicting circumstances : how 
he weathers this Cape Horn, darts lightly through that Mahl- 
strom; always either sinks his enemy, or shuns him ; here waters, 
and careens, and traflics with the rich savages ; there lies land- 
locked till the hurricane is overblown; and so, in spite of all 
billows, and sea monsters, and hostile fleets, finishes his long 
Manilla voyage, with streamers flying, and deck piled with 
ingots! To say nothing of his literary “character, of which this 


® See Tome ii. p. 328 of these Mémoires. 
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same dexterous address will also be found to be a main feature, 
let us glance only at the general aspect of his conduct, as mani- 
fested both in his w ritings and actions. By turns, and ever at 
the right season, he is imperious and obsequious ; now shoots 
abroad, from the mountain tops, Hyperion-like, his keen, in- 
numerable shafts; anon, when danger is advancing, flies to 
obscure nooks ; or, if taken in the fact, swears it was but in 
sport, and that he is the peaceablest of men. He bends to oc- 
casion; can, to a certain extent, blow hot or blow cold; and 
never attempts force, where cunning will serve his turn, The 
beagles of the Hierarchy and of the Monarchy, proverbially 
quick of scent, and sharp of tooth, are out in quest of him; but 
this is a lion-fox which cannot be captured. By wiles anda 
pote doublings, he utterly distracts his pursuers; he can 
burrow in the earth, and all trace of him is gone*. Witha 
strange system of anony mity and publicity, of denial and asser- 
tion, of Mystification in all senses, has Voltaire surrounded 
himself. He can raise no standing armies for his defence, yet 
he too is a ‘European Power,’ and not undefended; an in- 
visible, impregnable, though hitherto unrecognised bulwark, 
that of Public Opinion, defends him. With great art, he main- 
tains this strong-hold ; though ever and anon sallying out from 
it, far beyond the permitted limits. But he has his coat of 
darkness, and his shoes of swiftness, like that other Killer of 
Giants. We find Voltaire a supple courtier, or a sharp satirist ; 
he can talk blasphemy, and build churches, according to the 
signs of the times. Frederick the Great is not too high for his 
diplomacy, nor the poor Printer of his Zadig too low+ ; he 
manages the Cardinal Fleuri, and the Curé of St. Sulpice ; ‘and 
laughs in his sleeve at all the world. We should pronounce 
him to be one of the best politicians on record; as we have 
said, the adroitest of all literary men. 

At the same time, Voltaire’s worst enemies, it seems to us, 
will not deny that he had naturally a keen sense for rectitude, 
indeed for all virtue: the utmost vivacity of temperament 
characterizes him; his quick susceptibility ‘for every form of 
beauty is moral as well as intellectual. Nor was his practice 
without indubitable and highly creditable proofs of this. ‘To 
the help- needing he v was ata all times a ready benefactor : many 


* Of one such ‘taking to cover’ we have a curious and rather ridiculous account in 
this work, by Longchamp. It was with the Duchess du Maine that he sought shelter, and 
on a very sligh it oceasion: nevertheless he had to lie perdue, for two months, at the 
Castle of Sceaux ; and, with closed windows, and burning candles in daylight, compose 
Zadig, Babouc, Memnon. §c. for his amusement. 

+ See in Longchamp (pp. 154—163) how by natural legerdemain, a knave may be 
caught, and the change rendu a des imprimeurs infidéles. 
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were the hungry adventurers who profited of his bounty, and 
then bit the hand that had fed them. If we enumerate his 
generous acts, from the case of the Abbé Desfontaines down to 
that of the widow Calas, and the Serfs of Saint Claude, we shall 
find that few private men have had so wide a circle of charity, 
and have watched over it so well. Should it be objected that 
love of reputation entered largely into these proceedings, Vol- 
taire can afford a handsome deduction on that head : should the 
uncharitable even calculate that love of reputation was the sole 
motive, we can only remind them that love of such reputation is 
itself the effect of a social, humane disposition ; and wish, as 
an immense improvement, that all men were animated with it. 
Voltaire was not without his experience of human baseness ; 
but he still had a fellow feeling for human sufferings ; and de- 
lighted, were it only as an honest luxury, to relieve them. His 
attachments seem remarkably constant and lasting : even such 
sots as Thiriot, whom nothing but habit could have endeared 
to him, he continues, and after repeated injuries, to treat and 
regard as friends. To his equals we do not observe him en- 
vious, at least not palpably and despicably so ; though this, we 
should add, might be in him, who was from the first so para- 
mountly popular, no such hard attainment. Against Montes- 
quieu, perh: aps against him alone, he cannot help entertaining a 
small secret grudge ; yet ever in public he does him the 
amplest justice : /’ drlequin-Grotius of the fire-side becomes, 
on all grave occasions, the author of the Esprit des Loix. 
Neither to his enemies, and even betrayers, is Voltaire impla- 
cable or meanly vindictive : the instant of their submission is 
also the instant of his forgiveness; their hostility itself pro- 
vokes only casual sallies from him; his heart is too kindly, 
indeed too light, to cherish any rancour, any continuation of 
revenge. If he has not the virtue to forgive, he is seldom 
without the prudence to forget : if, in his life-long contentions, 
he cannot treat his opponents with any magnanimity, he 
seldom, or perhaps never once, treats them quite basely ; sel- 
dom or never with that absolute unfairness, which the law of 
retaliation might so often have seemed to justify. We would 
say that, if no heroic, he is at all times a perfectly civilized 
man; which considering that his war was with exasperated 
theologians, and a ‘war to the knife’ on their part, may be 
looked upon as rather a surprising circumstance. He exhibits 
many minor virtues, a due appreciation of the highest ; and 
fewer faults than, in his situation, might have been expected, 
and perhaps pardoned. 
All this is well, and may fit out a highly expert and much 
esteemed 
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esteemed man of business, in the widest sense of that term ; 
but is still far from constituting a ‘ great character.’ In fact, 

there is one deficiency in Voltaire’s original structure, which, it 
appears to us, must be quite fatal to such claims for him: we 
mean his inborn levity of nature, his entire want of Earnestness. 
Voltaire was by birth a Mocker, and light Pococurante ; which 
natural disposition his way of life confirmed into a predominant, 
indeed all-pervading habit. Far be it from us to say, that 
solemnity is an essential of greatness; that no great man can 
have other than a rigid vinegar aspect of countenance, never to 
be thawed or warmed by billows of mirth! ‘There are things 

in this world to be laughed at, as well as things to be admired ; 

and his is no complete mind, that cannot give to each sort its 
due. Nevertheless contempt is a dangerous element to sport 
in ; a deadly one, if we habitually live in it. How, indeed, to 
take the lowest view of this matter, shall a man accomplish 
great enterprises,—enduring all toil, resisting temptations, lay- 
ing aside every weight,—unless he zealously love what he 
pursues? The faculty of love, of admiration is to be regarded 
as the sign and the measure of high souls: unwisely di- 
rected, it leads to many evils ; but without it, there cannot be 
any good. Ridicule, on the other hand, is indeed a faculty 
much prized by its possessors ; yet intrinsically, it is a small 
faculty ; we may say, the smallest of all faculties that other 

men are at the pains to repay with any esteem. It is directly 
opposed to Thought, to Knowledge, properly so called; its 
nourishment and essence is Denial, which hovers only on the 
surface, while Knowledge dwells far below. Moreover, it is by 
nature selfish and morally trivial ; it cherishes nothing but our 
Vanity, which may in general be left safely enough to shift for 
itself. Little ‘discourse of reason,’ in any sense, is implied i in 
Ridicule : a scofling man is in no lofty mood, for the time ; 
shows more of the imp than of the angel. This too when his 
scoffing is what we call just, and has some foundation on truth : 
while again the laughter of fools, that vain sound, said in Scrip- 
ture to resemble the ‘ crackling of thorns under the pot,’—which 
they cannot heat, and only soil and begrime,—must be re- 

garded, in these latter times, as a very serious addition to the 
sum of human wretchedness ; and may not always, when con- 
sidering the Increase of Crime in the Metropolis, escape the 

vigilance of Parliament. 

We have, oftener than once, endeavoured to attach some 
meaning to that aphorism, vulgarly imputed to Shaftesbury, 
which, "how ever, we can find nowhere in his works, that 
ridicule is the test of truth. But of all chimeras, that ever ad- 
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vanced themselves in the shape of philosophical doctrines, this 
is to us the most formless and purely inconceivable. Did or 
could the unassisted human faculties ever understand it, much 
more believe it? Surely, so far as the common mind can 
discern, laughter seems to depend not less on the laugher than 
on the laughee; and who gave laughers a patent to be always 
just, and always omniscient? If the philosophers of Nootka 
Sound were pleased to laugh at the manceuvres of Cook’s 
seamen, did that render these manceuvres useless ; and were the 
seamen to stand idle, or take to leather canoes, till the laughter 
abated? Let a discerning public judge. 

But, leaving these questions for the present, we may observe 
at least that all great men have been careful to subordinate this 
talent or habit of ridicule; nay, in the ages which we consider 
the greatest, most of the arts that contribute to it have been 
thought disgraceful for freemen, and confined to the exercise of 
slaves. With Voltaire, however, there is no such subordination 
visible: by nature, or by practice, mockery has grown to be the 
irresistible bias of his disposition; so that for him, in all mat- 
ters, the first question is not what is true, but what is false ; 
not what is to be loved, and held fast, and earnestly laid to 
heart, but what is to be contemned and derided, and sportfully 
cast out of doors. Here truly he earns abundant triumph as an 
image-breaker, but pockets little real wealth. Vanity, with its 
adjuncts, as we have said, finds rich solacement; but for aught 
better, there is not much. Reverence, the highest feeling that 
man’s nature is capable of, the crown of his whole moral man- 
hood, and precious, like fine gold, were it in the rudest forms, 
he seems not to understand, or have heard of, even by credible 
tradition. The glory of knowing and believing is all but a 
stranger to him ; only with that of questioning and qualifying is 
he familiar. Accordingly, he sees but a little way into Nature : 
the mighty All, in its beauty, and infinite mysterious grandeur, 
humbling the small Me into nothingness, has never even for 
moments been revealed to him; only this and that other atom 
of it, and the differences and discrepancies of these two, has he 
looked into, and noted dow n. His theory ef the world, his 
picture of man and man’s life, is little ; for a Poet and Philoso- 
pher, even pitiful. Examine it, in its highest developements, 
you find it an altogether vulgar picture ; simply a reflex, from 
more or fewer mirrors, of Self and the poor interests of Self. 
‘The Divine Idea, that which lies at the bottom of Appearance,’ 
was never more invisible to any man. He reads History not 
with the eye of a devout Seer, or even of a Critic; but through 
a pair of mere anti-catholic spectacles. It is not a mighty 
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drama, enacted on the theatre of Infinitude, with Suns for lamps, 
and Eternity as a background ; whose author is God, and whose 
purport and thousand-fold moral lead us up to the ¢ dark with 
excess of light’ of the Throne of God; but a poor wearisome 
debating-club dispute, spun through ten centuries, between the 
Encyclopédie and the Sorbonne. Wisdom or folly, nobleness 
or baseness, are merely superstitious or unbelieving : God’s 
Universe is a larger Patrimony of St. Peter, from which it 
were well and pleasant to hunt out the Pope. 

In this way, Voltaire’s nature, which was originally vehement 
rather than deep, came, in its maturity, in spite of all his won- 
derful gifts, to be positively shallow. We find no heroism of 
character in him, from first to last ; nay, there is not, that we 
know of, one great thought, in all his six-and-thirty quartos. 
The high worth implanted in him by Nature, and still often 
manifested in his conduct, does not shine there like a light, but 
like a coruscation. The enthusiasm, proper to such a mind, 
visits him ; but it has no abiding virtue in his thoughts, no local 
habitation and no name. There is in him a rapidity, but at the 
same time a pettiness; a certain violence, and fitful abruptness, 
which takes from him all dignity. Of his emportemens, and 
tragi-comical explosions, a thousand anecdotes are on record ; 
neither is he, in these cases, a terrific volcano, but a mere 
bundle of rockets. He is nigh shooting poor Dorn, the Frank- 
fort constable; actually fires a pistol, into the lobby, at him ; 
and this, three days ‘after that melancholy business of the 
© (Euvre de Poéshie du Roi mon Maitre’ had been finally ad- 
justed. A bookseller, that, with the natural instinct of fallen 
mankind, overcharges him, receives from this Philosopher, by 
way of payment at sight, a slap on the face. Poor Longchamp, 
with considerable tact, and a praiseworthy air of second-table 
respectability, details various scenes of this kind: how Voltaire 
dashed away his combs, and maltreated his w ig, and otherwise 
fiercely comported himself, the very first morning: how once, 
having a keenness of appetite, sharpened by walking, and a diet 
of weak tea, he became uncommonly anxious for supper; and 
Clairaut and Madame du Chatelet, sunk in algebraic calcula- 
tions, twice promised to come down, but still kept the dishes 
cooling, and the Philosopher, at last, desperately battered open 
their locked door with his foot ; exclaiming ‘ Vous étes donc de 
concert pour me faire mourir?’—And yet Voltaire had a true 
kindness of heart ; all his domestics and depend: ints loved him, 
and continued with him. He has many elements of goodness, 
but floating loosely ; nothing is combined in steadfast union. 
It is true, he presents in general a surface of smoothness, of 
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cultured regularity ; yet, under it, there is not the silent, rock- 
bound strength of a World ; but the wild tumults of a Chaos are 
ever bursting through. He is a man of power, but not of bene- 
ficent authority; we fear, but cannot reverence him; we feel 
him to be stronger, not higher. 

Much of this spiritual short-coming and perversion might be 
due to natural defect ; but much of it also is due to the age into 
which he was cast. It was an age of discord and division; the 
approach of a grand crisis in human affairs. Already we discern 
in it all the elements of the French Revolution; and wonder, 
so easily do we forget how entangled and hidden the meaning 
of the present generally is to us, that all men did not foresee the 
comings on of that fearful convulsion. On the one hand, a high 
all-attempting activity of Intellect ; the most peremptory spirit 
of inquiry abroad on every subject ; ; things human and things 
divine alike cited without misgivings before the same boastful 
tribunal of so-called Reason, which means here a merely argu- 
mentative Logic; the strong in mind excluded from his regular 
influence in the state, and deeply conscious of that injury. On 
the other hand, a privileged few, strong in the subjection of the 
many, yet in ‘itself weak; a piebald, and for most part alto- 
gether decrepid battalion, of Clergy, of purblind Nobility, or 
rather of Courtiers, for as yet the Nobility is mostly on the other 
side: these cannot fight with Logic, and the day of Persecution 
is well nigh done. The whole force of law, indeed, is still in 
their hands ; but the far deeper force, which alone gives efficacy 
to law, is hourly passing away from them. Hope animates one 
side; fear the other; and the battle will be fierce and 
desperate. For there i is wit w ithout wisdom on the part of the 
self-styled Philosophers ; feebleness with exasperation on the 
part of their opponents; pride enough on all hands, but little 
magnanimity ; perhaps no where any pure love of truth, only 
every where the purest, most ardent love of self. In sucha 
state of things, there lay abundant principles of discord : these 
two influences hung like fast-gathering electric clouds, as yet 
on opposite sizes of the horizon, but with a malignity of aspect, 
which boded, whenever they might meet, a sky of fire and 
blackness, thunderbolts to waste the earth, and the sun and 
stars, though but for a season, to be blotted out from the 
heavens. For there is no conducting medium to unite softly 
these hostile elements ; there is no true virtue, no true wisdom, 
on the one side or on the other. Never, perhaps, was there an 
epoch, in the history of the world, when universal corruption 
called so loudly for reform ; and they who undertook that task 
were men intrinsically so worthless. Not by Gracchi, but by 
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Catalines ; not by Luthers, but by Aretines, was Europe to be 
renovated. The task has been a ‘long and bloody one ; and is 
still far from done. 

in this condition of affairs, what side such a man as Voltaire 
was to take could not be doubtful. Whether he ought to have 
taken either side; whether he should not rather have stationed 
himself in the middle ; the partisan of neither, perhaps hated by 
both ; acknowledging ‘and forwarding, and striving to reconcile, 
what truth was in each ; and preaching forth a far deeper truth, 
which, if his own century had neglected it, had persecuted it, 
future centuries would have recognised as priceless: all this 
was another question. Of no man, however gifted, can we re- 
quire what he has not to give: but Voltaire called himself 
Philosopher, nay the Philosopher. And such has often, indeed 
generally, been the fate of great men, and Lovers of Wisdom: 
their own age and country have treated them as of no account ; 
in the great Corn-Exchange of the world, their pearls have 
seemed but spoiled barley, and been ignominiously rejected. 
Weak in adherents, strong only in their faith, in their indestruc- 
tible consciousness of worth and well-doing, they have silently, or 
in words, appealed to coming ages, when their own ear would in- 
deed be shut to the voice of love, and of hatred, but the Truth 
that had dwelt in them would speak with a voice audible to all. 
Bacon left his works to future generations, when some centuries 
should have elapsed. ‘Is it much for me,’ said Kepler, in his 
isolation, and extreme need, ‘ that men should accept my dis- 
covery? Ifthe Almighty w aited six thousand years for one to 
see what He had made, L may surely wait two hundred, for one 
to understand what I have seen!’ Ali this, and more, is im- 
plied in love of wisdom, in genuine seeking of truth: the 
noblest function that can be appointed for a man, but requiring 
also the noblest man to fulfil it. 

With Voltaire, however, there is no symptom, perhaps there 
was no conception, of such nobleness ; the high call for which, 
indeed, in the existing state of things, his intellect may have 
had as little the force to discern, as his heart had the force to 
obey. He follows a simpler course. Heedless of remoter 
issues, he adopts the cause of his own party; of that class with 
w hom he lived, and was most anxious to stand well; he enlists 
in their ranks, not without hopes that he may one day rise to be 
their general. A resolution perfectly accordant w ith his prior 
habits, and temper of mind; and from which his whole subse- 
quent procedure, and siorel aspect as a man, naturally enough 
evolves itself. Not that we would say, Voltaire was a mere 
prize-fighter ; ove of * Heaven’s Swiss,’ contending for a — 
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which he only half or not all approved of. Far from it. Doubt- 
less he loved truth, doubtless he partially felt himself to be 
advocating truth; nay we know not that he has ever yet, ina 
single instance, been convicted of wilfully perverting his belief; 
of uttering, in all his controversies, one deliberate falsehood. 
Nor should this negative praise seem an altogether slight one, 
for greatly were it to be wished that even the best of his better- 
intentioned opponents had always deserved the like. Neverthe- 
less his love of truth is not that deep, infinite love, which 
beseems a Philosopher; which many ages have been fortunate 
enough to witness; nay of which his own age had still some 
examples. It is a far inferior love, we should say, to that of 
poor Jean Jacques, half-sage, half-maniac as he was; it is more 
a prudent calculation than a passion. Voltaire loves Truth, but 
chiefly of the triumphant sort: we have no instance of his 
fighting for a quite discrowned and outcast Truth; it is chief 
when she walks abroad, in distress, it may be, but still wit 
queenlike insignia, and knighthoods and renown are to be 
earned in her battles, that he defends her, that he charges 
gallantly against the Cades and Tylers. Nay, at all times, 
belief itself seems, with him, to be less the product of Medita- 
tion than of Argument. His first question with regard to any 
doctrine, perbaps his final test of its worth and genuineness, is: 
can others be convinced of this? Can I truck it, in the market 
for power? ‘To such questioners,’ it has been said, ‘ Truth, 
who buys not, and sells not, goes on her way, and makes no 
answer.’ 

In fact, if we inquire into Voltaire’s ruling motive, we shall 
find that it was at bottom but a vulgar one: ambition, the 
desire of ruling, by such means as he had, over other men. He 
acknowledges no higher divinity than Public Opinion ; for what- 
ever he asserts or performs, the number of votes is the measure 
of strength and value. Yet let us be just to him; let us admit 
that he, in some degree, estimates his votes, as well as counts 
them. If love of fame, which, especially for such a man, we 
can only call another modification of Vanity, is always his ruling 
passion, he has a certain taste in gratifying it. His vanity, 
which cannot be extinguished, is ever skilfully concealed ; even 
his just claims are never boisterously insisted on; throughout 
his whole life he shows no single feature of the quack. Never- 
theless, even in the height of his glory, he has a strange sensi- 
tiveness to the judgement of the world: could he have con- 
trived a Dionysius’ Ear, in the Rue Traversiére, we should 
have found him watching at it, night and day, Let but any 
little evil-disposed Abbé, any Fréron, or Piron, 
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Pauvre Piron, qui ne fut jamais rien, 

Pas méme Académicien, 
write a libel or epigram on him, what a fluster he is in! We 
grant he forbore much, in these cases ; manfully consumed his 
own spleen, and sometimes long held his peace: but it was his 
part to have always done so. Why should such a man ruffle him- 
self with the spite of exceeding small persons? Why not let 
these poor devils write; why should they not earn a dishonest 
penny, at his expense, if they had no readier w: ay? But Voltaire 
cannot part with his ‘ voices,’ his ‘ most sweet voices:’ for they 
are his gods; take these, and what has he left? Accordingly, in 
literature and morals, in all his comings and goings, we find 
him striving, with a religious care, to sail strictly with the 
wind. In Art, the Parisian Parterre is his court of last appeal: 
he consults the Café de Procope, on his wisdom or his folly, 
as if it were atrue Delphic Oracle. The following adventure be- 
longs to his fifty-fourth year, when his fame might long have 
seemed abundantly established. We translate from the Sieur 


Longchamp’s - thin, half-roguish, mildly obsequious, most 
lackey-like Narrative : 

‘Judges could appreciate the merits of Sémiramis, which has con- 
tinued on the stage, and always been seen there with pleasure. 
Every one knows how the two principal parts in this piece con- 
tributed to the celebrity of two great tragedians, Mademoiselle 
Dumeésnil, and M. Je Kain. The enemies of M. de Voltaire renewed 
their attempts in the subsequent representations ; but it only the 
better confirmed his triumph. Piron, to console himself for the 
defeat of his party, had recourse to his usual remedy; pelting the 
piece with some paltry epigrams, which did it no harm. 

* Nevertheless, M. de Voltaire, who always loved to correct his 
works, and perfect them, became desirous to learn, more specially 
and at first hand, what good or ill the public were saying of his 
Tragedy; and it appeared to him that he could nowhere learn it 
better than in the Café de Procope, which was also called the Antre 
(cavern) de Procope, because it was very dark, even in full day, 
and ill-lighted in the evenings; and because you often saw there a 
set of lank, sallow poets, who had somewhat the air of apparitions. 
In this Café, which fronts the Comédie Francaise, had been held, for 
more than sixty years, the tribunal of those self-called Aristarchs, 
who fancied they could pass sentence without appeal, on plays, 
authors and actors. M. de Voltaire wished to compeer there, but 
in disguise, and altogether incognito. It was on coming out from 
the playhouse that the judges usually proceeded thither, to open 
what they called their great sessions. Yn the second night of 
Sémiramis, he borrowed a clergyman’s clothes; dressed himself in 
cassock and long cloak: black stockings, girdle, bands, breviary it- 
self; nothing was forgotten. He clapt on a large peruke, un- 
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powdered, very ill combed, which covered more than the half of his 
cheeks, and left nothing to be seen but the end of a long nose. The 
peruke was surmounted by a large three-cornered hat, corners half 
bruised in. In this equipment, then, the author of Sémiramis pro- 
ceeded on foot to the Café de Procope, where he squatted himself 
in a corner, and waiting for the end of the play, called for a 
bavaroise, a small roll of bread, and the gazette. It was not long 
till those familiars of the Parterre and tenants of the Café stept in. 
They instantly began discussing the new Tragedy. Its partisans and 
its adversaries pleaded their cause, with warmth; each giving his 
reasons. Impartial persons also spoke their sentiment; and repeated 
some fine verses of the piece. During all this time, M. de 
Voltaire, with spectacles on nose, head stooping over the gazette 
which he pretended to be reading, was listening to the debate ; 
profiting by reasonable observations, suffering much to hear very 
absurd ones, and not answer them, which irritated him. Thus, 
during an hour and a half, had he the courage and patience to hear 
Sémiramis talked of and babbled of, without speaking a word. At 
last, all these pretended judges of the fame of authors having gone 
their ways, without converting one another, M. de Voltaire also went 
off; took a coach in the Rue Mazarine, and returned home about 
eleven o’clock. Though I knew of his disguise, I confess I was 
struck and almost frightened to see him accoutred so. I took him 
for a spectre, or shade of Ninus, that was appearing to me; or at 
least, for one of those ancient Irish debaters, arrived at the end of 
their career, after wearing themselves out in school-syllogisms. I 
helped him to doff all that apparatus, which I carried next morning to 
its true owner,—a Doctor of the Sorbonne.’ 

This stroke of art, which cannot in any wise pass for sublime, 
might have its uses and rational purpose in one case, and only 
in one : if Sémiramis was meant to be a popular show, that was 
to live or die by its first impression on the idle multitude ; 
which accordingly we must infer to have been its real, at least 
its chief destination. In any other case, we cannot but consider 
this Haroun-Alraschid visit to the Café de Procope as question- 
able, and altogether inadequate. If Sémiramis was a Poem, a 
living Creation, won from the empyrean by the silent power, 
and long-continued Promethean toil of its author, what could 
the Café de Procope know of it, what could all Paris know of 
it, ‘on the second night’? Had it been a Milton’s Paradise 
Lost they might have despised it till after the fiftieth year! 
True, the object of the Poet is, and must be, to ‘instruct by 
pleasing,’ yet not by pleasing this man and that man; only by 
pleasing man, by speaking to the pure nature of man, can any 
real ‘instruction,’ in this sense, be conveyed. Vain does it 
seem to search for a judgement of this kind, in the largest Café, 
in the largest Kingdom, ‘on the second night.’ The deep, 
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clear consciousness of one mind comes infinitely nearer it, than 
the loud outery of a million that have no such consciousness ; 
whose ‘ talk,’ or whose ‘babble,’ but distracts the listener; 
and to most genuine Poets has, from of old, been in a great 
measure indifferent. For the multitude of voices is no autho- 
rity; a thousand voices may not, strictly examined, amount to 
one vote. Mankind in this world are divided into flocks, and 
follow their several bell-wethers. Now, it is well known, let 
the bell-wether rush through any gap, the rest rush after him, 
were it into bottomless quagmires. Nay, so conscientious are 
sheep in this particular, as a quaint naturalist and moralist 
has noted, ‘if you hold a stick upon the wether, so that he is 
forced to vault in his passage, the whole flock will do the like, 
when the stick is withdrawn; and the thousandth sheep shall 
be seen vaulting impetuously over air, as the first did over an 
otherwise impassable barrier!’ A further peculiarity, which, in 
consulting Acts of Parliament, and other authentic records, not 
only as regards ‘ Catholic Disabilities’, but many other matters, 
you may find curiously verified in the human species also !— 
On the whole, we must consider this excursion to Procope’s 
literary Cavern as illustrating Voltaire in rather pleasant 
style ; but nowise much to his honour. Fame seems a far too 
high, if not the highest object with him; nay, sometimes even 
popularity is clutched at: we see no heavenly pole-star in this 
voyage of his; but only the guidance of a proyerbially un- 
certain wind. 

Voltaire reproachfully says of St. Louis, that ‘he ought to 
have been above his age ;’ but, in his own case, we can find few 
symptoms of such heroic superiority. The same perpetual ap- 
peal to his contemporaries, the same intense regard to reputation, 
as he viewed it, prescribes for him both his enterprises and his 
manner of conducting them. His aim is to please the more en- 
lightened, at least the politer part of the world; and he offers 
them simply what they most wish for, be it in theatrical shows 
for their pastime, or in sceptical doctrines for their edification. 
For this latter purpose, Ridicule is the weapon he selects, and it 
suits him well. ‘This was not the age of deep aes no 
Due de Richelieu, no Prince Conti, no Frederick the Great 
would have listened to such: only sportful contempt, and a thin 
conversational logic will avail. There may be wool-quilts, 
which the lath-sword of Harlequin will pierce, when the club 
of Hercules has rebounded from them in vain. As little was 
this an age for high virtues; no heroism, in any form, is re- 
quired, or even acknowledged ; but only, in all forms, a certain 
bienséance. ‘To this rule, also, Voltaire readily conforms ; in- 
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deed, he finds no small advantage in it. Fora lax public mo- 
rality not only allows him the indulgence of many a little private 
vice, and brings him in this and the other windfall of menus 
plaisirs, but opens him the readiest resource in many enter- 
prises of danger. Of all men, Voltaire has the least disposition 
to increase the Army of Martyrs. No testimony will he seal 
with his blood ; scarcely any will he so much as sign with ink. 
His obnoxious doctrines, as we have remarked, he publishes 
under a thousand concealments; with underplots, and wheels 
within wheels ; so that his whole track is in darkness, only his 
works see the light. No Proteus is so nimble, or assumes so 
many shapes; if, by rare chance, caught sleeping, he whisks 
through the smallest hole, and is out of sight, while the noose is 
getting ready. Let his judges take him to task, he will shuffle 
and evade; if directly questioned, he will even lie. In regard 
to this last point, the Marquis de Condorcet has set up a 
defence for him, which has, at least, the merit of being frank 
enough. 

‘ The necessity of lying in order to disavow any work,’ says 
he, ‘is an extremity equally repugnant to conscience and nobleness 
of character: but the crime lies with those unjust men, who ren- 
der such disavowal necessary to the safety of him whom they force 
to it. If you have made a crime of what is not one; if, by absurd 
or by arbitrary laws, you have infringed the natural right, which all 
men have, not only to form an opinion, but to render it public; 
then you deserve to lose the right which every man has of hearing the 
truth from the mouth of another; a right, which is the sole basis of 
that rigorous obligation, not to lie. If it is not permitted to deceive, 
the reason is, that to deceive any one, is to do him a wrong, or expose 
yourself to do him one; but a wrong supposes a right ; and no one 
has the right of seeking to secure himself the means of committing 
an injustice.’— Vie de Voltaire, p. 32. 

It is strange, how scientific discoveries do maintain them- 
selves: here, quite in other hands, and in an altogether differ- 
ent dialect, we have the old Catholic doctrine, if it ever was more 
than a Jesuitic one, ‘that faith need not be kept with heretics,’ 
Truth, it appears, is too precious an article for our enemies ; is 
fit only for friends, for those who will pay us if we tell it them. 
It may be observed, however, that, granting Condorcet’s pre- 
mises, this doctrine also must be granted, as indeed is usual 
with that sharp-sighted writer. If the doing of right depends 
on the receiving of it; if our fellow-men, in this world, are not 
persons, but mere things, that for services bestowed will return 
services,—stcam-engines that will manufacture calico, if we put 
in coals and water,—then, doubtless, the calico ceasing, our 
coals and water may also rationally cease; the questioner 
threatening to injure us for the truth, we may rationally tell him 
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.es. But if, on the other hand, our fellow-man is no steam- 
engine, but a man; united with us, and with all men, and with 
the Maker of all men, in sacred, mysterious, indissoluble bonds, 
in an All-embracing Love, that encircles alike the seraph and 
the glow-worm; then will our duties to him rest on quite an- 
other basis than this very humble one of guid pro quo; and the 
Marquis de Condorcet’s conclusion will be false ; and might, in 
its practical extensions, be infinitely pernicious. 

Such principles and habits, too lightly adopted by Voltaire, 
acted, as it seems to us, with hostile effect on his moral nature, 
not originally of the noblest sort, but which, under other influ- 
ences, might have attained to far greater nobleness. As it is, 
we see in him simply a Man of the World, such as Paris and the 
eighteenth century produced and approved of: a polite, attrac- 
tive, most cultivated, but essentially self-interested man; not 
without highly amiable qualities ; indeed, with a general dis- 
position which we could have accepted without disappointment 
in a mere Man of the World, but must find very defective, some- 
times altogether out of place, in a Poet and Philosopher. Above 
this character of a Parisian ‘ honourable man,’ he seldom or 
never rises; nay, sometimes we find him hovering on the ver 
lowest boundaries of it, or, perhaps, even fairly below it. We 
shall nowise accuse him of excessive regard for money, of any 
wish to shine by the influence of mere wealth: let those com- 
mercial speculations, including even the victualling-contracts, 
pass for laudable prudence, for love of independence, and of the 
power to do good. But what are we to make of that hunting 
after pensions, and even after mere titles? There is an assiduity 
displayed here, which sometimes almost verges towards sneak- 
ing. Well might it provoke the scorn of Alfieri; for there is 
nothing better than the spirit of ‘ a French plebeian’ apparent 
in it. Much, we know, very much should be allowed for differ- 
ence of national manners, which in general mainly determine the 
meaning of such things: nevertheless, to our insular feelings, 
that famous Trajan est-il content? especially when we consider 
who the Trajan was, will always remain an unfortunate saying. 
The more so, as Trajan himself turned his back on it, without 
answer; declining, indeed, through life, to listen to the voice of 
this charmer, or disturb his own ‘ dme paisible,’ for one moment, 
though with the best philosopher in Nature. Nay, Pompadour 
herself was applied to; and even some considerable progress 
made, by that underground passage, had not an envious hand 
too soon and fatally intervened. D’Alembert says, there are 
two things that can reach the top of a pyramid, the eagle and 
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the reptile. Apparently, Voltaire wished to combine both me- 
thods ; and he had, with one of them, but indifferent success. 
The truth is, we are trying Voltaire by too high a standard ; 
comparing him with an ideal, which he himself never shnene 
after, perhaps never seriously aimed at. He is no great Man, 
but only a great Persifleur ; a man for whom life and all that 
pertains to it, has, at best, but a despicable meaning ; who meets 
its difficulties not with earnest force, but with gay agility ; and 
is found always at the top, less by power in swimming, than by 
lightness in floating. Take him in this character, forgetting 
that any other was ever ascribed to him, and we find that he 
enacted it almost to perfection. Never man better understood 
the whole secret of Persiflage; meaning, thereby, not only the 
external faculty of polite contempt, but that art of general in- 
ward contempt, by which a man of this sort endeavours to sub- 
ject the circumstances of his Destiny to his Volition, and be, 
what is the instinctive effort of all men, though in the midst of 
material Necessity, morally Free, Voltaire’s latent derision i is as 
light, copious and all-pervading, as the derision which he utters. 
Nor is this so simple an attainment as we might fancy; a cer- 
tain kind and degree of Stoicism, or approach to Stoicism, is ne- 
cessary for the completed Persifleur ; as for moral, or even 
practical completion, i in any other way. ‘The most indifferent- 
minded man is not by nature indifferent to his own pain and 
pleasure : this is an indifference, which he must by some me- 
thod study to acquire, or acquire the show of; and which, it is 
fair to say, Voltaire manifests in a rather respectable degree. 
Without murmuring, he has reconciled himself to most things : 
the human lot,.in this lower world, seems a strange business, 
yet, on the whole, with more of the farce in it, than of the 
tragedy; tohim, it is nowise heart-rending, that this Planet 
of ours should be sent sailing through Space, like a miserable, 
aimless Ship-of-Fools, and he himself be a fool among the rest, 
and only a very little wiser than they. He does not, like Boling- 
broke, ‘ patronise Providence,’ though, such sayings as, Si Dieu 
n "existait pas il faudrait Cinv enter, seem now and then to in- 
dicate a tendency of that sort: but, at all events, he never openly 
levies war against Heaven; well knowi ing that the time spent in 
frantic malediction, directed thither, might be spent otherwise 
with more profit. There is, truly, no Werterism in him, either 
in its bad or its good sense. If he sees no unspeakable majesty 
in heaven and earth, neither does he see any unsufferable horror 
there. His view of the world is a cool, gently scornful, alto- 
gether prosaic one: his sublimest Apocaly pse of Nature lies in 
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the microscope and telescope ; the Earth is a place for producing 
corn; the Starry Heavens are admirable as a nautical time- 
keeper. Yet, like a prudent man, he has adjusted himself to 
his condition, such as it is: he does not chaunt any Miserere 
over human life, calculating that no charitable dole, but only 
laughter, would be the reward of such an enterprise; does not 
hang or drown himself, clearly understanding that death of it- 
self ‘will soon save him that trouble. Affliction, it is true, has 
not for him any precious jewel in its head; on the contrary, it 
is an unmixed nuisance ; yet, happily, not one to be howled 
over, so much as one to be speedily removed out of sight: if he 
does not learn from it Humility, and the sublime lesson of Re- 
signation, neither does it teach him hard-heartedness, and sickly 
discontent ; but he bounds lightly over it, leaving both the jewel 
and the toad at a safe distance behind him. 

Nor was Voltaire’s history without perplexities enough to 
keep this principle in exercise; to try whether in life, as in 
literature, the ridicudum were really better than the acre. We 
must own, that on no occasion does it altogether fail him ; 
never does he seem perfectly at a nonplus; no adventure is so 
hideous, that he cannot, in the long run, find some means to 
laugh at it, and forget it. Take, for instance, that last ill- 
omened visit of his to Frederick the Great. This was, probably, 
the most mortifying incident in Voltaire’s whole life: an open 
experiment, in the sight of all Europe, to ascertain whether 
French Philosophy had virtue enough in it to found any friendly 
union, in such circumstances, even between its great master and 
his most illustrious disciple ; and an experiment which answered 
in the negative, as was natural enough; for Vanity is of a di- 
visive not of a uniting nature, and between the King of Letters 
and the King of Armies there existed no other tie. They 
should have kept up an interchange of flattery, from afar; gra- 
vitating towards one another like celestial luminaries, if they 
reckoned themselves such; yet always with a due centrifugal 
force ; for if either shot madly from his sphere, nothing but col- 
lision, and concussion, and mutual recoil, could be the conse- 
quence. On the whole, we must pity F rederick, environed with 
that cluster of Philosophers: doubtless he meant rather well ; 
yet the French at Rosbach, with guns in their hands, were but 
a small matter, compared with these French in Sans-Souci. 
Maupertuis sits sullen, monosyllabic; gloomy like the bear of 
his own arctic zone: Voltaire is the mad piper that will make 
him dance to tunes.and amuse the people. In this royal circle, 
with its parasites and bashaws, what heats and jealousies must 
there not have been; what sccret heartburnings, smooth-faced 
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malice, plottings, counterplo ttings, and laurel-water pharmacy, 
in all its branches, before the ring of etiquette fairly burst asun- 
der, and the establishment, so to speak, exploded ! Yet over 
all these distressing matters ‘Voltaire has thrown a soft veil of 
gaiety: he remembers neither Doctor Akakia nor Doctor 
Akakia’s patron, with any animosity; but merely as actors in 
the grand farce of life along with his, a new scene of which has 
now commenced, quite displacing the other from the stage. 
The arrest at Frankfort, indeed, is a sour morsel ; but this, too, 
he swallows, with an effort, Frederick, as we are given to 
understand, had these whims by kind; was, indeed, a wonderful 
scion from such a stock; for what could equal the avarice, 


malice, and rabid snappishness of old Frederick William, the 
father ? 


* He had a minister at the Hague, named Luicius,’ says the wit: 
‘this Luicius was, of all royal ministers extant, the worst paid. 
The poor man, with a view to warm himself, had a few trees cut 
down, in the garden of Honslardik, then belonging to the House of 
Prussia; immediately thereafter he received despatches from the 
King, his master, keeping back a year of his salary. Luicius, in 
despair, cut his throat with the only razor he had (avec le seul rasoir 
qu'il efit): an old lackey came to his assistance, and unfortunately 
saved his life. At an after period, I myself saw his Excellency at the 
Hague, and gave him an alms at the gate of that Palace called La 
Vieille Cour, which belongs to the King of Prussia, and where this 
unhappy Ambassador had lived twelve years.’ 
With the Roi-Philosophe himself, Voltaire in a little while 
recommences correspondence; and to all appearance, pro- 
ceeds quietly in his office of ‘ buckwasher,’ that is, of verse- 
corrector to his Majesty, as if nothing whatever had happened. 

Again, what human pen can describe the troubles this unfor- 
tunate Philosopher had with his women? A gadding, feather- 
brained, capricious, old-coquetish, embittered and embittering 
set of wantons from the earliest to the last! Widow Denis, 
for example, that disobedient niece, whom he rescued from 
furnished lodgings and spare diet, into pomp and plenty, how 
did she pester the last stage of his existence, for twenty-four 
years long! Blind to the peace and roses of Ferney; ever 
hankering and fretting after Parisian display ; not without flir- 
tation, though advanced in life; losing money at play, and 
purloining wherewith to make it good; scolding his servants, 
quarrelling with his secretaries, so that the too-indulgent uncle 
must turn off his beloved Collini, nay almost be run through the 
body by him, for her sake! The good Wagniére, who suc- 
ceeded this fiery Italian in the secretaryship, and loved Voltaire 
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with a most creditable affection, cannot, though a simple, 
humble, and quite philanthropic man, speak of Madame Denis 
without visible overflowings of gall. He openly accuses her of 
hastening her uncle’s death by her importunate stratagems to 
keep him in Paris, where was her heaven. Indeed, it is clear 
that, his goods and chattels once made sure of, her chief care 
was that so fiery a patient might die soon enough ; or, at best, 
according to her own confession, ‘how she was to get him 
buried.” We have known superannuated grooms, nay effete 
saddle-horses, regarded with more real sympathy in their home, 
than was the best of uncles by the worst of nieces. Had not 
this surprising old man retained the sharpest judgement, and the 
gayest, easiest temper, his last days, and last years, must have 
been a continued scene of violence and tribulation. 

Little better, worse in several respects, though at a time 
when he could better endure it, was the far-famed Marquise du 
Chatelet. Many a tempestuous day and wakeful night had he 
with that scientific and too-fascinating shrew. She speculated 
in mathematics and metaphysics ; but was an adept also in far, 
very far different acquirements. Setting aside its whole cri- 
minality, which, indeed, perhaps went for little there, this 
literary amour wears but a mixed aspect: short sun-gleams, 
with long tropical tornadoes; touches of guitar-music, soon 
followed by Lisbon earthquakes. Marmontel, we remember, 
speaks of Anives being used, at least brandished, and for quite 
other purposes than carving. Madame la Marquise was no 
saint, in any sense; but rather a Socrates’ spouse, who would 
keep patience, and the whole philosophy of gayety, in constant 
practice. Like Queen Elizabeth, if she had the talents of a 
man, she had more than the caprices of a woman. 

We shall take only one item, and that a small one, in this 
mountain of misery: her strange habits and methods of loco- 
motion. She is perpetually travelling : a peaceful philosopher 
is lugged over the world, to Cirey, to Lunéville, to that pied a 
terre in Paris ; resistance avails not ; here, as in so many other 
cases, il faut se ranger. Sometimes, precisely on the eve of 
such a departure, her domestics, exasperated by hunger and 
ill usage, will strike work, in a body; and a new set has to be 
collected at an hour’s warning. Then Madame has been known 
to keep the postilions cracking and sacre-ing at the gate, from 
dawn till dewy eve, simply because she was ‘pl: rying cards, and 
the games went against her. But figure a lean and vivid-tem- 
pered philosopher starting from Paris at last; under cloud of 
night, for it is always at night; during hard frost ; in a huge 
lumbering coach, or rather waggon, compared with which indeed 
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the generality of modern waggons were a luxurious obnveyance. 
With four starved, and perhaps spavined hacks, he slowly sets 
forth, ‘under a mountain of bandboxes:’ at his side sits the 
wandering virago; in front of him, a serving-muid, with addi- 
tional bandboxes ‘ et divers effets de sa mattresse” At the next 
stage, the postilions have to be beat up; they come out 
swearing. Cloaks and fur-pelisses avail little ‘against the 
January-cold ; ‘time and hours’ are, once more, the only hope : 
but, lo, at the tenth mile, this Tyburn-coach breaks down ! 
One many-voiced discordant wail shrieks through the solitude, 
making night hideous—but in vain; the axle-tree has given 
way, the vehicle has overset, and marchionesses, chambermaids, 


bandboxes, and philosophers, are weltering in inextricable 
Chaos. 


‘The carriage was in the stage next Nangis, about half-way to that 
town, when the hind axle-tree broke, and it tumbled on the road, to 
M. de Voltaire’s side : Madame du Chatelet, and her maid, fell above 
him, with all the bundles and bandboxes, for these were not tied to 
the front, but only piled up on both hands of the maid ; and so, ob- 
serving the laws of equilibrium and gravitation of bodies, they 
rushed towards the corner where M. de Voltaire lay squeezed to- 
gether. Under so many burdens, which half suffocated him, he kept 
shouting bitterly (poussait des cris aigus) ; but it was impossible to 
change ‘place ; all had to remain as it was, till the two lackeys, one 
of whom was hurt by the fall, could come up, with the postilions, 
to disencumber the vehicle: they first drew out all the luggage, 
next the women, then M. de Voltaire. Nothing could be got out 
except by the top, a is, by the coach-door, which now opened up- 
wards: one of the lackeys and a postilion clambering aloft, and 
fixing themselves on the body of the vehicle, drew them up, as from 
a well ; seizing the first limb that came to hand, whether arm or 
leg : and then passed them down to -- two stationed below, who 
set them finally on the ground.’—vol. ii. p. 166. 


What would Dr. Kitchener, with his Traveller's Oracle, have 
said to all this ? For there is snow on the ground; and four 
peasants must be roused from a village half a league off, be- 
fore that accursed vehicle can so much as be lifted from its 
beam-ends! Vain is it for Longchamp, far in advance, shel- 
tered in an hospitable though half-dismantled chateau, to pluck 
pigeons and be in haste to roast them: they will never, never 
be eaten to supper, scarcely to breakfast next morning !—Nor 
is it now only, but several times, that this unhappy axle-tree 
plays them foul; nay once, beggared by Madame’s gambling, 
they have not cash to pay for mending it, and the smith, though 


they are in keenest flight, almost for their lives, will not 
trust them. We 
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We imagine that these are trying things for any philosopher. 
Of the thousand other more perivate and perennial grievances; of 
certain discoveries and explanations, especially, which it still 
seems surprising that human philosophy could have tolerated, 
we make no mention; indeed, with regard to the latter, few 
earthly considerations could tempt a Reviewer of sensibility to 
mention them in this place. 

The Marquise du Chatelet, and her husband, have been much 
wondered at in England: the calm magnanimity with which M. 
le Marquis conforms to the custom of the country, to the wishes 
of his helpmate, and leaves her, he himself meanwhile fighting, 
or at least drilling, for his King, to range over Space, in quest 
of loves and lovers ; his friendly discretion, in this particular ; 
no less so, his blithe benignant gullibility, the instant a contre- 
tems de famille renders his countenance needful,—have had all 
justice done them among us. His lady, too, is a wonder; 
offers no mean study to psychologists: she is a fair experiment 
to try how far that Delicacy, which we reckon innate in females, 
is only accidental and the product of fashion ; how far a woman, 
not merely immodest, but without the slightest fig-leaf of come 
mon decency remaining, with the whole character, in short, of 
a male debauchee, may still have any moral worth as a w oman? 
We, ourselves, have wondered a little over both these parties ; 
and over the goal towards which so strange a ‘ progress of so- 
ciety’ might be tending. But still more wonderful, not without 
a shade of the sublime, has appeared to us the cheerful thraldom 
of this maltreated philosopher; and with what exhaustless 
patience, not being wedded, he endured all these forced-marches, 
whims, irascibilities, delinquencies, and thousand-fold unreasons ; 
braving ‘ the battle and the breeze,’ on that wild Bay of Biscay, 
for such a period. Fifteen long years, and was not mad, or a 
suicide at the end of them! But the like fate, it would seem, 
though worthy D’Israeli has omitted to enumerate it in his 
Calamities of Authors, is not unknown in literature. Pope also 
had his Mrs. Martha Blount ; and, in the midst of that warfare 
with united Duncedom, his daily tale of Egyptian bricks 
to bake. Let us pity the lot of genius, in this sublunary 
sphere ! 

Every one knows the earthly termination of Madame la 
Marquise ; ; and how by a strange, almost satirical Nemesis, she 
was taken in her own nets, and her worst sin became her final 
punishment. ‘To no purpose was the unparalleled credulity of 
M. le Marquis; to no purpose, the amplest toleration, and even 
helpful knavery of M. de Voltaite: ‘les assiduités de M. de 
Saint-Lambert, and the unimaginable consultations to which 
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they gave rise at Cirey, were frightfully parodied in the end. 
The last scene was at Lunéville, in the peaceable court of King 
Stanislaus. 

* Seeing that the aromatic-vinegar did no good, we tried to re- 
cover ber from that sudden lethargy by rubbing her feet, and striking 
in the palms of her hands ; but it was of no use: she had ceased to 
be. The maid was sent off to Madame de Boufilers’ apartment, to 
inform the company that Madame du Chatelet was worse. In- 
stantly they all rose from the supper-table: M. du Chatelet, M. de 
Voltaire, and the other guests, rushed into the room. So soon as 
they understood the truth, there was a deep consternation ; to tears, 
to cries, succeeded a mournful silence. The husband was led away, 
the other individuals went out successively, expressing the keenest 
sorrow. M. de Voltaire and M. de Saint-Lambert remained the last 
by the bedside, from which they could not be drawn away. At 
length, the former, absorbed in deep grief, left the room, and with 
difficulty reached the main door of the Castle, not knowing whither 
he went. Arrived there, he fell down at the foot of the outer stairs, 
and near the box of a sentry, where his head came on the pavement. 
His lackey, who was following, seeing him fall and struggle on the 
ground, ran forward and tried to lift him. At this moment, M. de 
Saint-Lambert, retiring by the same way, also arrived; and ob- 
serving M, de Voltaire in that situation, hastened to assist the lackey. 
No sooner was M. de Voltaire on his feet, than, opening his eyes, 
dimmed with tears, and recognizing M. de Saint-Lambert, he said 
to him, with sobs and the most pathetic accent: “ Ah, my friend, it 
is you that have killed her!” ‘Then, all on a sudden, as if he were 
starting from a deep sleep, he exclaimed, in the tone of reproach and 
despair: “ Eh! mon Dieu! Monsieur, de quoi vous avisiez-vous de lui 
Saire un enfant?” ‘They parted thereupon, without adding a single 
word ; and retired to their several apartments, overwhelmed and al- 
most annihilated by the excess of their sorrow. —Vol. ii. p. 250. 

Among all threnetical discourses on record, this last, between 
men overwhelmed and almost annihilated by the excess of their 
sorrow, has probably an unexampled character. Some days 
afterwards, the first paroxysm of ‘ reproach and despair’ being 
somewhat assuaged, the sorrowing widower, not the glad legal 
one, composed this quatrain : 

L' univers a perdu la sublime Emilie. 

Elie aima les plaisirs, les arts, la vérité : 

Ces dieux, en lui donnant leur Gme et leur génie, 
N’avaient gardé pour eux que [immortalite. 

After which, reflecting perhaps that with this sublime Emilia, 
so meritoriously singular in loving pleasure, ‘ his happiness had 
been chiefly on paper,’ he, like the bereaved Universe, consoled 
himself, and went on his way. 

Woman, it has been sufficiently demonstrated, was given to 
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man as a benefit, and for mutual support ; a precious ornament 
and staff whereupon to lean in many trying situations: but to 
Voltaire she proved, so unlucky was he in this matter, little else 
than a broken reed, which only ran into his hand. We confess 
that looking over the manifold trials of this poor philosopher 
with the softer, or as he may have reckoned it, the harder sex,— 
from that Dutchwoman who published his juvenile letters, to 
the Niece Denis who as good as killed him with racketing,—we 
see, in this one province, very great scope for almost all the 
cardinal virtues. And to these internal convulsions add an in- 
cessant series of controversies and persecutions, political, reli- 
gious, literary, from without; and we have a life quite rent 
asunder, horrent with asperities and chasms, where even a stout 
traveller might have faultered. Over all which Chamouni- 
needles and Staubbach-Falls, the great Persifleur skims along 
in this his little poetical air-ship, more softly than if he travelled 
the smoothest of merely prosaic roads. 

Leaving out of view the worth or worthlessness of such a 
temper of mind, we are bound, in all seriousness, to say both 
that it seems to have been Voltaire’s highest conception of 
moral excellence, and that he has pursued and realized it with 
no small success. One great praise therefore he deserves—that 
of unity with himself; that of Aaving an aim, and steadfastly 
endeavouring after it, nay, as we have found, of attaining it ; 
for his ideal Voltaire seems, to an unusual degree, manifested, 
made practically apparent, in the real one. ‘There can be no 
doubt that this attainment of Persifleur, in the wide sense we 
here give it, was of all others the most admired and sought 
after in Voltaire’s age and country; nay in our own age and 
country, we have still innumerable admirers of it, and un- 
wearied seekers after it, on every hand of us: nevertheless we 
cannot but believe that its acme is past; that the best sense of 
our generation has already weighed its significance, and found 
it wanting. Voltaire himself, it seems to us, were he alive at 
this day, ‘would find other tasks than that of mockery, especially 
of mockery in that style : it is not by Derision and Denial, but by 
far deeper, more earnest, diviner means that aught truly great 
has been effected for mankind ; that the fabric of man’s life has 
been reared, through long centuries, to its present height. If 
we admit that this chief of Persifleurs had a steady, con- 
scious aim in life, the still higher praise of having had a right or 
noble aim cannot be conceded him without many limitations, 
and may, plausibly enough, be altogether denied. 

At the same time, let it not be forgotten that amid all these 
blighting influences, Voltaire maintains a certain indestructible 
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humanity of nature; a soul never deaf to the cry of wretched- 
ness ; never utterly blind to the light of truth, beauty, good- 
ness. It is even, in some measure, poetically interesting to 
observe this fine contradiction in him: the heart acting without 
directions from the head, or perhaps against its directions ; the 
man virtuous, as it were, in spite of himself. For at all events, 
it will be granted that as a private man his existence was bene- 
ficial, not hurtful, to his fellow men: the Calases, the Sirvens, 
and so many orphans and outcasts whom he cherished and 
protected, ought to cover a multitude of sins. It was his own 
sentiment, and to all appearance, a sincere one : 
J’ai fait un peu de bien ; c'est mon meilleur ouvrage. 

Perhaps there are few men with such principles and such 
temptations as his were that could have led such a life; few 
that could have done his work, and come through it with 
cleaner hands. If we call him the greatest of all Persifleurs, 
let us add that, morally speaking also, he is the best: if he 
excels all men in universality, sincerity, polished clearness of 
Mockery, he perhaps combines with it as much worth of heart 
as, in any man, that habit can admit of. 

It is now well nigh time that we should quit this part of our 
subject : nevertheless, in seeking to form some picture of Voltaire’s 
practical life, and the character outward as well as inward of 
his appearance in society, our readers will not grudge us a few 
glances at the last and most striking scene he enacted there. 
To our view, that final visit to Paris has a strange half-frivolous, 
half-fateful aspect ; there is, as it were, a sort of dramatic jus- 
tice in this catastrophe, that he who had all his life hungered 
and thirsted after public favour, should at length die by excess 
of it; should find the door of his Heaven-on-earth unexpectedly 
thrown wide open. and enter there, only to be, as he himself 

said, ‘ smothered under roses.’ Had Paris any suitable 
theogony or theology, as Rome and Athens had, this might 
almost be reckoned, as those ancients accounted of death by 
lightning, a sacred death, a death from the gods; from their 
many-headed god, Poputaritry. In the benignant quietude of 
Ferney, Voltaire had lived long, and as his friends calculated, 
might still have lived long ; but a series of trifling causes lured 
him to Paris, and in three months he is no more. At all hours 
of his history, he might have said with Alexander: ‘O Athe- 
nians, what toil do I undergo to please you;’ and the last plea- 
sure his Athenians demand of him, is that he would die for them. 

Considered with reference to the world at large, this journey 
is further remarkable. It is the most splendid triumph of that 
nature recorded in these ages ; the loudest and showiest 
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homage ever paid to what we moderns call Literature; to a 
man that had merely thought, and published his thoughts. 
Much false tumult, no doubt, there was in it; yet also a cer- 
tain deeper significance. It is interesting to see how universal 
and eternal in man is love of wisdom; how the highest and the 
lowest, how supercilious princes and rude peasants, and all 
men must alike show honour to Wisdom, or the appearance of 
Wisdom ; nay, properly speaking, can show honour to nothing 
else. For it is not in the power of all Xerxes’ hosts to bend 
one thought of our proud heart : these ‘ may destroy the case of 
Anaxarchus, himself they cannot reach :’ only to spiritual worth 
van the spirit do reverence ; only in a soul deeper and better than 
ours can we see any heavenly mystery, and in humbling our- 
selves feel ourselves exalted. That the so ebullient enthusiasm 
of the French was in this case perfectly well directed, we can- 
not undertake to say: yet we rejoice to see and know that such 
a principle exists perennially in man’s inmost bosom ; that 
there is no heart so sunk and stupified, none so withered and 
pampered, but the felt presence of a nobler heart will inspire it 
and lead it captive. 

Few royal progresses, few Roman triumphs, have equalled 
this long triumph of Voltaire. On his journey, at Bourg-en- 
Bresse, ‘he was recognised,’ says Wagnitre, ‘ while the horses 
were changing, and in a few moments the whole town crowded 
about the carriage ; so that he was forced to lock himself for 
some time in a room ofthe inn.’ The Maitre-de-poste ordered 
his postilion to yoke better horses, and said to him with a 
broad oath: ‘ Va bon train, creve mes chevaux, je men f— ; tu 
menes M, de Voltaire.’ At Dijon, there were persons of distinc- 
tion that wished even to dress themselves as waiters, that they 
might serve him at supper, and see him by this stratagem. 

* At the barrier of Paris,’ continues Wagnitre, ‘the officers asked 
if we had nothing with us contrary to the King’s regulations : “On 
my word, gentlemen,” (Mafoi, Messieurs,) replied “M. de Voltaire, 
“I believe there is nothing contraband here except myself.’ | 
alighted from the carriage, ‘that the inspector might more readily 

examine it. One of the guards said to his comrade : C'est pardieu ! 

M. de Voltaire. He plucked at the coat of the person who was 
searching, and repeated the same words, looking fixedly at me. I 
could not help laughing ; then all gazing with the greatest asto- 
nishment mingled with respect, begged M. de Voltaire to pass on 
whither he pleased.’—vol. i. p. 121. 

Intelligence soon circulated over Paris; scarcely could the 
arrival of Kien-Long, or the Grand Lama of Thibet, have 
excited greater ferment. Poor Longchamp, demitted, or rather 
dismissed from Voltaire’s service, eight-and-twenty years be- 
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fore, and now, as a retired map-dealer (having resigned in 
favour of his son) living quietly ‘dans un petit logement a part,’ 
a fine smooth, garrulous old man,—heard the news next morn- 
ing in his remote /ogement, in the Estrapade ; and instantly 
huddled on his clothes, though he had not been out for two 
days, to go and see what truth was in it. 

‘ Several persons of my acquaintance whom I met told me that 
they had heard the same. I went purposely to the Café Procope, 
where this news formed the subject of conversation among several 
politicians or men of letters, who talked of it with warmth. To as- 
sure myself still further, I walked thence towards the Quai des Théa- 
tins, where he had alighted the night before, and, as was said, taken 
up his lodging in a mansion near the church. Coming out from the 
Rue de la Seine, I saw afar off, a great number of people gathered 
on the Quai, not far from the Pont- Royal. Approaching nearer, I 

observed that this crowd was collected in front of the Marquis de 
Villette’s Hotel, at the corner of the Rue de Beaune. I inquired 
what the matter was. The people answered me that M. de Voltaire 
was in that house ; and they were waiting to see him when he came 
out. They were not sure, however, whether he would come out 
that day ; for it was natural to think that an old man of eighty-four 
might need a day or two of rest. From that moment, I no longer 
doubted the arrival of M. de Voltaire in Paris.’—vol. ii. p. 353. 

By dint of address, Longchamp, i in process of time, contrived 
to see his old master ; had an interview of ten minutes; was for 
falling at his feet ; and wept, with sad presentiments, at parting. 
Ten such minutes were a great matter; for Voltaire bad his 
levees, and his couchees, more crowded than those of any 
Emperor; princes and peers thronged his antechamber ; and 
when he went abroad his carriage was as the nucleus of a comet, 
whose train extended over whole districts of the city. He him- 
self, says Wagniére, expressed dissatisfaction at much of this. 
Nevertheless, there were some plaudits, which, as he confessed, 
went to his heart. Condorcet mentions that once a person in 
the crowd, inquiring who this great man was, a poor woman 
answered, ‘ C’est le sauveur des Calas.’ Of a quite different sort 
was the tribute paid him by a quack, in the Place Louis XV., 
haranguing a mixed multitude on the art of juggling with cards: 
‘ Here, gentlemen,’ said he, ‘is a trick I learned at Ferney, 
from that great man who makes so much noise among you, that 
famous M. de Voltaire, the master of us all!’ In fact, mere 
gaping curiosity, and even ridicule was abroad, as well as real 
enthusiasm. ‘The clergy too were recoiling into ominous 
groups ; already some Jesuitic drums ecclesiastic had beat to 
arms. 

Figuring the lean, tottering, lonely old man in the midst of all 
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this, how he looks into it, clear and alert, though no longer 
strong and calm, we feel drawn towards him by some tie of 
affection, of kindly sympathy. Longchamp says, he appeared ‘ex- 
tremely worn, though still in the full possession of all his senses, 
and with a very firm voice.” The following little sketch, by a 
hostile journalist of the day, has fixed itself deeply with us :— 


‘M. de Voltaire appeared in full dress, on Tuesday, for the first 
time since his arrival in Paris. He had on a red coat lined with er- 
mine ; a large peruke, in the fashion of Louis XIV., black, unpow- 
dered ; and in which his withered figure was so buried that you saw 
only his two eyes shining like carbuncles. His head was surmounted 
by a square red cap in the form of a crown, which seemed only laid 
on, He had, in his hand, a small nibbed cane; and the public of 
Paris, not accustomed to see him in this accoutrement, laughed a 
good deal. This personage, singular in all, wishes doubtless to have 
nothing in common with ordinary men.’—vol. ii. p. 466. 


This head—this wondrous microcosm in the grande perruque 
& la Louis XIV-—was so soon to be distenanted of all its 
cunning gifts; these eyes, shining like carbuncles, were so 
soon to be closed in long night !—We must now give the coro- 
nation ceremony, of which the reader may have heard so much: 
borrowing from this same sceptical hand, which, however, is 
vouched for by Wagniére ; as, indeed, La Harpe’s more heroical 
narrative of that occurrence is well known, and hardly differs 
from the following, except in style :— 

‘On Monday, M. de Voltaire, resolving to enjoy the triumph 
which had been so long promised him, mounted his carriage, that 
azure-coloured vehicle, bespangled with gold stars, which a wag 
called the chariot of the empyrean ; and so repaired to the Académie 
Francaise, which that day had a special meeting. Twenty-two 
members were present. None of the prelates, abbés, or other 
ecclesiastics, who belong to it, would attend, or take part in these 
singular deliberations. The sole exceptions were the Abbés de 
Boismont and Millot; the one a court rake-hell (roué), with nothing 
but the guise of his profession ; the other a varlet (cuisire), having 
no favour to look for, either from the Court or the Church. 

‘The Académie went out to meet M. de Voltaire: he was led to 
the Director’s seat, which that office-bearer and the meeting invited 
him to accept. His portrait had been hung up above it. The com- 
pany, without drawing lots, as is the custom, proceeded to work, and 
named him, by acclamation, Director for the April quarter. The 
old man, once set a going, was about to talk a great deal; but they 
told him, that they valued his health too much to hear him,—that 
they would reduce him to silence. M. d’Alembert accordingly 
occupied the session, by reading his Eloge de Despréaux, which had 
already been communicated on a public occasion, and where he had 
inserted various flattering things for the present visiter. 
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‘ M. de Voltaire then signified a wish to visit the Secretary of the 
Académie, whose apartments are above. With this gentleman he 
stayed some time ; and at last set out for the Comedie Francaise. 
The court of the Louvre, vast as it is, was full of people waiting for 
him. So soon as his notable vehicle came in sight, the cry arose, 
Le voila! The Savoyards, the apple-women, all the rabble of the 
quarter, had assembled there ; and the acclamations, Vive Voltaire ! 
resounded as if they would never end. The Marquis de Villette, 
who had arrived before, came to hund him out of his carriage, where 
the Procureur Clos was seated beside him: both these gave him their 
arms, and could scarcely extricate him from the press. On his enter- 
ing the playhouse, a crowd of more elegance, and seized with true 
enthusiasm for genius, surrounded him : the ladies, above all, threw 
themselves in his way, and stopped it, the better to look at him ; 
some were seen squeezing forward to touch his clothes ; some pluck- 
ing hair from his fur. M. le Duc de Chartres, not caring to advance 
too near, showed, though at a distance, no less curiosity than others. 

‘ The saint, or rather the god, of the evening, was to occupy the 
box belonging to the Gentlemen of the Bedchamber*, opposite that 
of the Comte d’Artois. Madame Denis and Madame de Villette were 
already there; and the pit was in convulsions of joy, awaiting the 
moment when the poet should appear. There was no end till he 
placed himself on the front seat, beside the ladies. Then rose a cry: 
La Couronne! and Brizard, the actor, came and put the garland on 
his head. “ Ah, Heaven! will you kill me then?” (Ah, Dieu ! vous 
voulez donc me faire mourir!) cried M. de Voltaire, weeping with joy, 
and resisting this honour. He took the crown in his hand, and pre- 
sented it to Belle-et-bonnet: she withstood; and the Prince de 
Beauvau, seizing the laurel, replaced it on the head of our Sophocles, 
who could refuse no longer. 

‘ The piece (Iréne) was played, and with more applause than usual, 
though scarcely with enough to correspond to this triumph of its 
author. Meanwhile the players were in straits as to what they 
should do; and during their deliberations the tragedy ended; the 
curtain fell, and the tumult of the people was extreme, till it rose 
again, disclosing a show like that of the Centénaire. M. de Voltaire's 
bust, which had been placed shortly before in the foyer (green-room) 
of the Comedie Francaise, had been brought upon the stage, and 
elevated on a pedestal; the whole body of comedians stood round it 
in a semicircle, with palms and garlands in their hands: there was a 
crown already on the bust. The pealing of musical flourishes, of 
drums, of trumpets, had announced the ceremony; and Madame 
Vestris held in her hand a paper, which was soon understood to 
contain verses, lately composed by the Marquis de Saint-Mare. She 
recited them with an emphasis proportioned to the extravagance of 
the scene. They ran as follows :— 


* He himsel/, as is perhaps too well known, was one, 


t+ The Marquise de Villette, a foster-child of his, 
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Aux yeux de Paris enchanté, 

Regois en ce jour un hommage, 

Que confirmera d’iige en age 

La sévére postérité ! 
Non, tu n’as pas besoin d’atteindre au noir rivage 
Pour jouir des honneurs de Cimmortalité ; 

Voutaire, regois la couronne 

Que lon vient de te présenter ; 

Il est beau de la mériter, 

Quand cest la France qui ia donne*! 


‘This was encored: the actress recited it again. Next, each of 
them went forward and laid his garland round the bust. Made- 
moiselle Fanier, in a fanatical ecstasy, kissed it, and all the others 
imitated her. 

‘ This long ceremony, accompanied with infinite vivats, being over, 
the curtain again dropped; and when it rose for Nanine, one of 
M. de Voltaire’s comedies, his bust was seen on the right-hand side 
of the stage, where it remained during the whole play. 

* M. le Comte d’ Artois did not choose to show himself too openly; 
but being informed, according to his orders, so soon as M. de Vol- 
taire appeared in the theatre, he had gone thither incognito; and it 
is thought that the old man, once when he went out for a moment, 
had the honour of a short interview with his Royal Highness. 

* Nanine finished, comes a new hurly-burly,—a_ new trial for the 
modesty of our philosopher! He had got into his carriage, but the 
people would not let him go; they threw themselves on the horses, 
they kissed them: some young poets even cried to unyoke these 
animals, and draw the modern Apollo home with their own arms; 
unhappily there were not enthusiasts enough to volunteer this 
service, and he at last got leave to depart, not without vivats, which 
he may have heard on the Pont-Royal, and even in his own house. 

* M. de Voltaire, on reaching home, wept anew; and modestly 
protested that if he had known the people were to play so many 
follies, he would not have gone,’—vol. ii. 

On all these wonderful proceedings we shall leave our readers 
to their own reflections ; remarking only, that this happened on 
the 3Uth of March, ( 1778, ) and on the 30th of May, about the 
same hour, the Sos of such extraordinary adulation was in 
the article of death ; the hearse already prepared to receive his 
remains, for which even a grave had to be stolen. ‘ He expired,’ 
says Wagniére, ‘ about a quarter past eleven at night, with the 
most perfect tranquillity, after having suffered the cruellest 
pains, in consequence of those fatal drugs, which his own im- 
prudence, and especially that of the persons who should have 
looked to it, made him swallow. ‘Ten minutes before his last 


* As Dryden said of Swift, so may we say: Our cousin Saint-Marc has no turn for 
poetry. 
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breath, he took the hand of Morand, his valet-de-chambre, who 
was watching by him, pressed it, and said, dieu, mon cher 
Morand, je me meurs (Adieu, my dear Morand, I am gone). 
These are the last words uttered by M. de Voltaire *.’ 


We have still to consider this man in his specially intellectual 
capacity, which, as with every man of letters, is to be regarded 
as the clearest, and, to all practical intents, the most important 
aspect of him. Voltaire’s intellectual endowment and acquire- 
ment, his talent or genius as a literary man, lies opened to us 
in a series of Writings, unexampled, as we believe, in two 
respects: their extent, and their diversity. Perhaps there is 
no writer, not a mere compiler, but writing from his own inven- 
tion or elaboration, who has left so many volumes behind him ; 
and if to the merely arithmetical, we add a critical estimate, the 
singularity is still greater; for these volumes are not written 
without an appearance of due care and preparation ; perhaps 
there is not one altogether feeble and confused treatise, nay, 
one feeble and confused sentence, to be found in them. As to 
variety, again, they range nearly over all human subjects ; from 
Theology down to Domestic Economy ; from the Familiar Letter 
to the Political History ; from the Pasquinade to the Epic Poem. 


* On this sickness of Voltaire, and his death-bed deportment, many foolish books 
have been written; concerning which it is not necessary to say anything. The conduct 
of the Parisian clergy on that occasion, seems totally unworthy of their cloth; nor was 
their reward, so far as concerns these individuals, mappropriate: that of finding them- 
selves once more bilked, once more persflés by that strange old man, in his last decre- 
pitude, who, m his strength, had wrought them and others so many griefs. Surely the 
parting agonies of a fellow mortal, when the spirit of our brother, rapt in the whirlwinds 
and thick ghastly vapours of death, clutches blindly for help, and no belp is there, are not 
the scepes where a wise faith would seek to exult, when it can no longer hope to alle- 
viate! For the rest, to touch further on those their idle tales of dying horrors, remorse, 
and the like ; to write of such, to believe them, or disbelieve them, or in any wise dis- 
cuss them, were but a continuation of the same ineptitude. He, who, after the imper- 
turbable exit of so many Cartouches and Thurtells, in every age of the world, can 
continue to regard the manner of a man's death as a test of his religious orthodoxy, may 
boast himself impregnable to merely terrestrial logic. Voltaire had enough of suf- 
fering, aud of mean enough suffering, to encounter, without any addition from theological 
despair. His last interview with the clergy, who had been sent for by his friends, that 
the rites of burial might not be denied him, is thus described by Wagnieére, as it has 
been by all other credible reporters of it :— 

‘Two days before that mournful death, M. Abbé Mignot, his nephew, went to seek 
the Curé of Saint-Sulpice and the Abbé Guatier, and brought them into bis uncle’s sick- 
room ; who, being informed that the Abbé Guatier was there, “ Ah, well!’’ said he, 
“ give him my compliments and my thanks.” The Abbé spoke some words to him, ex- 
borting him to patience. The Curé of Saint-Sulpice then came forward, having an- 
nounced himself, and asked of M. de Voltaire, elevating bis voice, if he acknowledged 
the divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ? The sick mau pushed one of his hands against 
the Curé’s calotte (coif), shoving him back, and cried, turning abruptly to the other 
side, ‘ Let me die in peace!’ (Laissez-mai mourir en paix!) The Curé seemingly 
considered his person soiled, and his coif dishonoured, by the touch of a philosopher. 


He made the sick nurse give him a litile brushing, and then went oui with the Abbé 
Guatier.’—vol, i. p. 161, 
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Some strange gift, or union of gifts, must have been at work 
here; for the result is, at least, in the highest degree uncom- 
mon, and to be wondered at, if not to be admired. 

If through all this many-coloured versatility, we try to deci- 
pher the essential, distinctive features of Voltaire’s intellect, it 
seems to us that we find there a counterpart to our theory of his 
moral character; as, indeed, if that theory was accurate, we 
must do: for the thinking and the moral nature, distinguished 
by the necessities of speech, have no such distinction in them- 
selves; but, rightly examined, exhibit in every case the strictest 
sympathy and correspondence, are, indeed, but different phases 
of the same indissoluble unity—a living mind. In life, Voltaire 
was found to be without good claim to the title of philosopher ; 
and now, iu literature, and for similar reasons, we find in him 
the same deficiencies. Here, too, it is not greatness, but the 
very extreme of expertness, that we recognize; not strength, 
so much as agility; not depth, but superficial extent. That 
truly surprising ability seems rather the unparalleled combina- 
tion of many common talents, than the exercise of any finer or 
higher one: for here, too, the want of earnestness, of intense 
continuance, is fatal tohim. He has the eye of a lynx; sees 
deeper, at the first glance, than any other man ; but no second 
glance is given. Thus Truth, which, to the palowener has 
from of old been said to live in a well, remains for the most part 
hidden from him; we may say for ever hidden, if we take the 
highest, andj only philosophical species of Truth ; for this does 
not reveal itself to any mortal, without quite another sort of 
meditation than Voltaire ever seems to have bestowed on it. In 
fact, his deductions are uniformly of a forensic, argumentative, 
immediately practical nature; often true, we will admit, so far 
as they go; but not the whole truth ; and false, when taken for 
the whole. In regard to feeling, it is the same with him: he is, 
in general, humane, mildly affectionate, not without touches of 
nobleness ; but light, fitful, discontinuous; ‘a smart free- 
thinker, all things in an hour. He is no Poet and Phi- 
losopher, but a popular sweet Singer, and Haranguer ; in all 
senses, and in all styles, a Concionator, which, for the most part, 
will turn out to be an altogether different character. It is true, 
in this last province he stands unrivalled ; for such an audience, 
the most fit and perfectly persuasive of all preachers: but in 
many far higher provinces, he is neither perfect nor unrivalled ; 
has been often surpassed ; was surpassed even in his own age 
and nation. For a decisive, thorough-going, in any measure 
gigantic, force of thought, he is far inferior to Diderot: with 
all the liveliness, he has not the soft elegance ; with more than 
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the wit, he has but a small portion of the wisdom that belonged 
to Fontenelle : as in real sensibility, so in the delineation of it, in 
pathos, loftiness, and earnest eloquence, he cannot, making 
all fair abatements, and there are many, be compared with 
Rousseau. 

Doubtless, an astonishing fertility, quickness, address; an 
openness also, and universal susceptibility of mind, must have 
belonged to him. As little can we deny that he manifests an 
assiduous perseverance, a capability of long continued exertion, 
strange in so volatile a man ; and consummate skill in husband- 
ing and wisely directing his exertion. The very knowledge he 
had amassed, granting, which is but partly true, that it was 
superficial, remembered knowledge, might have distinguished 
him as a mere Dutch commentator. From Newton’s Principia 
to the Shaster and Vedam, nothing has escaped him: he has 
glanced into all literatures and all sciences; nay studied in 
them, for he can speak a rational word on all. It is known, for 
instance, that he understood Newton when no other man in 
France understood him: indeed, his countrymen may call 
Voltaire their discoverer of intellectual England,—a discovery, 
it is true, rather of the Curtis than of the Columbus sort, yet 
one which in his day still remained to be made. Nay, from all 
sides he brings new light into his country: now, for the first 
time, to the upturned wondering eyes of Frenchmen in general, 
does it become clear that Thought has actually a kind of ex- 
istence in other kingdoms; that some glimmerings of civiliza- 
tion had dawned here and there on the human species, prior to 
the Siecle de Louis Quatorze. Of Voltaire’s acquaintance with 
History, at least with what he called History, be it civil, religious, 
or literary ; of his innumerable, indescribable collection of facts, 
gathered from all sources—from European Chronicles and State 
Papers, from eastern Zends and Jewish Talmuds, we need not 
remind any reader. It has been objected that his information 
was often borrowed at second-hand; that he had his plodders 
and pioneers, whom, as living dictionaries, he skilfully con- 
sulted in time of need. ‘This also seems to be partly true, but 
deducts little from our estimate of him: for the skill so to 
borrow is even rarer than the power to lend. Voltaire’s know- 
ledge is not a mere show-room of curiosities, but truly a 
museum for purposes of teaching: every object is in its place, 
and there for its uses ; nowhere do we find confusion, or vain 
display ; everywhere intention, instructiveness, and the clearest 
order. 

Perhaps it is this very power of Order, of rapid, perspicuous 
Arrangement, that lies at the root of Voltaire’s best gifts ; or 
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rather, we should say, it is that keen, accurate intellectual 
vision, from which, to a mind of any intensity, Order naturally 
arises. This clear quick vision, and the methodic arrangement 
which springs from it, are looked upon as peculiarly French 
qualities ; and Voltaire, at all times, manifests them in a more 
than French degree. Let him but cast his eye over any subject, 
in a moment he sees, though indeed only to a short depth, yet 
with instinctive decision, where the main bearings of it for that 
short depth lie; what is, or appears to be, its logical co- 
herence ; how causes connect themselves with effects; how 
the whole is to be seized, and in lucid sequence represented to 
his own or to other minds. In this respect, moreover, it is 
happy for him that, below the short depth alluded to, his view 
does not properly grow dim, but altogether terminates: thus 
there is nothing further to occasion him misgivings ; has he not 
already sounded into that basis of bottomless Darkness on which 
all things firmly rest? What lies below is delusion, imagina- 
tion, some form of Superstition or Folly; which he, nothing 
doubting, altogether casts away. Accordingly, he is the most 
intelligible of writers ; everywhere transparent at a glance. 
There is no delineation or disquisition of his, that has not its 
whole purport written on its forehead; all is precise, all is 
rightly adjusted; that keen spirit of Order shows itself in the 
whole, and in every line of the whole. 

If we say that this power of Arrangement, as applied both to 
the acquisition and to the communication of ideas, is Voltaire’s 
most serviceable faculty in all his enterprises, we say nothing 
singular: for take the word in its largest acceptation, and it 
comprehends the whole office of Understanding, logically so 
called; is the means whereby man accomplishes whatever, in 
the way of outward force, has been made possible for him ; 
conquers all practical obstacles, and rises to be the ‘ king of 
this lower world.’ It is the organ of all that Knowledge which 
can properly be reckoned synonymous with Power ; for hereby 
man strikes, with wise aim, into the infinite agencies of Nature, 
and multiplies his own small strength to unlimited degrees. 
It has been said also that man may rise to be the ‘ god of this 
lower world ;’ but that is a far loftier height, not attainable by 
such power-knowledge, but by quite another sort, for which 
Voltaire in particular shows hardly any aptitude. 

In truth, readily as we have recognised his spirit of Method, 
with its many uses, we are far from ascribing to him any per- 
ceptible portion of that greatest praise in thinking, or in writ- 
ing the praise of philosophic, still less of poetic Method, which, 
especially the latter, must be the fruit of deep feeling as well as 
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of Clear Vision—of genius as well as of talent; and is much 
more likely to be found in the compositions of a Hooker or a 
Shakspeare than of a Voltaire. The Method discernible in 
Voltaire, and this on all subjects whatever, is a purely business 
Method. The order that arises from it is not Beauty, but, at 
best, Regularity. His objects do not lie round him in pie- 
torial, not always in scientific grouping ; but rather in com- 
modious rows, Where each may be seen and come at, like 
goods in a well kept warehouse. We might say there is not 
the deep natural symmetry of a forest oak, but the simple arti- 
ficial symmetry of @ parlour chandelier. Compare, for example, 
the plan of the Henriade to that of our so barbarous Hamlet. 
The plan of the fornier is a geometrical diagram by Fermat ; 
that of the latter a cartoon by Raphael. The Henriade, as we 
see fit conipleted, is a polished, square-built Tuileries; Hamlet 
is A mysterious, star-paved Valhalla, and dwelling of the gods. 
Nevertheless, Voltaire’s style of Method is, as we have said, 

a business one; and for his purposes, more available than any 
other. It carries him swiftly through his work, and carries 
his reader swiftly through it; there is a prompt intelligence 
between the two ; the whole meaning is communicated clearly, 
and comprehended without effort. From this also it may follow, 
that Voltaire will please the young more than he does the old; 
that the first perusal of him will please better than the second, 
if indeed any second be thought necessary. But what merit 
(and it is considerable) the pleasure and profit of this first 
perusal presupposes, must be honestly allowed him. Herein it 
seems to us lies the grand quality in all his performances. 
Those Histories of his, for instance, are felt, in spite of their 
sparkling rapidity, and knowing air of philosophic insight, to 
be among the shallowest of all histories ; mere beadrolls of ex- 
teridr occtrrences, of battles, edifices, enactments, and other 
quite superficial phenomena ; yet being clear beadrolls, well 
adapted for memory, and recited in a lively tone, we listen with 
satisfaction, and learn somewhat; learn much, if we began 
Imowing nothing. Nay sometimes the summary, in its skilful 
though crowded arrangement, and brilliant well-defined out- 
lines, has almost a poetical as well as a didactic merit. Charles 
the Twelfth may still pass for a model in that often-attempted 
species of Biography: the clearest details are given in the 
fewest words ; we have sketches of strange men and strange 
countries, of wars, adventures, negotiations, in a style which, 
for graphic brevity, rivals that of Sallust. It is a line-engrav- 
ing, on a reduced scale, of that Swede and his mad life; with- 
out colours, yet not without the fore-shortenings and perspec- 
tive 
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tive observances,—nay not altogether without the deeper har- 
monies which belong to a true Picture. In respect of composi- 
tion, whatever may be said of its accuracy or worth otherwise, 
we cannot but reckon it greatly the best of Voltaire’s Histories. 
In his other prose works, in his Novels, and innumerable 
Essays and fugitive pieces, the same clearness of order, the 
same = precision of view, again forms a distinguishing 
merit. is Zadigs and Baboucs and Candides, which, con- 
sidered as products of imagination, perhaps rank higher with 
foreigners than any of his professedly poetical performances, 
are instinct with this sort of intellectual life: the sharpest 
glances, though from an oblique point of sight, into at least 
the surface of human life, into the old familiar world of 
business, which truly, from his oblique station, looks oblique 
enough, and yields store of ridiculous combinations. The Wit, 
manifested chiefly in these and the like performances, but ever 
re unless purposely restrained, in boundless abundance, 
from Voltaire’s mind, has been often and duly celebrated. It 
lay deep-rooted in his nature ; the inevitable produce of such an 
understanding with such a character, and was from the first 
likely, as it actually proved in the latter period of his life, to 
become the main dialect in which he spoke, and even thought. 
Doing all justite to the inexhaustible readiness, the quick force, 
the polished acuteness, of Voltaire’s Wit, we may remark, at 
the same time, that it was nowise the highest species of em- 
ployment for such a mind as his; that indeed it ranks essen- 
tially among the lowest species even of Ridicule. It is at all 
times mere logical pleasantry; a gayety of the head, not of the 
heart ; there is scarcely a twinkling of Humour in the whole of 
his numberless sallies. Wit of this sort cannot maintain a 
demure sedateness ; a grave yet infinitely kind aspect, warming 
the inmost soul with true loving mirth; it has not even the 
force to laugh outright, but can only sniff and titter. It 
grounds itself, not on fond sportful sympathy, but on con- 
tempt, or at best, on indifference. It stands related to 
Humour as Prose does to Poetry ; of which, in this department 
at least, Voltaire exhibits no symptom. ‘The most deter- 
minedly ludicrous composition of his, the Pucelle, which can- 
not on other grounds be recommended to any reader, has no 
higher merit than that of an audacious caricature. ‘True, he is 
not a buffoon ; seldom or never violates the rules, we shall not 
say of propriety, yet of good breeding: to this negative praise 
he is entitled. But as for any high claim to positive praise, it 
cannot be made good. We look in vain, through his whole 
writings, fot one lineament of a Quixote or a Shandy; even of a 
Hudibras 
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Hudibras or Battle of the Books. Indeed, it has been more 
than once observed that Humour is not a national gift with the 
French, in late times ; that since Montaigne’s day it seems to 
have well nigh vanished from among them. 

Considered in his technical capacity of Poet, Voltaire need 
not, at present, detain us very long. Here too his excellence 
is chiefly intellectual, and shown in the way of business-like 
method. Everything is well calculated for a given end ; there 
is the utmost logical fitness of sentiment, of incident, of general 
contrivance. Nor is he without an enthusiasm that sometimes 
resembles inspiration; a clear fellow-feeling for the personages 
of his scene he always has; with a cameleon susceptibility he 
takes some hue of every object ; if he cannot he that object, he 
at least plausibly enacts it. Thus we have a result everywhere 
consistent with itself; a contrivance, not without nice adjust- 
ments, and brilliant aspects, which pleases with that old pleasure 
of * difficulties overcome,’ and the visible correspondence of 
means toend. That the deeper portion of our soul sits silent, 
unmoved under all this; recognising no universal, everlasting 
Beauty, but only a modish Elegance, less the work of poetical 
creation than a proces of the toilette, need occasion no surprise. 
It signifies only that Voltaire was a French poet, and wrote as 
the French people of that day required and approved. We have 
long known that French poetry aimed at a different result than 
ours ; that its splendour was what we should call a dead, artifi- 
cial one; not the manifold soft summer glories of Nature, but 
a cold splendour, as of polished metal. 

On the whole, in reading Voltaire’s poetry, that adventure of 
the Café de Procope should ever be held in mind. He was not 
without an eye to have looked, had he seen others looking, into 
the deepest nature of poetry; nor has he failed here and there 
to cast a glance in that direction: but what preferment could 
such enterprises earn for him in the Café de Procope? What 
could it profit his all-precious ‘ fame’ to pursue them farther ? 
In the end, he seems to have heartily reconciled himself to use 
and wont, and striven only to do better what he saw all others 
doing. Yet his private poetical creed, which could not be a 
catholic one, was, nevertheless, scarcely so bigoted as might 
have been looked for. That censure of Shakspeare, which 
elicited a re-censure in England, perhaps rather deserved a 
‘ recommendatory epistle,’ all things being considered. He calls 
Shakspeare ‘a genius full of force and fertility, of nature and 
sublimity,’ though unhappily ‘ without the smallest spark of 
good taste, or the smallest acquaintance with the rules,’ which, 
in Voltaire’s dialect, is not so false ; Shakspeare having really 
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almost no Parisian bon gotit whatever, and walking through ‘ the 
rules,’ so often as he sees good, with the most astonishing tran- 
quillity. After a fair enough account of Hamlet, the best of 
those ‘ farces monstrueuses qu’on appelle tragédies,’ where, 
however, there are ‘ scenes so beautiful, passages so grand and 
so terrible,’ Voltaire thus proceeds to resolve two great pro- 
blems : 

‘The first, how so many wonders could accumulate in a single 
head? for it must be confessed that all the divine Shakspeare’s plays 
are written in this taste: the second, how men’s minds could have 
been elevated so as to look at these plays with transport ; and how 
they are still followed after, in a century which has produced Addi- 
son’s Cato ? 

‘ Our astonishment at the first wonder will cease, when we under- 
stand that Shakspeare took all his tragedies from histories or 
romances; and that in this case he only turned into verse the ro- 
mance of Claudius, Gertrude and Hamlet, written in full by Saxo 
Grammaticus, to whom be the praise. 

* The second part of the problem, that is to say, the pleasure men 
take in these tragedies, presents a little more difficulty ; but here is 
(en voici) the solution, according to the deep reflections of certain 
philosophers. 

‘The English chairmen, the sailors, hackney-coachmen, shop- 
porters, butchers, clerks even, are passionately fond of shows : give 
them cock-fights, bull-baitings, fencing-matches, burials, duels, gib- 
bets, witchcraft, apparitions, they run thither in crowds ; nay, there 
is more than one patrician as curious as the populace. The citizens 
of London found, in Shakspeare’s tragedies, satisfaction enough for 
such a turn of mind. The courtiers were obliged to follow the tor- 
rent: how can you help admiring what the more sensible part of 
the town admires? ‘There was nothing better for a hundred and 
fifty years: the admiration grew with age, and became an idolatry. 
Some touches of genius, some happy verses full of force and nature, 
which you remember in spite of yourself, atoned for the remainder, 
and soon the whole piece succeeded by the help of some beauties of 
detail.’ —Ciuvres, t. xlvii. p. 300. 

Here truly is a comfortable little theory, which throws light 
on more than one thing. However, it is couched in mild terms, 
comparatively speaking. Frederick the Great, for example, 
thus gives his verdict : 


‘'To convince yourself of the wretched taste that up to this day 
prevails in Germany, you have only to visit the public theatres. 
You will there see, in action, the abominable plays of Shakspeare, 
translated into our language ; and the whole audience fainting with 
rapture (se pdmer d'aise) in listening to those ridiculous farces, 
worthy of the savages of Canada. I “call them such, because they 
sin against all the rules of the theatre. One may pardon those mad 
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sallies in Shakspeare, for the birth of the arts is never the point of 
their maturity. But here, even now, we have a Goetz de Berlichingen, 
which has just made its appearance on the scene ; a detestable imi- 
tation of those miserable English pieces; and the pit applauds, and 
demands with enthusiasm the repetition of these disgusting inepti- 
tudes (de ces dégoftantes platitudes).’—De la Littérature Allemande. 
Berlin, 1780.* 

We have not cited these criticisms with a view to impugn 
them; but simply to ascertain where the critics themselves are 
standing. This passage of Frederick’s has even a touch of 
pathos in it; may be regarded as the expiring cry of ‘ Godt,’ in 
that country, who sees himself suddenly beleaguered by strange, 
appalling, Supernatural Influences, which he mistakes forLapland 
witchcraft, or Cagliostro jugglery ; and so he drowns, grasping his 
opera-hat, in an ocean of ‘ Dégotitantes platitudes.’ On the whole, 
it would appear that Voltaire’s view of poetry was radically 
different from ours; that, in fact, of what we should strictly 
call poetry, he had almost no view whatever, A Tragedy, a 
Poem, with him is not to be a manifestation of man’s Reason in 
forms suitable to his Sense ;’ but rather a highly complex egg- 
dance, to be danced before the King, to a given tune, and 
without breaking a single egg. Nevertheless, let justice be 
shown to him, and to French poetry at large. This latter is a 
peculiar growth of our modern ages; has been laboriously culti- 
vated, and is not without its own value. We have to remark 
also, as a curious fact, that it has been, at one time or other, 
transplanted into all countries, England, Germany, Spain ; but 
though under the sunbeams of royal protection, it would 
strike root nowhere. Nay, now it seems falling into the sere 
and yellow leaf in its own natal soil: the axe has already 
been seen near its root ; and perhaps, in no great lapse of years, 
this species of poetry may be to the French, what it is to all 
other nations, a pleasing reminiscence. Yet the elder French 
loved it with zeal; to them it must have had a true worth: in- 
deed we can understand how, when Life itself consisted so 
much in Display, these representations of Life may have been the 
only suitable ones. And now when the nation feels itself called 
to a more grave and nobler destiny among nations, the want of 
a new Literature also begins to be felt. As yet, in looking at 
their too purblind, scrambling controversies of Romanticists 
and Classicists, we cennot find that our ingenious neighbours 
have done much more than make a commencement in this en- 
terprise: however a commencement seems to be made; they 
are in what may be called the eclectic state; trying all things, 
~ * We quote irom the compilation : Goethe in den Zeugnissen der Mitlebenden, s. 124. 
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German, English, Italian, Spanish, with a candour and real 
love of improvement, which give the best omens of a still higher 
success. From the peculiar gifts of the French, and their pecu- 
liar spiritual position, we may expect, had they once more at- 
tained to an original style, many important benefits, and import- 
ant accessions to the Literature of the World. Meanwhile, in 
considering and duly estimating what that people has, in past 
times, accomplished, Voltaire must always be reckoned among 
their most meritorious Poets. {nferior in what we may call 
general poetic temperament to Racine; greatly inferior, in some 
points of it, to Corneille, he has an intellectual vivacity, a quick- 
ness both of sight and of invention, which belongs to neither of 
these two. We believe that, among foreign nations, his Trage- 
dies, such works as Zaire and Mahomet, are considerably the 
most esteemed of this school. 

However, it is nowise as a Poet, Historian, or Novelist, that 
Voltaire stands so prominent in Europe; but chiefly as a reli- 
gious Polemic, as a vehement opponent of the Christian Faith. 
Viewed in this last character, he may give rise to many grave 
reflections, only a small portion of w vhich can here be so much 
as glanced at. We may say, in general, that his style of con- 
troversy is of a piece with himself; not a higher, and scarcely a 
lower style than might have been expected from him. As ina 
moral point of view, Voltaire nowise wanted a love of truth, yet 
had withal a still deeper love of his own interest in truth ; was, 
therefore, intrinsically no Philosopher, but a highly-accomplished 
Trivialist,—so likewise, in an intellectual point of view, he mani- 
fests himself ingenious and adroit, rather than noble or compre- 
hensive; fights for truth or victory, not by patient meditation, 
but by light sarcasm, whereby victory may indeed, for a time, 
be gained ; but little Truth, what ean be named Truth, especially 
in such matters as this, is to be looked for. 

No one, we suppose, ever arrogated for Voltaire any praise of 
originality in this discussion: we suppose there is not a single 
idea, of any moment, relating to the Christian religion, in all his 
multifarious writings, that had not been set forth again and 
again before his enterprises commenced. The labours of a very 
mixed multitude, from Porphyry down to Shaftesbury, inc ludinge 
Hobbeses, ‘Tindals, Tolands, some of them sceptics of a much 
nobler class, had left little room for merit in this kind: nay, 
Bayle, his own countryman, had just finished a life spent in 
preaching scepticism precisely similar, and by methods pre- 
cisely similar, when Voltaire appeared on the arena. Indeed, 
scepticism, as we have before observed, was at this period uni- 
versal among the higher ranks in France, with whom Voltaire 
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chiefly associated. It is only in the merit and demerit of 
grinding down this grain into food for the people, and inducing 
so many to eat of it, that Voltaire can claim any singularity. 
However, we quarrel not with him on this head: there may be 
cases where the want of originality is even a moral merit. But 
it is a much more serious ground of offence that he inter- 
meddied in Religion without being himself in any measure 
Religious ; that he entered the Temple and continued there, 
with a levity, which, in any Temple where men worship, can 
beseem no brother man; that, in a word, he ardently, and with 
long-continued effort, warred against Christianity, without 
understanding beyond the mere superficies of what Chris- 
tianity was. 

His polemical procedure in this matter, it appears to us, must 
now be admitted to have been, on the whole, a shallow one. 
Through all its manifold forms, and involutions and repetitions, 
it turns, we believe exclusively, on one point: what Theolo- 
gians have called the ‘ plenary Inspiration ‘of the Scriptures.’ 
This is the single wall, against which, through long years, and 
with innumerable battering-rams and catapults and pop-guns, 
he unweariedly batters. Concede him this, and his ram swings 
freely, to and fro, through space ; there is nothing further it can 
even aim at. That the Sacred Books could be aught else than 
a Bank-of-Faith Bill, for such and such quantities of Enjoy- 
ment, payable at sight in the other world, value received ; 
which bill becomes waste paper, the stamp being questioned :— 
that the Christian Religion could have any deeper foundation 
than Books, could possibly be written in the purest nature of 
man, in mysterious, ineffaceable characters, to which Books, and 
all Revelations, and authentic traditions, were but a subsidiary 
matter, were but as the dight whereby that divine writing was 
to be read ;—nothing of this seems to have, even in the faintest 
manner, occurred to him, Yet herein, as we believe that the 
whole world has now begun to discover, lies the real essence of 
the question; by the negative or affirmative decision of which 
the Christian Religion, any thing that is worth calling by that 
name, must fall, or endure for ever. We believe, also, that the 
wiser minds of our age have already come to agreement on this 
question ; or rather never were divided regarding it. Chris- 
tianity, the ‘ Worship of Sorrow,’ has been recognized as divine ; 
on far other grounds than ‘ Essays on Miracles,’ and by consi- 
derations infinitely deeper than would avail in any mere < trial 
by jury.” He who argues against it, or for it, in this manner, 
may be regarded as mistaking its nature: the Ithuriel, though 
to our eves he wears a body, and the fashion of armour, cannot 
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be wounded with material steel. Our fathers were wiser than 
we, when they said in deepest earnestness, what we often hear 
in shallow mockery, that Religion is ‘not of Sense, but of 
Faith ;’ not of Understanding, ‘but of Reason. He who finds 
himself without this latter, who by all his studying has failed 
to unfold it in himself, may have studied to great or to small 
purpose, we say not which; but of the Christian Religion, as 
of many other things, he has and can have no knowledge. 

The Christian Doctrine we often hear likened to the Greek 
Philosophy, and found, on all hands, some measurable way su- 
perior to it: but this also seems a mistake. The Christian 
Doctrine, that doctrine of Humility, in all senses, godlike, and 
the parent of all godlike virtues, is not superior, or inferior, or 
equal, to any doctrine of Socrates or Thales; being of a totally 
different nature ; differing from these, as a perfect Ideal Poem 
does from a correct Computation in Arithmetic. He who com- 
pares it with such standards may lament that, beyond the mere 
letter, the purport of this divine Humility has never been dis- 
closed to him; that the loftiest feeling hitherto vouchsafed to 
mankind is as yet hidden from his eyes. 

For the rest, the question how Christianity originated is 
doubtless a high question; resolvable enough, if we view only 
its surface, which was all that Voltaire saw of it ; involved in 
sacred, s silent, unfathomable depths if we investigate its interior 
meanings ; which meanings, indeed, it may be, every new age 
will develope to itself in a new manner, and with new degrees 
of light ; for the whole truth may be called infinite, and to 
men’s eye discernible only in parts: but the question itself is 
nowise the ultimate one in this matter. 

We understand ourselves to be risking no new assertion, 
but simply reporting what is already the conviction of the 
greatest in our age, when we say,—that cheerfully recog- 
vising, gratefully appropriating whatever Voltaire has proved, 
or any other man has proved, or shall prove, the Christian 
Religion, once here, cannot again pass away ; that, in one or 
the other form, it will endure through all time; that, as in 
Scripture, so also in the heart of man, is written, ‘ the Gates of 
Hell shall not prevail against it.’ Were the memory of this 
Faith never so obscured, as, indeed, in all times, the coarse 
passions and perceptions of the world do all but obliterate it in 
the hearts of most ; yet in every pure soul, in every Poet and 
Wise Man, it finds a new Missionary, a new Martyr, till the 
great volume of Universal History is finally closed, ‘and man’s 
destinies are fulfilled in this earth, ‘It is a height to 
which the human species were fated and enabled to attain ; 
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and from which, having once attained it, they can never 
retrograde.’ 

These things, which it were far out of our place to attempt 
adequately elucidating here, must not be left out of sight, in 
appreciating Voltaire’s polemical worth. We find no trace of 
these, or of any the like essential considerations having been 
present with him, in examining the Christian Religion; nor 
indeed was it consistent with his general habits that they should 
be so. Totally destitute of religious Reverence, even of com- 
mon practical seriousness; by nature or habit, undevout both 
in heart and head; not only without any Belief, in other than a 
material sense, but without the possibility of acquiring any, he 
can be no safe or permanently useful guide in this investigation. 
We may consider him as having opened the way to future in- 
quirers of a truer spirit; but for his own part, as having 
engaged in an enterprise, the real nature of which was well nigh 
unknown to him; and engaged in it with the issue to be antici- 
pated in such a case; producing chiefly confusion, dislocation, 
destruction, on all hands ; so that the good he achieved is still, 
in these times, found mixed with an alarming proportion of 
evil, from which, indeed, men rationally doubt whether much of 
it will in any time be separable. 

We should err widely, too, if in estimating what quantity, 
altogether overlooking what quality, of intellect Voltaire may 
have manifested on this occasion, we took the result produced 
as any measure of the force applied. His task was not one of 
Afiirmation, but of Denial; not a task of erecting and rearing 
up, which is slow and lavorious ; but of destroying and over- 
turning, which in most cases is rapid and far easier. The force 
necessary for him was nowise a great and noble one ; but a 
small, in some respects a mean one, to be nimbly and season- 
ably putin use. The Ephesian Temple, which it had employed 
many wise heads and strong arms for a life-time to build, could 
be un-built by one madman, in a single hour. 

Of such errors, deficiencies, and positive misdeeds, it appears 
to us, a just criticism must accuse Voltaire: at the same time, 
we can nowise join in the condemnatory clamour which so 
many worthy persons, not without the best intentions, to this day 
keep up against him. His whole character seems to be plain 
enough, common enough, had not extraneous influences so per- 
verted our views regarding it: nor, morally speaking, is it a 
worse character, but considerably a better one, than belongs to 
the mass of men. Voltaire’s aims in opposing the Christian 
Religion were unhappily of a mixed nature: yet, after all, very 
nearly such aims as we have often seen directed against it, and 
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often seen directed in its favour: a little love of finding Truth, 
with a great love of making Proselytes ; which last is in itself 
a natural, universal feeling ; ; and if honest, is, even in the worst 
cases, a ‘subject for pity, rather than for hatred. As a light, 
careless, courteous Man of the World, he offers no hateful aspect ; 
on the contrary, a kindly, gay, rather amiable one: hundreds 
of men, with half his worth of disposition, die daily, and their 
little world laments them. It is time that he too should be 
judged of by his intrinsic, not by his accidental qualities ; that 
justice should be done to him also; for injustice can profit no 
man and no cause. 

In fact, Voltaire’s chief merits belong to Nature and himself ; 
his chief faults are of his time and country. In that famous era of 
the Pompadours and Encyclopédies, he forms the main figure ; 
and was such, we have seen, more by resembling the multitude, 
than by differing from them. It was a strange age that of Louis 
XV.; in several points, a novel one in the history of mankind, In 
regard to its luxury and depravity; to the high culture of all 
merely practical and material faculties, and the entire torpor of 
all the purely contemplative and spiritual, this era considerably 
resembles that of the Roman Emperors. There, too, was ex- 
ternal splendour and internal squalor ; the highest completeness 
in all sensual arts, including among these not cookery and its 
adjuncts alone, but even * effect-painting’ and ‘ effect-writing ;’ 
only the art of virtuous living was a lost one. Instead of Love 
for Poetry, there was ‘Taste’ for it; refinement in manners, with 
utmost coarseness in morals: in a word, the strange spectacle of 
a social system, embracing large, cultivated portions of the hu- 
man species, and founded only on Atheism. With the Romans, 
things went what we should call their natural course: Liberty, 
public spirit quietly declined into a caput-mortuum ; Self-love, 
Materialism, Baseness even to the disbelief in all possibility of 
Virtue, stalked more and more imperiously abroad; till the 
body-politic, long since deprived of its vital circulating fluids, 
had now become a putrid carcase, and fell in pieces to be the 
prey of ravenous wolves. Then was there, under those Attilas 
and Alarics, a world’s-spectacle of destruction and despair, 
compared with which the often-commemorated ‘ horrors of the 
French Revolution,’ and all Napoleon’s wars, were but the gay 
jousting of a tournament to the sack of stormed cities. Our 
European community has escaped the like dire consummation ; 
and by causes, which, as may be hoped, will always secure it from 
such. Nay, were there no ‘other cause, it may be asse rted, that 
in a common-wealth where the Christian Religion exists, where 
it once has existed, public and private Virtue, the basis of h, 
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Strength, never can become extinct ; but in every new age, and 
even from the deepest decline, there is a chance, and in the 
course of ages, a certainty of renovation. 

That the Christian Religion, or any Religion, continued to 
exist ; that some martyr heroism still lived in the heart of Eu- 
rope to rise against mailed Tyranny when it rode triumphant, 
was indeed no merit in the age of Louis XV., but a happy 
accident which it could not altogether get rid of. For that age 
too is to be regarded as an experiment, on the great scale, to 
decide the question, not yet, it would appear, settled to univer- 
sal satisfaction: With what degree of vigour a political system, 
grounded on pure Self-interest, never so enlightened, but with- 
out a God, or any recognition of the godlike in man, can be 
expected to flourish; or whether, in such circumstances, a 
political system can be expected to flourish, or even to subsist 
at all? ‘It is contended by many that our mere love of per- 
sonal Pleasure, or Happiness as it is called, acting on every in- 
dividual, with such clearness as he may easily have, will of itself 
lead him to respect the rights of others, and wisely employ his 
own ; to fulfil, on a mere principle of economy, all the duties 
of a good patriot; so that, in what respects the State, or the 
merely social existence of mankind, Belief, beyond the testi- 
mony of the senses, and Virtue, ‘beyond the very common 
Virtue of loving what is pleasant, and hating what is painful, 
are to be considered as supererogatory qualifications, as orna- 
mental, not essential. Many there are, on the other hand, who 
pause over this doctrine ; cannot discover, i in such a universe of 
conflicting atoms, any ‘principle by which the whole shall 
cohere : for if every man’s selfishness, infinitely expansive, is to 
be hemmed in only by the infinitely- -expansive selfishness of 
every other man, it seems as if we should have a world of 
mutually-repulsive bodies with no centripetal force to bind 
them together ; in which case, it is well known, they would, by 
and by, diffuse themselves over space, and constitute a remark- 
able Chaos, but no habitable Solar or Stellar System. 

If the age of Louis XV. was not made an experimentum 
erucis in regard to this question, one reason may be that 
such experiments are too expensive. Nature cannot afford, 
above once or twice in the thousand years, to destroy a whole 
world, for purposes of science ; but must content herself with 
destroying one or two kingdoms. The age of Louis XV., so 
far as it went, seems a highly illustrative experiment. We are 
to remark also that its operation was clogged by a very con- 
siderable disturbing force; by a large remnant, namely , of the 
old faith in Religion, in the invisible, celestial nature of Virtue, 
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which our French Purifiers, by their utmost efforts of lavation, 
had not been able to wash away. The men did their best, but 
no man can do more. Their worst enemy, we imagine, will 
not accuse them of any undue regard to things unseen and spiri- 
tual: far from practising this “invisible sort of Virtue, they 
cannot even believe in its possibility. The high exploits and 
endurances of old ages were no longer virtues, but ‘ passions ;’ 
these antique persons had a taste for being heroes, a certain 
fancy to die for the truth: the more fools they! With our 
Philosophes, the only virtue of any civilization was what they 
call * Honour,’ the sanctioning deity of which is that wonderful 
‘ Force of Public Opinion.’ Concerning which virtue of Honour, 
we must be permitted to say that she reveals herself too clearly, 
as the daughter and heiress ‘of our old acquaintance V anity, who 
indeed has been known enough, ever since the foundation of 
the world, at least since the date of that ‘ Lucifer, son of the 
Morning ;’ but known chiefly in her proper character of strolling 
actress, or cast-clothes Abigail; and never till that new era 
had seen her issue set up as Queen and all-sufficient Dictatress 
of man’s whole soul, prescribing with nicest precision what, in all 
practical and all moral emergencies, he was to do and to forbear 
Again, with regard to this same Force of Public Opinion, it is 
a force well known to all of us, respected, valued as of indis- 
pensable utility, but nowise recognised as a final or divine force. 
We might ask what divi ine, what truly great thing had ever 
been effected by this force? Was it the Force of. Public 
Opinion that drove Columbus to America; John Kepler, not 
to fare sumptuously among Rodolph’ 8 Astrologers and Fire- 
eaters, but to perish of want, discovering the true System of the 
Stars? Still more ineffectual do we find it as a basis of public 
or private Morals. Nay, taken by itself, it may be called a 
baseless basis; for w ithout some ulterior sanction, common to 
all minds ; without some belief in the necessary, eternal, or 
which is the same, in the supramundane, divine nature of 
Virtue, existing in each individual, what could the moral judg- 
ment of a thousand or a thousand thousand individuals avail 
us? Without some such celestial guidance, whencesoever de- 
rived, or howsoever named, it appears to us the Force of rane 
Opinion would, by and by, become an extremely unprofitable 
one. ‘* Enlighten ‘Self-interest !’ cries the Philosophe, ‘Do but 
sufficiently enlighten it!’ We ourselves have seen enlightened 
Self-interests, ere now; and truly, for most part, their light 
was only as that of a horn-lantern, sufficient to guide the 
bearer himself out of various puddles ; but to us and the w orld, 
of comparatively small advantage. And figure the human 
species, like an endless host, seeking its way onwards through 
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undiscovered Time, in black darkness, save that each had his 
horn-lantern, and the vanguard some few of glass ! 

However we will not dwell on controversial niceties. What 
we had to remark was that this era, called of Philosophy, was 
in. itself but a poor era; that any little morality it had was 
chiefly borrowed, and from those very ages which it accounted 
so barbarous. For this ‘ Honour,’ this ‘ Force of Public Opinion,’ 
is not asserted, on any side, to hav e much renovating, but only 
a sustaining or preventiv e power; it cannot create new Virtue, 
but at best may preserve what is already there. Nay, of the 
age of Louis XV., we may say that its very Power, its material 
strength, its knowledge, all that it had, was borrowed. It 
boasted itself to be an age of illumination ; and truly illumina- 
tion there was of its kind: only, except the illuminated win- 
dows, almost nothing to be seen there ‘by. None of those great 
Doctrines or Institutions that have ‘made man in all points a 
man ;’ none even of those Discoveries that have the most sub- 
jected external Nature to his purposes, were made in that age. 
What Plough, or Printing-press s, what Chivalry, or Christianity ; 
nay, what Steam-engine, or Quakerism, or Trial by Jury, did 
these Encyclopedists invent for mankind? They invented 
simply nothing; not one of man’s virtues, not one of man’s 
powers, is due to them; in all these res pects, the age of Louis 
XV. is among the most barren of recorded ages. Indeed, the 
whole trade of our Phidscep hes was directly the opposite of in- 
vention: it was not to produce, that they stood there; but to 
criticise, to quarrel with, to rend in pieces, what had been 
already produced ;—a quite inferior trade ; sometimes a useful, 
but on the whole a mean trade ; often the fruit, and always the 
parent, of meanness, in every mind that permanently follows it. 

Considering the then position of affairs, it is not singular that 
the age of Louis XV. should have been what it was: an age 
without nobleness, without high virtues, or high manifestations 
of talent; an age of shallow clearness, of polish, self-conceit, 
scepticism, and all forms of Persiflage. As little does it seem 
surprising, or peculiarly blameable, that Voltaire, the leading 
man of that age, should have partaken largely of : all its qualities. 
True, his giddy activity took serious effect, the light firebrands 
which he so care lessly scattered abroad, kindled fearful confla- 
grations : but in these there has been good as well as evil ; nor 
is it just that, even for the latter, he, a limited mortal, should be 
charged with more than mortal’s responsibility. After all, that 
parched, blighted period, and the period of earthquakes and tor- 
nadoes which followed it, have now well nigh cleared away : 
they belong to the Past, and for us and those that come after 
us, are not without their benefits, and calm historical meanings 
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‘ The thinking heads of all nations,’ says a deep observer, ‘ had in 
secret come to majority; and, in a mistaken feeling of their vo- 
cation, rose the more fiercely against antiquated constraint. The 
Man of Letters is, by instinct, opposed to a Priesthood of old stand- 
ing: the literary class and the clerical must wage a war of extermi- 
nation, when they are divided; for both strive after one place. 
Such division became more and more perceptible, the nearer we 
approached the period of European manhood, the epoch of triumph- 
ant Learning ; and Knowledge and Faith came into more decided con- 
tradiction. In the prevailing Faith, as was thought, lay the reason of 
the universal degradation ; and by a more and more searching Know- 
ledge men hoped to remove it. On all hands, the Religious feeling 
suffered, under manifold attacks against its actual manner of exist- 
ence, against the Forms in which hitherto it had embodied itself. 
The result of that modern way of thought was named Philosophy ; 
and in this all was included that opposed itself to the ancient way of 
thought, e pecially, therefore, all that opposed itself to Religion. 
The original personal hatred against the Catholic faith passed, by 
degrees, into hatred against the Bible; against the Christian 
Religion, and at last against Religion altogether. Nay more, this 
hatred of Religion naturally extended itself over all objects of 
enthusiasm in general; proscribed Fancy and Feeling, Morality and 
love of Art, the Future and the Antique ; placed man, with an effort, 
foremost in the series of natural productions; and changed the 
infinite, creative music of the Universe into the monotonous clatter 
of a boundless Mill, which, turned by the stream of Chance, and 
swimming thereon, was a Mill of itself, without Architect and Miller, 
properly, a genuine perpetuum mobile, a real, self-grinding Mill. 

‘One enthusiasm was generously left to poor mankind, and 
rendered indispensable as a touchstone of the highest culture, for all 
jobbers in the same: Enthusiasm for this magnanimous Philosophy, 
and above all, for these its priests and mystagogues. France was so 
happy as to be the birthplace and dwelling of this new Faith, which 
had thus, from patches of pure knowledge, been pasted together. Low 
as Poetry ranked in this new Church, there were some poets among 
them, who for effect’s sake made use of the old ornaments and old 
lights; but, in so doing, ran a risk of kindling the new world-system 
by ancient fire. More cunning brethren, however, were at hand to 
help; and always in season poured cold water on the warming 
audience. The members of this Church were restlessly employed in 
clearing Nature, the Earth, the Souls of men, the Sciences, from all 
Poetry; obliterating every vestige of the Holy; disturbing, by 
Sarcasms, the memory of all lofty occurrences, and lofty men; dis- 
robing the world of all its variegated vesture. * * * Pity that 
Nature continued so wondrous and incomprehensible, so poetical 
and infinite, all efforts to modernize her notwithstanding! However, if 
anywhere an old superstition, of a higher world and the like, came to 
light, instantly, on all hands, was a springing of rattles; that, if 
possible, the dangerous spark might be extinguished, by appliances 
of philosophy and wit: yet Tolerance was the watchword of the 
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cultivated ; and in France, above all, synonymous with Philosophy. 
Highly remarkable i is this history of modern Unbelief; the key to all 
the vast phenomena of recent times. Not till last century, ‘till the 
latter half of it, does the novelty begin; and in a little while, it 
expands to an immeasurable bulk and variety: a second Reforma- 
tion, a more comprehensive, and more specific, was unavoidable ; 
and naturally it first visited that land which was the most modern- 


ised, and had the longest lain in an asthenic state, from want of 
freedom. * * * 


‘At the present epoch, however, we stand high enough to look 
back with a friendly smile on those bygone days ; and even in those 
marvellous follies to discern curious crystallisations of historical 
matter. ‘Thankfully will we stretch out our hands to those Men of 
Letters and Philosophes: for this delusion too required to be exhausted 
and the scientific side of things to have full value given it. More 
beauteous and many- -coloured stands Poesy, like a leafy India, when 

contrasted with the cold, dead Spitzbergen of that closet-logic. 
That in the middle of the globe, an India, so warm and lordly, 
might exist, must also a cold motionless sea, dead cliffs, mist instead 
of the starry sky, and a long night, make both Poles uninhabitable. 
The deep meaning of the laws of Mechanism lay heavy on those 
anchorites in the deserts of Understanding: the charm of the first 
glimpse into it overpowered them: the Old avenged itself on them; 


to the first feeling of self-consciousness, they sacrificed, with 


wondrous devotedness, what was holiest and fairest in the world; 
and were the first that, in practice, again recognized and preached 
forth the sacredness of Nature, the infinitude of Art, the independ- 
ence of Knowledge, the worth of the Practical, and the all-presence 


of the Spirit of History; and so doing, put an end to a Spectre- 
dynasty more potent, universal, and terrific than perhaps they 
themselves were aware of.* 

How far our readers will accompany Novalis in such high- 
soaring speculation is not for us to say. Meanwhile, that ‘the 
better part of them have already, in their own dialect, united 
with him, and with us, in candid tolerance, in clear acknowlédg- 
ment, towards French Philosophy, towards this Voltaire and the 
spiritual period which bears his name, we do not hesitate to be- 
lieve. Intolerance, animosity, can forward no cause ; and least 
of all, beseems the cause of moral and religious truth. A wise 
man has well reminded us, that ‘ in any controversy, the instant 
we feel anger, we have already ceased striving for Truth, and 
begun striving for Ourselves.’ Let no man doubt that Voltaire 
and his disciples, like all men and all things that live and act 
in God’s world, will one day be found to have ‘ worked toge- 
ther for good.’ Nay that, with all his evil, he has already ac- 
complished good, must be admitted in the soberest calculation. 
How much do we include in this one little word: He gave the 


* Novalis Schriften, i., s, 198. 
Aeath- 
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death-stab to modern Superstition. Zhat horrid incubus, which 
dwelt in darkness, shunning the light, is passing away ; with 
all its racks and poison-chalices, and foul sleeping-draughts, i 

passing away without return, He who sees even a little way into 
the signs of the times, sees well that both the Smithfield fires 
and the Edinburgh thumbscrews (for these too must be held in 
remembrance) are things which have long, very long, lain be- 
hind us; divided from us by a wall of Centuries, transparent 
indeed, but more impassable than adamant. For, as we said, 

Superstition i is in its death-lair: the last agonies may endure for 
decades or for centuries ; but it carries the iron in its heart, and 
will not vex the earth any more. 

That, with Superstition, Religion is also passing away, seems 
to us a still more ungrounded fear. Religion cannot pass away. 
The burning of a little straw may hide the stars of the sky; but 
the stars are there, and will reappear. On the whole, we must 
repeat the often-repeated saying, that it is unworthy a religious 
man to view an irreligious one either with alarm or aversion ; or 
with any other feeling than regret, and hope, and brotherly 
commiseration. If he seek Truth, i is he not our brother, and to 
be pitied? If he do not seek truth, is he not still our brother, 
and to be pitied still more? Old Ludovicus Vives has a story 
of a clown that killed his ass because it had drunk up the 
moon, and he thought the world could ill spare that Juminary. 
So he killed his ass, ut lunam redderet. The clown was well- 
intentioned, but unwise. Let us not imitate him: let us not 
slay a faithful servant, who has carried us far. He has not 
drunk the moon ; but only the reflection of the moon, in his 
own poor watef-pail, where too, it may be, he was drinking 
with purposes the most harmless. 


Arr. VII.—Ueher den Zeitpunct der Volljihrigheit der Prinzen 

aus dem Hause Braunschweig, etc. By M. Hurlebusch. 
Helmstadt. 1826. 

2. Von Prann’s, v. Martens’ und Schmelzer’s Gedanken, &c. 
By M. Hurlebusch. Brunswick. 1827 

3. Ueber den entwichenen Herzogl. Braunschweig. Geheimen- 
rath v. Schmidt-Phiseldeck, etc. By M.Hurlebusch. Bruns- 
wick. 1827. 

4. Beitrige zur Characteristik des von Braunschweig entwich- 
enen Geheimenraths, etc. Brunswick. 1827. 
Ueber meiner Austritt aus dem Herzogl. Braunschweig. 

Staatsdienst, 
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Staatsdienst. By M. Justus de Schmidt-Phiseldeck. Ha- 
nover. 1827. 

6. Antwort eines Unhefangenen, &c. Brunswick. 1828. 

7. Réfutation des Accusations Injurieuses, hasardées par Son 
Altesse Sérénissime le Duc Régnant de Brunswick, contre 
Son Auguste Tuteur, et contre les Personnes chargées de 
’ Education du Duc durant sa Minorité. Hanover. 1827. 

8. Versuch, die Missverstaendnisse zu hebben, &c. From official 
documents. Hamburg. 1828. 

9. Gehirige Wirdigung und actenmissige Ahfertigung, &c. 
Strasbourg. 1528. 

SUCH are a few of the works which have been published in 
elucidation of the present controversy between Brunswick and 

Hanover. Among the club of authors, we recognise an old 

friend—old indeed from past villanies, though young in years— 

the illustrious Mein Herr Johann Wit, alias—for all rogues 
political and civil, public as well as private, know the expe- 
diency of an alias—Von Doéring. This precious composition of 
low rascality, who was first a carbonaro, and afterwards a spy in 
many countries, has now, it seems, turned his ready attention 
to politics ; ; and hiring himself, in the spirit of the old Condot- 
tieri soldiers, who were men of as little principle as himself, to 
the first power which would engage his honourable services, he 
has entered the field of literary > controversy as the avowed 
champion of His Serene Highness of Brunswick, to bespatter 

with the slime of his contemptible abuse so respectable a 

minister, a nobleman, and a gentleman, as the Count Ernest 

de Minster, the able and upright functionary of the king of 

Hanover. Another champion of the rights of Brunswick, is a 

Counsellor Klindworth, a personage with not the nicest sense 

of honour, and a paltry sycophant to boot, and, thus cir- 

cumstanced, well worthy of following in the wake of such 
an individual as Mein Herr Wit, alias Von Doring. If, 
in the choice of councillors, there be wisdom, happy indeed is 
the prince who is surrounded with councillors like unto Meine- 

Herren Klindworth and Von Doéring ; and such a wise prince is 

the youthful heir of that ‘ Brunswick’s fated Chieftain,’ whose 

glories will live in the pages of our English poet—for to that heir 
will most aptly apply a certain well-known Spanish proverb, in 
all the force of its primitive significance.* 


* A third defender of the cause of His Serene Highness is one Hurlebusch, 
now president of the Consistory at Brunswick, and formerly pees of the Appeal 
Tribunal at Wolfenbiittel. This person was during the prince’s minority, by the ge- 
neral desire of the people, dismissed from his situation—the reasons be ng natural and 
moral unfitness for the functions of his office. He adulated the weakness of his master, 
by sycophantic and contemptible writings, and succeeded in being reinstated in his 


judicial appointment. The way for such a low-minded person to keep possession of 


what 
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Independently, however, of the gentry already mentioned— 
the ‘par nohile fratrum’—the bashful supporters of the ducal 
*scutcheon of the House of Brunswick, there is a certain Eng- 
lish horse-dealer, who cuts no contemptible figure in this me- 

morable story. ‘His office was to carry a cartel, an absolute 
challenge from this young Hotspur of an Herzog to the Count de 
Miins ster, which the man of horses conveyed ‘ en preux che- 
valier,’ and delivered with a lofty flourish of his fist, as was his 
wont, when knocking down a gingered Bucephalus to a gaping 
bidder. The grounds of the challenge were some words of 
alleged offence contained in the pamphlet (No.7), which 
the duke and his ’scutcheon supporters twisted into an insi- 
nuation of personal cowardice against the former; but which 
better heads than their’s at once saw were only employed as an 
assurance to the prince that he was casting ridicule and disgrace 
on himself, and on his exalted station, by licensi sing the bare-faced 
calumnies of his accredited advocates, and by the utter extrava- 
gance and absurdity of his own conduct. This was a rare 
opportunity for the florid tropes of our immaculate Von Déring; 
nor is it missed, for we have a fine description of the potentate’s 
descent from his throne to avenge his insulted honour, to which 
is added a piece of antithetic sentimentalism, respecting the 
man and the prince, or ‘ verbiage’ of that kind. The Count de 
Miinster, however, was not willing to gratify the beardless 
Herzog at the game at balls, for which he seemed so anxious 5 
the kjng, his master, forbid his servant’s participation in se 
ludicrous an exhibition, and the challenge being declined, His 
Serene Highness was constrained to bottle - his pe sonal ani 
mosity to the Count. The horse-dealer’ journey, not for- 
getting the above-mentioned flourish of his « digits, were of none 
effect ; while the brimstone missive was disregarded as so much 
waste paper. But, that our readers may have a right under- 
standing of the business, we will give a rapid description of the 
incidents ‘ ab ovo.’ 

Duke William of Brunswick fell covered w ith glory on the 
field of Waterloo. By his appointment, and by right of relation- 
ship, King George of England became the euardian of the 
hero’s orphaned children. Both were sons, the elder of whom, 
Charles, was born on the 30th of October, 1804, and his brother 
Was younger by only a year. By a codicil to the will of the 
deceased duke, the Count Minster, with the late Le Me Liver- 
pool and Mr. Cai ming, were particularly desired to concern 
themselves in the adjustment of the ducal affairs ; which 
had been, owing to the French campaigns and political convul- 


what is as dear to him as lile—the emoluments of the judges hip—is to continue in the 

same line of sycophancy. Accordingly, by mouth ot by pen, his daily task is to be- 
raise his young master, the Serene Hig huess. 

P y , sions 
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sions in Germany, thrown into considerable disorder. Aware, 
therefore, of the high opinion entertained by the Duke William 
respecting the worth and integrity of the Count Minster, the 
King of Great Britain appointed that nobleman, with the only two 
members of the Brunswick State Council (Messrs. de Schmidt- 
Phiseldeck and de Schleinetz), a Committee of Guardianship 
and Management for the young Princes of Brunswick. At their 
solicitation, moreover, His Britannic Majesty was pleased to 
nominate, as Minister of State, the Count de Schulenburg- 
W olfsbourg, an individual equally distinguished for public and 
private w orth, and one whose value and excellence had been long 
tried, and received unusual approbation during his service as 
President of the First Chamber of State in Hanover. On that 
nobleman’s death in 1818, the Count d’Alvensleben succeeded 
to that station. 

This high functionary surrendered his office into the hands of 
the Duke Charles, on the completion by that prince of his 19th 
year : though the two councillors of state not only continued their 
services, but, to all appearance, enjoyed the full confidence of their 
sovereign, till the flicht of Schmidt- Phiseldeck in]827. The youth- 
ful course of Duke Charles had been remarkable for headstrong 
and turbulent passions, and the unlimited indulgence of sensual 
appetite. The future prospects of Brunswick, therefore, were 
overclouded with doubt and apprehension, and it then became a 
question with the Guardian Committee whether or not the pro- 
longation of the prince’s minority would be a measure recog- 
nised by law. The two Privy- Councillors, and the Count 
d’ Alvensleben, were unanimous in their opinions as to its abso- 
lute necessity ; but as the latter was determined to withdraw en- 
tirely from all participation in the government, and the whole 
odium of the measure would naturally fall on the person of 
Schmidt-Phiseldeck, who must, in case of the Count’s se- 

cession, be the Prime Minister, and who might, in all proba- 
bility, be dismissed from his employment by the wilful and im- 
petuous duke (and such dismissal would be hard upon him on 
account of his want of private fortane) His Britannic Ma- 
jesty promised him an equivalent employment in the service of 
Hanover, as a fair recompence to a worthy servant for the faith- 
ful and energetic discharge of his duty. In this, we cannot see 
anything w hich, in the slightest manner, derogates from the dig- 
nity of the monarch, or abstract s from the uprightness and in- 
tegrity of the servant. 

The prolongation of the duke’s minority was certainly con- 
sidered illegal by M. de Martens, an eminent publicist; but 
it was a question on which the most discordant opinions had 
-been delivered by jurists equally celebrated with that indi- 
vidual, ‘La 
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‘ La question, si les princes de Ja branche ducale de la maison de 
Brunswick devroient, d'aprés les lois de famille, étre considérés 
mnajeurs & dix-huit ans, ou a un terme plus reculd, a été jugée dif- 
féremment par plusieurs publicistes, mais elle a été si peu décidée, 
qua l’avénement du Duc Charles en 1735, le gouvernement de 
Brunswick avoit demand¢é et obtenu pour ce prince, veniam etatis de 
Ja Cour Impériale Aulique, bien qu'il eut alors accompli sa vingt- 
deuxiéme année,’ 

There is little doubt but that the princes of this line have 
long possessed the right of fixing the minority of their own 
children ; and no instances are on record of any duke assuming 
the reins of domination at so early a period as the Duke Charles 
in question. The example afforded, says the author of the 
‘ Refutation,’ by Duke Eric the younger, in the 16th century, is 
a sufficient warning of the danger to which the subjects of 
Brunswick are exposed under the government of princes— 
youthful, rash, and inexperienced.* 

M. de Martens delivered his opinion at the request of Count 
de Miinster, who communicated it himself to the princes of 
Brunswick. .But the lawyer was ignorant of one of the testa- 
mentary dispositions of the late duke—viz. that of 1813; added 
to which, he was not sufficiently acquainted with the contents of 
the ‘ archives of the principality in regard to the question at 
issue.’—p. 50, Réfutation. In consequence of this, the Count 
d’Alvensleben undertook the inv estigation of the matter, and by 
his enquiries, he proved most distinctly and indisputably that 
the opinion given by M. de Martens was not only contradictory to 
the settled usages of the family, but that the son would not, by 
right, attain his majority on the completion of his 18th year— 
even though his father had not himself limited the term of tute- 
lage and minority.} Inthe ‘ Réfutation,’ p. 50, is given that 
testamentary document of the late duke, wherein the period of 
self-action is, though by implication, yet most distinctly 
marked out. 

‘ Si les cireonstances politiques permettent que mes enfans, pour 
terminer leur premié re éducation, a légard de laquelle jenten: ls 
parler de l'époque ot ils auront atteint leur seiziéme jusqu’d leur ving- 
tiéme année, soient établis en Allemagne, je souhaite quiils y soient 
envoyés, pour qu’ils apprennent a connottre les meeurs, les usages et 
les lois de leur patrie allemande, ainsi que leurs droits comme 
princes, pour terminer leur éducation sous la surveillance exclusive 
de Madame la Maregrave de Bade.’ } 


* See the Chronicle of Re thmeyer, tom. 2, p. 804. 

+ The Count’s memorial is given at p. 76 of the ‘ Réfutation.’ 

t Sollten die politischen Verhiiltnisse es dereinst erlauben, dass meine Kinder, nach 
Vollendung ihrer ersten Erziehung, nach Deutschland geschickt werden konnten, wohin 
ich die Erlangung ihres 16ten bis 20sten Jahrs rechne ; dann wiinscheich, dass sie, um mit 
den Sitten und Gebrauchen, den Interessen und Rechten ihres deutschen Vaterlandes, 


und 
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This is the document which the asinine advisers of the duke 
have adduced, as establishing his majority on the attainment of 
his 16th year, but words never yet more clearly and definitively 

roved the contrary. The young duke, by the absurd showi ing 
of his servants,—the multiform spy, the flagorneur councillor, 
and the one-eyed and one-handed judge,—was to be reigning 
for the four years that he was under the exclusive controul of the 
old woman his grandmother; and he was to carry on the system 
of his education while governing his subjects: such are the 
absurd arguments of the. duke—and his three ‘ Daniels come to 
judgment.’ 

But this is not all, for previously, in Nov. 1813, the following 
further testamentary writing was duly drawn out by the Duke 
William :— 

‘ Being about to depart from England, I have given, granted, and 
disposed of, unto His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, the cus- 
tody and tuition of my two sons, Charles and William, and the ma- 
nagement of their lands and person: ul estates for, and during such 
time as I shall remain absent from England, in case my two sons shall 
so long remain under the age of twenty-one years, entreating His Royal 
Highness’s wos yn to such recommendations as I have already made, or 
may here after make,’—Réfutation, pp. 51-52. 

The import of the above passage is so plain and ps erspicuous, 
that no person in his sober senses could mistake it ;—what 
must we think, then, of those who have actually done so? As the 
young duke increased in years, the ma itter became more fre- 
quently and intensely agitated, while two main considerations 
actuated the King of E ngland—conformity in conduct to the 
wishes of the deceased sovereign and the laws of his ducal 
house, and the well-being and future happiness of the subjects 
of Brunsw ick. The young duke’s youth, as we have before men- 
tioned, was of a most unpromising nature—he was hot-headed, 
obstinate, selfish, cold-hearted, and ungrateful—addicted to 
women,* and dissolute in his habits. Had he been more 
amiable in his manners, and steady in his habits, the business 
might in some way have been ar ranged ; but as he was, his state of 
mind did not warrant, on his part, an upright administration of 
his affairs. He was, however, urgent for the declaration of his 
najority 0 on the attslament of his eighteenth year; while our 


gracious monarch was desirous of observing the period recog- 
nised by the laws of England—but, that no selfish motives might 


ued der n Rect iten, - ihnen als tentechen ‘iirste sustohen. bekannat gemacht zu wer rden, 
rt hingeschickt, um unter der ausschliesslichen Aufsicht meiner Frau Sch wieger Mutter, 
jet zt verwittweten "Marker rifin von Baden ihre Erziehung zu vollenden. 
* The duke’s favourite mistress is, as we understand, a native of England—her por 
trait may be seen in Mr. Fradelle’s picture, taken from the Novel o 


f Ivanhoe. The youn 
beauty sat as the model for the Jewess Rebecca. ps 


be 
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be imputed to him, he determined to address the sovereigns of 
Prussia and Austria on this subject. Those potentates, the 
dominant powers in Germany, and in the Confederative body, 
were so addressed, through the medium of the Count de Minster. 
The Princes Har denberg and Metternich, i in reply, (pp. 53 to 58, 
* Réfutation,’) recog mised the wise policy and fatherly care of 
the King of Great Brits 1in; and the former nobleman, as chan- 
cellor of the King of Prussia, delivered his master’s friendly re- 
commendation, that all matters in dispute should be submitted 
to the arbitrement of the Emperor of Austria. ‘The respective 
replies to Count de Miinster were written only two months 
previously to the duke’s completion of his eighteenth year; no 
time, accordingly, was to be lost—the Prince de Metternich 
accepted, on behalf of the empe ror, the office of mediator, 
for the exercise of which an excellent opportunity would offer 
itself during the duke’s visit, with his tutors, at the Austrian 
capital. That prince, however, never chose to make his appear- 
ance at the imperia! court, alleging illness as an excuse; and 
the emperor being obliged to journey to his Italian provinces, 
the matter was postponed until the’ month of March (182: 3). 
The Prince Chancellor of Austria at that time had a conv seaila 
with the duke, and the following extract is from that imperial 
functionary’s communication to the Hanoverian Minister at 
London : : - 

‘ Je mis & cet effet en avant lidée, que de son propre mouvement 
i] pourroit déclarer & sa Majest¢é Britannique, que désirant vouer un 
temps donned a ses voy ages, il regarderoit comme une faveur, qu'elle 
voulut bien continuer a administrer le Duché ; ; le duc parut saisir 
cette idée, Son Altesse S¢rénissime, apres quelques momens de ré- 
flexion, me dit, qu'elle n'opposoit rien & Vidée. Elle évalua le terme 
a ¢noncer, et finit par sarréter A celui d’une année. Elle me te- 
moigna, en méme temps, le désir que ce fut de notre part, (cest 
a-dire de la Cour d’Autriche) que Vessai fut tenté, vu que = ses 
relations directes avec sa Majesté Britannique, elle n’avoit ad $s encore 
été dans le cas de toucher rien de la question. Je me chargeai d’en 
écrire & Londres.’— Réfuiation, p. 66. 

After this, what must we think of the Duke of Brunswick, who, 
by his subsequent edict, proclaiming the illegality of the last 
year of the king’s admi nistration, } has stultified his own previous 
act and arrangement with the Court of Vi ienna. But this is not 
all—for the King of Great Britain actually delivered the reins of 

administration into the duke’s hands, full six ee sooner than 
the latter, by his expressions to Prince Metternich, was willing to 
receive them. This happened in consequence of the following 
observation of the prince, contained in the same communication, 
from which we have taken the last extract—‘ qw’il avoit eu de 
rencontrer, 
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rencontrer, dans le duc, un calme, et un aplomb superieur 4 son 
Age.’ ‘The assurance of that nobleman was so satisfactory to 
our monarch, that he determined on delivering up his govern- 
ment to the duke in the following October, when he should at- 
tain his nineteenth year, just six months after the above com- 
munication from the Prince Metternich.* ‘This was done 
accordingly. 

But there is another charge, suggested by the vanity-alone of 
the high and mighty duke, and, therefore, put forward by him 
in high sounding terms; but w hich, on examination, is reduced 
to a bottle of smoke. ‘The accusation is, that his Majesty the 
King of Great Britain and Ireland, not consulting the station 
and supreme dignity of his Serene Highness the Duke of 
Brunswick, neither sent his brother, the Viceroy of Hanover, 
nor yet the Count de Minster, to greet the young Prince on 
the occasion of his assuming the government of his extensive 
dominions! Is not this an attempt at enacting the fable of the 
bull and the frog with a vengeance? However that be, the 
simple truth is, ‘that as neither his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Cambridge, nor his E xcellency the Count de Miinster, could 
be spared from their respective high duties at Hanover and 
London, his Britannic Majesty did explain to his ducal nephew 
in what manner things had been ordered for his reception in the ca- 
pital, somewhat to the following effect:—that the Count d’ Alvens- 
leben being, on account of his supreme office, the most fitting 
person, had been appointed to the task of remitting the govern- 
ment into the hands of the Duke, and for the division of the 
property of the Princes between them, with a hope that the 


* The following is our monarch’s letter to the duke his s nephew, on this occasion :— 
My dear Nephew, 

The answer I have ordered my minister to write to the Prince Metternich, on the subject 
of the conversation which this enlightened statesman had with you, concerning the period 
at which I might resign to you the government of your hereditary dominions, will be a 
convincing proof that I never wished, for a moment, to continue the trust confided to me 
any longer than was consistent with the will of your late father, and the true spirit of 
the rules established in your branch of our family. 

I have rec etved, with the sincerest satisfaction, the assurance given by Prince Metternich 
of his havin § Snes you such, that | may venture to deliver into your dwn hands the wel- 
fare of these subjects which P rovidence bas confided to yourcare. I have, therefore, de- 
termined even to accelerate the term which you had mentioned as the time about which 
you wished to begin your reign, and I have given the necessary directions that the exer- 

cise of your sovereign authority, in your own name, may begin on your next birth-day, 
] flatter myself, that the more you shall get acquainted with your own concerns, the 
more you will be convinced, how sincerely I have had at heart to promote your welfare 
and the happiness of your subjects. 

I remain, most sincerely, 
My dear Nephew, &c. &c., 
(Signed) Grorce R. 
Carlion House, 

29th April, 1823. 

To my dearly beloved Nephew, . 
The Duke of Brunswick. selection 
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selection would be grateful to his nephew, especially as the Count 
could afford the minutest explanations relative to the matters 
in charge—that a particular account of the late administration 
had been drawn up, and submitted to the Duke in the Sep- 
tember previous to his attaining his majority—that the King 
prayed the Duke’s inspection of this exposition, in order to see 
in what manner the constitution of the dukedom had been 
regulated in conformity with ancient and established usages, 
and the imperious demands of recent circumstances, in order 
to be convinced of the care and attention which had been uni- 
formly bestowed on the administration of affairs, on the neces- 
sities of the state, and on the improvement of the then flourishing 
finances of the country. The necessary papers, reports, and 
documents, were duly delivered into the hands of the Duke; 
and their perusal must ‘have fully manifested, even to his in- 
credulous senses, the glaring affirmative of each of his Britannic 
Majesty’s positions, in the communication just alluded to. 

Another cause of complaint is, the establishment of a consti- 
tution in Brunswick ; but the naked truth is, that the King of 
England only, proposed such modifications as were indisper sably 
necessary in consequence of the alterations effected in the re- 
organisation of the old Germanic empire. A ‘ Landschafts 
Ordnung’ (or an agreement between the prince and the peo- 
ple) actually took place in 1770; and the grandfather of the 
present duke confirmed it. ‘Thus, then, the constitution was 
in full vigour, when Napoleon invaded the duchy in 1806. The 
following extract from p. 74 of the “ Réfutation,” will more 
fully explain the measures of his Britannic Majesty. 

‘Le Roi étoit obligé par V’article XIII. du Pacte fédéral de 
l’Allemagne de rétablir les Etats du pays: cette loi ne dit pas 
qu’ un pays, pour avoir été bouleversé par la guerre, doit rester 
privé de ses institutions parce que son Prince est dans l’enfance, 
d’aprés l’acte complémentaire de la Féd¢é ration Germanique, art. 56 ; 
il est d’ailleurs statue que partout ot il existe une constitution 
établie, il ne doit étre fait de changemens que de la maniére consti- 
tutionnelle. Le Roi ne put donc faire autre chose, que de proposer 
les changemens absolument nécessaires et urgens aux Etats, qui 
de leur cét¢, se sont montrés ep cette occasion aussi raisonnables 


- 


qu’éclairés.'—p. 74 

The charge respecting the pension of nine hundred dollars 
to M. de Linsenger, is sufficiently answered in the ‘ 2éfutation ;’ 
but the matter is so insignificant, and the charge itself so evi- 
dently springs from a captious spirit and bilious humour, that 
it is wholly unworthy of notice. 

Another accusation against the King of England is, the regula- 
tion of the Ducal Theatre ! but this is too contemptible for reply. 


As 
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As to the remaining charges of any consequence—respecting 
the Prussian military road through Brunswick, and the territorial 
enlargement acquired by Hanover, while the dacal dominions 
remained in their primitive insignificance—they are easily put 
aside ; for the thirty-first article of the Act of the Congress of 
Vienna stipulates for these very roads; and is not the other a 
second attempt at an enactment of the bull and the frog? 
Larger states acquire possessions by that right of importance 
of which states of a smailer calibre are wholly destitute. Why 
did not the young Duke find fault with his Britannic Majesty 
for not claiming for him, on the plea of his equal right to be- 
come as formidable a power as his near neighbour, the King 
Frederick, the provinces of the Rhine and the Electorates, 
which were bestowed on Prussia? The matter carries absurdity on 
its very face. But, in adducing this charge, the Duke of Brunswick, 
like an ungrateful child, en .deavours to wound the kind bosom 
which has nourished it. ‘The Prince is absolutely indebted to 
the King of England for the enjoyment of his dukedom. When 
our gracious monarch joined the coalition of Germany for the 
reduction of the North of Europe, he stipulated for the entirety 
of, and guarantee for the dominions of Brunswick ; and, for their 
acquisition, the co-operation of Prussia was espécially obtained 
by the Treaty of the 14th June, 1813, between that power and 
Great Britain. The interference of our king came most oppor- 
tunely for Brunswick, as it had been stip slated, i in the ‘Treaty 
of Kalisch,* that the whole of the North of Germany, with the 
exception © f Hanover, should form part and parcel of the king- 
dom of Prussia, inasmuch as the petty sovereignties had been 
found very prejudicial to the interests of the greater powers. 
With this feeling strong on their minds, those greater powers 
were desirous of withholding the full measure of sovereignty 
from the non-mediatised princes of Germany; and, without 
fear of contra diction, we may say that their enjoy ment of full 
and unqualified regal privileges is mainly attributable to the 
exertions of the King of Great Britain and Hanover. 

We come now to the flight of Privy Councillor Schmidt- 
Phiseldeck, which, indeed, we have pr urposely reserved for the 
last point of consideration, as having been the bitter fountain 
of the whole dispute. 

Notwithstanding all the exceptions, vituperations, maledic- 
tions, and monstrous accusations, which have been, at a sub- 
sequent date, levelled at the head of this unfortunate minister, 
it appears that the young Duke, immediately on his acces- 
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sion to the throne, though his eyes were as open then as 
they ever have been at any later period, so far from entertaining 
ideas of crimination or impeachment against the privy- -council- 
lor, actually committed the prime ministership, and the un- 
divided, uncontrolled management of affairs, to that individual’s 
keeping ; for d’Alvensleben had acted on his resignation, and 
retired. The defenders of the Duke assert that this was pur- 
posely done by their employer, who, being at that moment 
actuated by the spirit of trickery and low cunning, affected the 
quiescent posture and heedlessness of a creature of the feline 
tribe, while that creature is in the act of watching the move- 
ments of its pigmy prey. Odd excuses have been, before this, 
made for the laziness of monarchs; but as we have heard it 
asserted that extremes meet, so, we may suppose, the dormant 
‘ far niente’ position argues strongly for mental resolution and 
corporeal activity. One thing, however, the Duke’s upholders 
have certainly forgotten, in their ‘ special ple ading ’ excuses— 
that, so far from remaining in his capital, the Duke was flying 
hither and thither on excursions of pleasure, lisping notes of 
endearment into the ears of amorous dames in the metro pol lis of 
England, and forcing distant acquaintanceship into ripened 
friendships with horse- -jockies and dealers in cattle, 

During his long sojourn in this country, he frequently saw, 
visited, and re ceived the civilities of, the Cpunt de Minster. if 
his manly bosom were rankling with the wounds of wrong and 
ill-usage inflicted on his unripe youth, mainly through the 
instrumentality of that nobleman, do not his silence of those 
wrongs, his assumed thankfulness, and the bland smiles of 
his lips, argue a degree of double-facedness and hypocrisy 
—the more shocking because in so young a man? And is 
not the open avowal, by implication, of such contortion and 
obliquity of moral sense and feeling, disgrace fulin the extreme 
to any man, and the more so to a prince, who has the charge 
of subjects entrusted to him; inasmuch as, in this absence of 
shame and honourable motive, there is every likelihood of his 
committing ‘evils, crimes, and even impieties—spurning under 
his feet the feeble obligation of laws, and thus acting in the full 
daring of uncontrolled licentiousness? If this be not so, the 
only alternative left for choice is, that a sudden light of con- 
sciousness from heaven burst on his obscured vision in one 
instant ; or, in the absence of supernatural agency, that he has 
been moved to his later actions by the sudden impulse of 
obstinate and overbearing passion. This might have been for- 
given, had its influence been momentary ; but, as it has lasted 
long, and raged, and still rages, in un: rbated phrenzy, we must 
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naturally suppose that the heart of the man is made up of 
malignity j and, if this be the case, woe to that people who are 
subjects of such a prince! However that be, certain it is that 
the accusations against the King of England, the Count de 
Minster, the Minister Schmidt- Phiseldeck, and the parties 
concerned on their behalf, being thus traced up to their own 
proper and impure source, those accusations naturally fall to 
the ground, and can be viewed in no other light than as frivolous 
and vexatious. 

The Count d’Alvensleben, as well as Schmidt-Phiseldeck, had 
been long of opinion that service under the young Duke was 
impossible. ‘The former had acted on that conviction, and had, 
as we have already said, retired. ‘The second, however, being 
held by a stronger tie—that of gratitude tow ards the Count de 
Miinster and the King of England,—and anxious for the preser- 
vation of the state which he had for so considerable a period and 
so efficiently husbanded, determined to overcome his prejudices 
and forget ‘his unpleasant situation, and to remain at the helm 
of affairs, so long as he could do so consistently with honour. 
But the Duke, influenced by evil counsellors, began to revert to 
the subject of his prolonged minority with feelings of anger and 
wounded pride. Of this, Schmidt- Phiseldeck became sensible ; 
and being also aware that he was losing the confidence of the 
sovereign, his further administration of the affairs of Brunswick 
became impossible. He therefore requested from the King of 
England the fulfilment of his promise, and from the Duke of 
Brunswick his signed dismissal from office. The former monarch 
avowed to the Minister his recognition of that promise, while the 
latter desired him to draw out his own article of resignation, 
which he would duly and formally verify. Shorily after, the 
Minister was desired by his master to remit all affairs to the 
hands of a member of Council. This was done; but hearing 
nothing more about his leave of dismissal, he again ventured to 
mention the subject. Then it was that mistrust and anger seized 
the mind of the Duke, who, instead of complyipg with the 
terms of his pledge, reduced the appointments of M. Schmidt- 
Phiseldeck to two-fifths of their usual amount. ‘This was Star- 
Chamber practice, in the full sense of the word! but it was not 
all; for he was informed that he must first give an account 
of .his administration. To this the ex-minister submitted 
patiently ; and six months were suffered to elapse without the 
Duke being able to discover any grounds, even the least plausible, 
for articles of impeachment. ‘He had, however, applied to the 
Hanoverian Government to renounce the intended services of 
Schmidt-Phiseldeck ; but this application proving ineffectual, 
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fuel was again added to the burning choler of the extrava- 
gant Potentate. His conduct, indeed, seemed to be so 
actuated by caprice, spleen, and hatred, and became so scan- 
dalous, as to draw upon his person the remonstrance of the 
Emperor of Austria; but this measure served only yet further 
to increase the fury of the young autocrat. At this juncture, 
the Privy Councillor, who was held in general estimation, was 
warned, by friends who had a knowledge of the Duke’s temper 
and hot-headed humours, to consult his safety by flight. ‘The 
Duke’s designs, indeed, upon the personal liberty of his late 
Minister, had assumed too manifest a form to be miscon- 
ceived ; and that Minister accordingly fled from the territories 
of one who had been his master—one, however, who had re- 
turned with tyranny and ingratitude those notorious and es- 
sential services which, for a series of years, he had experienced 
at the hands of a too faithful servant. 

Immediately on Schmidt-Phiseldeck’s departure, a commis- 
sion of inquiry was instituted against him at Brunswick, and an 
officer was despatched to Hanover to summon the so-termed de- 
linguent. Atthe head of this body was to be found the inde- 
pendent and virtuous Hurlebiisch—clarum et veneralile nomen 
—of whom we have already made a slight, though honourable, 
mention. Under this Judge Jefferies of German jurists, the late 
minister could only hope for the smallest dole of mercy ; but the 
man was balked of his innocent prey, as the minister had firmly 
fixed himself in the Hanoverian metropolis, where he laughed 
to scorn the fulminated threats of the ducal satellites. The 
sole remaining measure of vengeance for the exasperated poten- 
tate was of really too contemptible a nature for the notice of 
so exalted an individual; and the consequence was, that it re- 
coiled in general shouts of laughter on his own august person. 
The Duke advertised Schmidt-Phiseldeck in the Hue und Cry 
of Brunswick, or, in other words, he published, in the public 
prints, a warrant for the apprehension of the runaway, as though 
he were a fugitive convict of the blackest character. A requisi- 
tion was also circulated in every direction, charging any officer 
of justice to take the ex-minister into custody, and a description 
of his person was appended to that wise document. ‘This, 
as our readers may imagine, is well enough towards a felon,— 
but ridiculous towards any man with a known domicile ; besides 
that Schmidt-Phiseldeck was, even by his bitterest enemies, 
charged upon public grounds ;—his private worth and cha- 
racter remaining unimpeached—so that the measure becomes 
comically extravagant. ‘The servants of Brunswick were in- 
solent enough to demand the insertion of the warrant in 
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the public journals of Hanover ; but we need scarcely say, hey 
were disappointed. Equal disappointment awaited them at 
Cassel, Hamburg, and elsewhere. The document slipped, by 
sheer inadvertence, into one of the Berlin papers ; but the mo- 
mentary gratification thus afforded to the duke was changed into 
gall and bitterness, by M. Sehuckmann, the Minister of Police, 
publishing in the official Gazette a formal disavowal of the ducal 
warrant; and that disavowal prohibited aay further publica- 
tions againet M. de Schmidt-Phiseldeck, ‘as he was known at 
Berlin for a most respec table individual.’* 

The act of Germanic Confederation + recognises the power of 
individuals to pass from one state to another, and under other 
sovereigns to take up new employments, either civil or military. 
Were it not for this privilege, many men of noted talent would, 
in the petty principalities, have little scope for the free exercise 
of their abilities—in honourable emulation for ultimate distinc- 
tion. Things wouldin such a condition stagnate, as the impul- 
sive force of intellect must be neutralized ; while the princi- 
palities themselves would become so many close prisons for men 
worthy of a happier destination. This liberty among German 
subjects is so notorious as to have forced the flatterers and 
satellites of the Duke of Brunswick to shift their point of attack. 
They, therefore, asserted, that a prime minister could not 
change masters, as he might be induced to the betrayal of state 
sec rets—the state secrets of Brunswick! ‘This is, indeed, for 
the mountain to be in labour! The mountain groans and 
belches, and makes a clatter so tremendous as to frighten the 
whole country, and out creeps a paltry mouse! Of such a 
character are the state secrets of his Serene Highness the Duke of 
Brunswick! But even allowing some force to this really insig- 
nificant argument,—let our res ders see how easily it is put aside, 
The King of Great Britain was, in his character of Guardian and 
Governor of Brunswick, already in the fullest possession of every 
state secret of Brunswick; for, the minister, Schmidt- Phisel- 
deck, had been the actual servant of the king for the space of 
eight years and a half,—while his service, under the Prince of 
Brunswick is to be computed only from the end of the year 
1823 ! 

The examination of this matter has led us to a length far be- 
yond what we had intended, and we must conclude,—although we 
might easily enlarge our present observations by the addition 
of some other points well worthy of notice. The Duke of 
Brunswick is, in a word, treading on burning ashes, and unless 
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he take care, the termination of this affair will be prejudicial 
to himself alone, and that most deeply. ‘That prince continues 
without abatement in his outrageous conduct, which must, at last, 
be formally brought before the diet at Frankfort. He is ripping 
open those very causes of complaint which the greater powers 
in Germany once entertained against the lesser princes of the 
empire, and to remedy which those greater powers then seri- 
ously thought of destroying the smaller sovereignties. The 
policy of this measure will, mainly through the folly of the 
Duke of Brunswick, be once again thrust into the notice of 
those higher and ruling monarchs. Should a reconstruction of 
the federative alliance be again a matter of necessity—and it 
too surely will be so—in the course of the first general Eu- 
ropean war,—the minor. principalities of Germany will be 
erased like so many cyphers from the account, and the degra- 
dation of the de-sov ereignized princes will be attributed to ; the 


rash and improvident conduct of his Serene Highness the Duke 
of Brunswick ! 


Arr. VIIl.—Histoire de la Révolution D’ Angleterre depuis 
Lavenement de Charles I.  Jusqu’d la Restauration de 
Charles II, Par M. Guizot. t. i, Paris, 1826, t. ii, Paris, 
1827. 


[% the various departments of literature, scarcely is there one 
more likely to secure for an author the immortality which 
genius aspires to, than well-executed history. Yet is there no 
one less calculated to obtain for him immediate popularity. Con- 
founded with the chronologer, whose business is merely to detail 
facts as he accidentally finds them in the works from which he 
does little more than translate, his merits are apt to be over- 
looked or underrated. In the genuine historian Is required the 
rarest combination of industry, judgment, and varied talent. 
Every fact sifted, traced in its ramifications and consequences, 
the narrative must not only be unique, but must glow with the 
warmth and interest of fiction. Characters delineated with a bold, 
accurate, and steady hand, must be presented in all the variety 
of light and shade which the virtuous and depraved alike never 
fail to exhibit. Motives deduced must be succinctly stated. 
Speeches and arguments, abridged, must yet be given with the 
fire and concentrated force requisite to strike the reader and 
operate upon him with electrifying effect. For the successful 
accomplishment of such a work, then, are demanded eloquence, 
taste, and skilful narrative, united to unceasing industry and 
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— investigation. But these are not the only essentials. 
istory is the page where ought to be read a lesson at once 
moral and political. That, however, it may answer an end so 
important, the author must, to his other qualifications, add an 
intimate acquaintance with the human heart—a knowledge of 
the advantages or disadvantages of peculiar political institutions, 
and of the causes of the comparative wealth or poverty of nations 
—a perspicacious judgment—and uiiform impartiality. Quali- 
ties so rare have seldom been combined in the same individual ; 
and where they did exist, there would be small chance of their 
earning, except from posterity, the meed of fame—‘ that last 
infirmity of noble minds ’—which their possessor would regard 
as the genuine reward for his years of toil. Prejudices to be 
combated—party-spirit disregarded—the author would find him- 
self without support. The patient labour, in investigating these 
minute circumstances, which the vulgar are apt to overlook, but 
which in reality is of the utmost importance towards illustrating 
the springs of action, far from being prized, would be regarded 
as a proof of want of talent. When men and things are 
presented in genuine, not fanciful colours ; the reader, finding 
himself at home, is unaware of the stretch and vigour of 
intellect by which the author had been enabled to attain his 
object, of weaving, from heterogeneous materials, a consistent 
whole, bearing the impress of his own mind. A light narrative, 
on the contrary, interspersed with a few bright tints and occa- 
sional observations, which, far from being ascribed to the writer’s 
own imperfect conceptions, are frequently mistaken for depth and 
penetration, would catch a reading public, and gain temporary 
applause. What, however, occurs in the case of paintings will 
commonly happen in that of literature. The pieces that first 
attract the eye, pall on the taste, while others, the excellencies 
of which—correctness and harmonious colouring—had passed 
unnoticed ona rapid survey, by degrees rivet attention, glow more 
and more at every glance, till at length their merits are fully com- 
prehended and acknowledged. In literary composition, fictitious 
or historical, pictures drawn from nature, in like manner, though 
at first neglected, silently advance in the public estimation, and 
ultimately attain their place in the settled opinion of mankind. 
If, however, lasting fame, not temporary celebrity, be the object 
for which the real historian ought to be ambitious; and if the 
qualities to insure it be such as we have supposed, whether they 
are to be found in the work before us, remains now to be 

inquired. 
To ascertain the springs of action—to elucidate motives, and 
vividly and correctly depict feelings, and to trace events through 
their 
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their various ramifications to their causes, an intimate acquain- 
tance with the constitution and relations of society in the coun- 
try of which the history is undertaken, is indispensable. So 
different, however, are the institutions of England from those 
of the continent, that rarely has any foreigner ever succeeded 
in forming a clear and adequate conception of their relative 
bearings. Following some author, or adopting the language of 
the natives on a particular point, he may so express himself as 
occasionally to impose on his national readers or hearers.— 
Venturing to give scope to his language and the development of 
his ideas, his misconceptions become suddenly manifest. In 
ordinary cases, ignorance of such matters is of little importance 
—to the right understanding of history it is fatal, Ina writer 
of fiction, whose object is solely to amuse, errors respecting the 
distinctions of rank are venial; since, however he may have 
failed to present a picture that a native would recognise as 
: genuine, he may yet have to the life pourtrayed man as nature 
has formed him—he may have laid open, and exposed to view, the 
recesses of the human heart, which institutions and customs may 
disguise, but which they cannot change in the main qualities. In 
the historian, who would trace events, dive into the motives of 
leading individuals, and exhibit their conduct in correct shades 
and true colours, a familiarity with the institutions, which neces- 
sarily influence their conduct, is essential, and ignorance is 
scarcely pardonable. Could we yet suppose the author to have 
never adverted to the distinction, and, judging of other countries 
by his own, to have been unconsciously betrayed into misappre- 
hension, some palliating excuse might be alleged: but when he 
himself announces his consciousness of the difference, there is 
little room for lenity in contemplating his errors. Once on the 
road, he might have been expected to follow up the investiga- 
tion, and never remit his labour or deviate from his course until 
he arrived at a perfect knowledge of the subject. Different, 
however, is it with Monsieur Guizot. Having told us that— 
‘le peuple n’était pas en Angleterre, comme sur le continent, 
une coalition mal unie de bourgeois et de paysans lentement 
affranchis et courbés encore sous le poids de leur ancienne servi- 
tude: dans les communes Anglaises avaient pris place, dés le 
quatorziéme siécle, la portion la plus nombreuse de l’aristocratie 
féodale,’* &c. He has never been able to divest himself of the 
habit of viewing English institutions and state of society 
through the medium of those he was used to on the continent. 
Eager to display his fancied skill in painting, he could not sub- 


* Tom. i., p. 9, and p. 86, note, 
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mit to the drudgery of such a slight inquiry as would have made 
him master of his subject—the idea of for a moment dropping his 
pen till assured of the ground he trod on, was too dreadful to be 
seriously contemplated, far less patiently endured. 

Ignorant that, in England, the peers alone are noble—their 
eldest sons even, though bearing, in certain cases, conformably 
to their respective ranks, honorary titles, being merely common- 
ers in the eye of the law—he has made mention of various noble 
orders. Nor did he mean, by his terms, to denote the degrees 
of duke, marquis, and the like, since not only does he style the 
nobles ‘ les barons,’ but, in one place, translates the w ord seig- 
neur by that of lord:—* Un nommé Grenville fut condamné a 
4,000 liv. st. (100,000 fr.) d’amende et autant de dommages— 
intéréts au profit de Lord Suffolk pour avoir dit de ce dernier 
que c’était un plat seigneur (a base lord).”* If then the whole 
peerage be comprehended under his designation of ‘ la haute no- 
blesse,’ of ‘ les grands seigneurs,’ and of ‘ les barons,’ whom does 
he understand as ‘ la moyenne noblesse,’ ‘ la petite noblesse,’ 
‘ la noblesse de province,’ ‘ la noblesse de campagne?’ Ima- 
gining, at first—for we could not really conceive such gross 
ignorance in an author who had gravely undertaken to compose 
a history of the most momentous events on record—that, by these 
appellations, he purposed to denote the different degrees merely, 
according to fortune and family influence, of the great feudal 
commoners, we were inclined to censure him for his terms, not 
to charge him with misconception. ‘To this we were the more 
disposed from knowing that, in the Scotch acts of parliament, 
great commoners are designated noble. ‘ Every nobleman, sik 
as earle, lorde, knicht, and baronne,’ &c.¢ The terms. seemed, 
too, the more pardonable, from knighthood being, in most con- 
tinental countries, a badge of nobility, and not conferred but on 
members of the privileged classes. Much, however, as we 
were inclined to judge favourably, we found it impossible, on 
proceeding, to screen M. Guizot from the imputation of sheer 
ignorance. Not only are the great untitled commoners mani- 
festly not comprehended under any of the fancied orders, but 
not even knights and baronets. Among the great commoners 
of his day was particularly distinguished Sir Thomas Went- 
worth, Baronet, afterwards Earl of Strafford. Descended from 
a high and ancient line of ancestors, he, of all in Yorkshire—a 


* Tom. i. p. 86, note. 
+ Act, James V. Sext. Parl, 87. 
The word ‘ baron,’ denoting a landed proprietor who holds of the crown, gave rise to 
a very ludicrous mistake, by Horace Walpole, (Cat. of Roy. and Nob. Auth.) Speaking 
of the first Lord Stair, he says, that he was the seventh baron and first viscount of the 
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county, be it remembered, equal in extent, wealth, and popula- 
tion, to three ordinary ones—enjoyed the largest inheritance, 
with corresponding family influence ; and, equally by his intro- 
duction at court, at the age of sev enteen, when he was knighted, 
and by having represented the shire, even during his father’s life, 
he proved his claim to the elevated sphere in which he moved. 
At a time when the peerage contained scarcely the number of 
eighty, of whom nearly forty had been created by James,—he was, 

at the early age of eighteen, married to Lady Margaret Clifford, 

eldest daughter of the Earl of Cumberland ; and she dying, he 
was afterwards united to Lady Arabella Hollis, daughter of the 
Earl of Clare. If, then, any commoner could be presumed to be 
included in any of the noble orders alluded to, he certainly 
merited the distinction. Far, however, from designating him 
a noble, our author styles him, ‘un gentilhomme de province ; 

and, as if he had belonged to an uncultivated order of society, 
he thus talks of him :—* Déja, & la premiere apparition de 
Strafford 4 Whitehall, un sourire moqueur avait accuelli |'élévation 
subite et les maniéres un peu rudes d’un gentilhomme de pro- 
vince, connu surtout par son opposition dans le parlement. ‘* 
Much as an Englishman may wonder at a person in Sir Thomas 
Wentworth’s station, as well as with his fortune and family 
connexions, being believed rude in his manners, it was yet 
very natural in an author, who placed this great titled commoner 
not only below the peers, but below four other orders of nobi- 
lity, to entertain such an idea of the inferior orders of nobility 
for lie seems not to have estimated very highly even the principal 
—* Plus loin de la cour, parmi les hommes d’une condition 
moins élégante ou d’un esprit moins cultivé, les sentimens 
étaient plus Apres et les idées plus ¢troites, mais plus arrétées 

La a les opinions se liaient aux intéréts, les $ passions aux opinions. 
Dans la moyenne et la petite noblesse, c’était surtout contre la 
tyrannie politique que se soulevait le courroux.’+ But if not 
merely the country, the provincial, the small, but even the 
middle nobility could be styled, in comparison with the court,— 
€ d’une condition moins élégante ou d’un esprit moins cultivé,’ 

it was a necessary consequence that a simple gentleman, who, 
how great soever his inheritance and family connexion, was vet 
inferior to all these orders, should be supposed somewhat rude in 
his manners. No idea, however, could be more unfounded, the 
individual in question combining, with real mental endowments, 
the lighter graces. That we may still further illustrate the extent 
of the author’s misconception, we again advert to the state of 
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the peerage. At the opening of the Long Parliament, the num- 
ber of temporal peers seems to have been only one hundred and 
twenty-four. Of these, thirty-eight had owed their creation to 
James, and forty-four to Charles. Of the seventy-two, thus 
elevated to the peerage by the House of Stuart, it may be 
doubted whether, with the exception of two or three eldest sons 
of peers made barons, there was one, in point of birth, family 
connexion, or accomplishments, superior to Sir Thomas Went- 
worth. 

Already have we remarked that, by translating expressions, 
foreigners occasionally deceive the English into a belief of their 
perfect acquaintance with the institutions and state of society 
in this country; but that ceasing to translate, they rarely fail to 
betray their ignorance. M. Guizot, in like manner, frequently 
adopts expressions, and, in the course of his narrative, makes 
statements calculated to throw some doubt on the correctness 
of our charge of misconception. In one place he says—‘ La 
noblesse méme se divisa; a la proposition de lever une garde, 
plus de cinquante gentilshommes répondirent par un refus signé 
de leurs noms; a leur téte s’inscrivit Sir Thomas Fairfax.’* 
Here one would be apt to conclude that, under the title of 
* noblesse,’ he meant to comprehend the great gentry. In ano- 
ther place he says, ‘ Les lords et une foule de gentilshommes 
accoururent a York comme a une féte ;’+ whence might be in- 
ferred that, perfectly aware of the grand distinction between lords 
and gentlemen, of whom the first alone are noble, he had made use 
of the terms alluded to with the view solely of accommodating 
himself to the prejudice and habits of thinking of his country- 
men. ‘Thathe really, all the time, laboured under a gross delu- 
sion ; and, while he seemed, by his expressions, to comprehend 
his subject, was like a person, who, born blind, should talk 
learnedly of colours, but when asked to explain himself more 
fully, would, in the style of Locke’s blind man, define scarlet as 
resembling the sound of a trumpet, the following, among other 
passages, will suffice to establish—‘ Ce fut surtout parmi /es 
simples gentilshommes, \es francs-tenanciers, les bourgeois, le 
peuple, ow se répandit ce besoin d’examen et de résistance en 
matiére de gouvernement comme de dogme, car c’était 14 que la 
réforme religieuse, fermentait et voulait avancer. Moins pré- 
occupées de leurs croyance, la cour et une partie de la moyenne 
noblesse s’étaient contentées des innovations,’ &c.t That, how- 
ever, ‘la moyenne noblesse’ did not constitute part of the peer- 
age, but were counted by M. Guizot ‘ parmi Jes hommes d’une 
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condition moins élégante ou d’un esprit moins cultivé,—has 
already been seen. It is too apparent, then, that M. Guizot 
has egregiously erred, not in expressions only, but in concep- 
tion; and his glaring faults, in the respects specified, cannot be 
palliated even by his warmest supporters. But, as he every- 
where pretends to depict the effect produced by events on the 
different orders of society, which were naturally influenced by 
their relative situation and circumstances, it is evident that ig- 
norance of the constitution of that society could not fail to 
deprive his descriptions of every characteristic necessarily 
expected in genuine history. ‘They are not, however, even 
consistent. Had he been entirely ignorant, and surveyed Eng- 
lish through the medium of continental institutions and man- 
ners, he might have presented a picture which, however incor- 
rect, had not yet been in itself jarring and inharmonious. 
Acquainted with the subject, to the extent only of confounding 
his vision, his descriptions are ever violent and conflicting. Yet 
this is the author who accuses the native writers of never 
painting in correct colours ! 

Could we suppose M. Guizot to have erred solely in the 
adoption of improper terms, we could yet by no means excul- 
pate him, the less, as in his work he shows himself not unused 
to those terms by which the native writers denote the different 
orders of gentry, conformably to fortune 4nd influence. ‘ Dans 
les villes la haute bourgeoisie, dans les campagnes un assez 
grand nombre de petits gentilshommes et presque tous les 
francs-tenanciers,’ &c.* Elsewhere he talks of ‘ simples gen- 
tilshommes ’—* gentilshommes de comté,’ and the like. But, 
if he were really master of the terms by which the classes are 
thus designated, why have recourse to others unheard of in, and 
inconsistent with the institutions of, the country? We again 
repeat, however, that he laboured under the grossest miscon- 
ception on a point, to an historian, of vital importance. 

From his occasionally mentioning ‘la bourgeoisie,’ in con- 
junction with the inferior orders of nobility—‘ De jour en jour 
Ja petite noblesse, la bourgeoisie, le peuple s’unissaient plus 
étroitement dans un méme courroux’+—‘ Dans la noblesse de 
province, dans la bourgeoisie, des familles riches ’t{—‘ La 
noblesse de campagne, et la haute bourgeoisie,’|} &c.—one 
would naturally conclude that he had formed some proper notion 
of, at least, the importance of the great English traders, and 
others of that description. A passage—‘ Les regards du bour- 
geois, de franc-tenancier, du paysan méme ; se portérent bien 
* Tom. i. p. 103, + Tom. i. p, 35, ¢ Tom, i. p. 91. || Tom. i. p. 116. 
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audessus de sa condition ’*—satisfies us that his conception of 
these classes in England is similar to that of his countryman, 
M. le Comte de Montlosier, of manufacturers in general. ‘The 
Comte thinks such people entitled to public good-will, so long 
as they move in the sphere of inferiority and modesty which 
belongs to them; but asks whether, if the fault be his, if 
laughter be irresistible when this or that manufacturer chooses 
to soar above his bobbins ! 

If, without a precise knowledge of the orders and classes of 
society, an approach to accuracy in describing the effects 
produced by an internal struggle be impossible, the work of 
M. Guizot, whose misconceptions are so extraordinary, cannot 
have the recommendation of correctness. We now proceed to 
try his pretensions as an historian on other grounds, ‘That our 
examination may be fairly comprehended, we feel compelled to 
enter on a larger preliminary detail than we should have other- 
wise deemed consistent with our limits. 

The fundamental principles of the English constitution ean 
be traced to a remote period. During the height of the feudal 
system, however, its benefits were confined to a small portion 
of the community. ‘Towns rising into importance, the power 
of the barons was subverted; and the circle of those to whom 
the grand franchises extended was gradually enlarged, till it 
finally embraced the great body of the people. As a defence 
against subordinate tyranny, ever most galling, the inferior 
classes naturally courted the support of the prince, whose power 
they were, for their own advantage and security, inclined to 
augment. With the downfall, accordingly, of the feudal system, 
the authority of the monarch was increased. Yet would it 
appear to have displayed itself rather in occasional stretches of 
power than in obtaining the sanction of legislative enactments, 
and consequently could not be expected to survive the cause 
from which it sprung. The aristocracy being no longer dreaded, 
the inferior orders would withdraw their weight from the scale 
of the throne, and unite with the higher ranks in repressing any 
undue exercise of prerogative. This necessary consequence, 
however, was for sometime deferred, owing to the Reformation, 
a circumstance which had the effect of deranging the natural 
progress of events. 

A religion which, by numerous ceremonies, fills the imagina- 
tion, is infinitely more calculated to bring mankind under the 
influence of the clergy, than one whose direct appeal is to the 
understanding and the heart. Requiring an exertion of the 
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judgment, the latter has the effect of awakening the intellectual 
faculties, and teaching mankind to rely on their own reason, 
rather than on their spiritual monitors. Humbling the under- 
standing, the former induces them to confide implicitly in the 
dispensers of the ceremonies which they have learned to regard 
as essentials of religion. That ecclesiastical polity, again, 
which, by the regular subordination of ranks, subjects all the 
clergy to one or two, or, at most, a few individuals—who may 
be gained by patronage—must, in the hands of a prince, be a 
more efficient engine of influence over the public mind than a 
church government of a popular form, owing its support to the 
people, who, electing the clergy, are necessarily regarded as 
their patrons. Though, in the dark ages, the Romish clergy 
had occasionally advanced pretensions hostile to the power of the 
monarch, catholicism was, in the main, more especially in the 
progress of civilisation, admirably suited to form a steady ally 
to the throne. It is not, therefore, wonderful that princes 
should have regarded it with partiality. Yet, calculated as was 
the Reformation to emancipate the reason and qualify mankind 
for the better enjoyment of civil liberty, the cireumstances 
with which it was accompanied in England, had the tendency, 
at the outset, of prodigiously enlarging the power of the 
monarch. 

How much soever the great body of the people might be 
actuated by religious zeal, the plunder of the church formed the 
chief motive with the aristocracy; who, to secure their object, 
were willing to promote the views of the prince. The extent of 
that property, with the dread of revocation, was one leading 
cause of the higher classes affording the monarch parliamentary 
support in all his projects. But this was not the only source of 
his additional power ;—the kingdom rent, by the spirit of 
reform, into two grand and irreconcileable parties, he was, by 
throwing his weight into either scale, enabled at all times to 
turn the balance. Aware that he wavered in his faith, and 
thinking that he might yet be recalled to his ancient creed, they of 
the old persuasion were cautious of provoking Henry into a more 
decided departure from that which he had renounced. Lagerly 
hailing the prospect of change, the leading adherents of the 
new doctrine were too conscious of the effect of disgusting the 
fickle prince to quarrel deeply with the half measures he 
pursued. ‘Trembling for the unforeseen consequences of inno- 
vation, and perceiving that, while they complained of persecu- 
tion against themselves, each sect thirsted for an opportunity of 
rooting out their opponents, of whatever description, as inimical 
to Heaven, wise men were disposed to aid in establishing any 
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form of church polity by which they conceived that the dreaded 
evils might be counteracted. What was feared on principle, the 
horrible commotions in Germany, accompanied with levelling, 
or anarchical doctrine, proceeding from an enslaved peasantry, 
maddened with oppression, and inflamed with religious enthu- 
siasm, seemed to confirm in fact; and, apprehensive of the 
introduction of equalising principles, the higher classes, in 
general, were impelled, by regard to their own stations and 
property, to assist the prince in effecting such a moderate 
reform as might gain a party and arrest the progress of unsettled 
principles. 

The horrors of Mary’s reigu—while they tended to promote 
the change they were designed to prevent—added to the perse- 
cutions on the continent, led those of the new creed at home, 
and even foreign reformed states, to esteem Elizabeth the 
bulwark of the protestant cause; and never was sovereign 
better qualified to take advantage of circumstances and gain the 
approbation of the people. Her long and auspicious reign, 
however, opened a new era to her successor. The gifts of the 
church property too long confirmed to be revoked, that source 
of influence and controul could no longer exist. Education had 
made a rapid advance, a new spirit of independence had been 
infused; and while the dread of catholic ascendancy, on the 
one hand, of equalising principles on the other, had greatly sub- 
sided, the aristocracy had become much more imbued with 
religious zeal, and aimed at further reformation, The ordinary 
revenue of the crown had, in the meantime, been greatly 
lessened, the expenditure much augmented, so that the prince 
was reduced to an unusual dependence on parliamentary sup- 
plies. A change in situation, and the exigencies of the times, 
therefore, seemed to demand from the monarch a strictly con- 
stitutional tone, with moderate civil and religious concessions. 
If, however, such had been required under ordinary circum- 
stances, they were particularly from a prince who laboured 
under the prejudice which commonly exists against a foreigner. 
Unfortunately for his house, as well as the nation, James pur- 
sued a directly opposite course, advancing pretensions nearly as 
inconsistent with those of his predecessor, as with the principles 
of the constitution. Affecting a divine uncontroulable right to 
govern, he excited general contempt, which was heightened 
more particularly in a pious age by the glaring project to con- 
vert religion into an engine of state. The effect of a religion 
which by numerous ceremonies captivates the imagination, and, 
by a regular subordination of clergy, places the coutroul over 
the ecclesiastical body in the hands of a few, whom the prince 
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may easily gain or influence, had not escaped the political 
sagacity of Elizabeth; and she endeavoured to maintain both. 
The consequences of a naked worship and popular form of 
church government, which he had witnessed in Scotand, in- 
duced James to pursue the same policy on higher ground ; 
while a strong contrary current on the part of the nation, far 
from inspiring caution, influenced him with such passion for its 
accomplishment, as led him, by his proceedings, to rouse the 
very feeling he was desirous to suppress. 

Exempted from the pedantic folly which characterised his 
father, Charles was yet too cold, formal, and haughty in his 
manners, to gain the hearts of his subjects. Regarding parlia- 
ment so far valuable as it formed an instrument for drawing 
money from the people, but as otherwise to be deprecated, it 
was his principle never to summon it till he had a pretence for 
alleging that his necessities could brook no delay, and must 
consequently be the first object with that assembly. Were his 
wants, however, supplied, he pledged his royal word that time 
should be allowed for other business. Fully aware that, as his 
necessities alone had been the cause of his convening them, 
there was little hope of their being continued together after the 
purpose was served, that body were too prudent to comply. 
Parliament after parliament was consequently broken with, 
Assuming, at last, a system of government directly arbitrary, 
Charles endeavoured to sustain it by corresponding severities. 
Ecclesiastical tyranny being conducive to civil subjection, he 
aimed not merely to suppress the general spirit of inquiry and 
innovation in religious matters, but, by changes of his own, and 
the introduction of ceremonies similar to the Romish, attempted 
to prepare the public mind for subjection to the priesthood, if 
not for a reconciliation with the papal church itself, for which 
it would appear that overtures were listened to. 

The religious innovations in Scotland, with the design of 
revoking the grants of church property, having roused a spirit 
of hostility among all ranks in that country, the famous Cove- 
nant was entered into; and the monarch having manifested a 
disposition to subdue by force all resistance to his arbitrary 
measures, the Scots had no alternative but to assume arms in 
self-defence. ‘That they might have the advantage of expe- 
rienced commanders, they recalled from the Continent such of 
their countrymen as had there acquired reputation. Amongst 
them was General Alexander Leslie, afterwards Earl of Leven, 
who had gained a high military character under Gustavus 
Adolphus. ‘To crush the insurgents, Charles marched to Scot- 
land, but was reduced to the necessity of concluding the pacifi- 
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cation of Berwick. The peace was of short duration, the 
parties having respectively disputed the meaning of the terms ; 
and the king having himself, by the seizure of some of the 
Scottish shipping, commenced hostilities, the Scots, aware of 
the present disposition of the English people, and of the fact of 
a considerable army having been raised in Ireland for the pur- 
pose of overpowering them, determined no longer to stand on 
the defensive, but to march directly into England. An idea, 
however, so utterly insane as that of conquering the country, 
was never contemplated. The king had broken with another 
parliament, because they withheld supplies from him; and the 
invaders were well assured that the English made common 
cause with them against his arbitrary measures. ‘They acted, 
accordingly, on the principle of being received by the people as 
friends, and being opposed by mercenary troops, only raised by 
the prince against the public voice; nor were they deceived 
relative to the real posture of English affairs. 

The breach with the parliament had bereft the crown of all 
ordinary means of obtaining supplies; and extraordinary me- 
thods resorted to for raising money had encountered such 
opposition as to be evidently impracticable. Disaffection every- 
where prevailed ; a general array proved unsuccessful; and the 
troops, hastily drawn together, were so imbued with the pre- 
valent spirit, and so absolutely undisciplined, that no reliance 
could be placed on them. ‘The command had been conferred 
on the Earl of Northumberland, at once Captain-general and 
High Admiral ; Strafford was appointed Lieutenant-general ; 
and Lord Conway, who had been a soldier from his youth, 
general of the horse. Indisposition incapacitating Northum- 
berland, and Strafford labouring himself under a severe and 
painful complaint, Conway was sent with a detachment to 
obstruct the entrance of the Scottish army. 

It was the opinion of that officer that neither the number nor 
the discipline of the troops under him warranted his hazarding 
an engagement ; and that prudence required his falling back on 
the main bedy, which might be expected to acquire daily more 
consistency. ‘The impetuous témper of Strafford could not 
brook such cautious policy. Conway had long been deceived 
regarding the Scottish preparations ; but Charles had himself 
obtained too accurate information on the subject to be misled by 
him; yet, strange as it is, when Conway’s eyes were opened, 
Strafford turned a deaf ear to the representations of that 
nobleman relative to the preparations of the Scots, declaring it 
impossible that they could either embody a sufficient force, or 
would venture to cross the border, When the event did occur, 
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he mildly censured Conway, and ordered him to fight at what- 
soever risk, did the Scots attempt to cross the Tyne. Conway 
obeyed, w hen the result was, defeat at Newburn above New- 
castle. ‘The whole country up to York was in consequence laid 
open to the Scots, for Newcastle being unfortified, was obliged 
to surrender, and Strafford himself, who next day joined the 
army, perceived, from the state of the troops, that operations 
must be limited to the defensive.* The dread now was that the 
Scottish army would march even to the metropolis; and in 
proof of his entertaining the same idea, Strafford, with the view 
of obstructing them, issued a proclamation to destroy the mile- 
stones, carry off provisions, and drive all the cattle south. On 
the Ist of September, the third day after the battle, he thus 
writes in confidence to his friend Sir George Radcliffe. Pitty 
me, for never came any man to so lost businisse. The army ; 
unexercised, are unprovided of all necessarys. That parte ' 
which I bring with me from Durham the worst I ever saw. 
Our horse all cowardly, the country from Barwicke to Yorke in 
the power of the Scott ; an universal affright in all; a generall 
disaffection to the King’s service, none sensible ‘of his dis- 
honour. In one worde here alone to fight with all thes evils 

w“out any one to helpe. God of his goodnesse deliver me out 
p this the greatest evill of my life.’+ 

Far from displaying the spirit of conquerors, which would 
have raised the people in that quarter and have led to their 
speedy expulsion from the country, the Scots conducted them- 
selves with the utmost moderation. Declaring their object to 
be self-preservation, they maintained the strictest discipline, 
and paid for whatever they got, while their generals stole the 
hearts of the English. Their opponents, onthe contrary, ex- 
perienced the utmost difficulty in keeping their army together, { 
which, they were sensible, they could not accomplish without 
money, and that they could not raise. { 

So early asthe 2d of September the committee of the 
council at London assembled to consider the state of affairs, 
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when the only difference of opinion among them that would 
seem to have existed, was, whether to recommend a grand 
council of peers—which had not been convened for three 
hundred years—or a parliament. The majority inclined to the 
former,* and it was called. ‘The cry, in the meantime, for a 
parliament was so loud and universal, that Charles perceived it 
could, under his circumstances, be no longer resisted; and 
satisfied that the council of peers would recommend that mea- 
sure, he resolved to anticipate them by announcing, on its first 
meeting, that he had determined on summoning such an 
assembly. A treaty was soon entered into with the Scots 
which, we need not mention, was subsequently transferred to 
London.+ 

The high Tory party, including Clarendon, have invariably 
arraigned the whole proceedings. Affecting to regard the 
affair as a national disgrace, the noble historian inveighs in the 
bitterest terms against every measure pursued, and expresses 
his surprise that none of those concerned in the affair at New- 
burn, and the retreat, were ever brought to punishment. With 
a prejudice against the Scots, greater, and infinitely fiercer than 
that of Dr. Samuel Johnson himself, he asserts that they were 
better taught to pray and sing psalms than to use their arms ; 
and that, ever liable to be beaten by inferior numbers of the 
English, they might have been easily driven out of the country ; 
while that Charles ought to have resisted calling a parliament 
so long as the Scots continued in England, but promised to 
summon one immediately on their retreat or expulsion, and that, 
flagrante bello, he should have used every person’s goods as 
common property, reserving to them a right of relief from the 
country; and that, had such a course been pursued, the Scots 
would have been forced to retreat and the whole after-conse- 
quences prevented. Either ignorant of the fact, or guilty of 
wilful misrepresentation, he ascribes the calling of the grand 
council of peers to the hasty advice of those immediately about 
the king, while Strafford was with the army ; whereas the mea- 
sure, as we have stated, recommended by the committee of the 
royal council in London, and Strafford never having been at any 
time further distant than Durham, his sentiments might have 
been easily ascertained. To impart to his views the colour of truth, 
he asserts that Strafford was for active proceedings, and was so 
confident of success, that, regardless of what had been done at 
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the treaty—no cessation being agreed on—he, in order to obtain 
the king’s consent to put the army in motion, sent a troop of 
English under the command of Major Smith, to beat up the 
enemy’s quarters, when that single troop routed several troops 
of Scots ; that Leslie made an outcry about it, alleging that he 
had forborne from similar attempts ; and that the matter made 
the greater stir, Smith happening to be a papist.* Unfortu- 
nately for the inference, the story, though founded on fact, is in 
avery material circumstance directly disproved by a letter from 
Secretary Vane to Secretary W indbanke, dated from York 
within two days of the affair. The river Tees formed the 
boundary between the two armies; and conciliation being their 
object, the Scots kept within their limits. One troop, however, 
in spite of the severe discipline of their general, had passed the 
Tees with a view to plunder. Headed by Sir Alex. Douglas, 
major to Colonel Ramsay, who had, in the affair of Newbuin, 
taken Sir John Digby prisoner, they had proceeded to plunder 

the house of a Mr. 1 *urdsy, when Smith, who, though at the 
time only a lieutenant, commanded Sir John’s troop of sixty 
horse, having ' surprised them, gave notice of the event. 
* Captain John Digby, a son of the Earl of Bristol, with three 
or four troops, cut off their pass at Croftbrigg ;’ and the river, 
owing to recent rains, being unfordable, two of the men who 
attempted to swim were drowned; twenty-one that resisted 
were killed on the spot, and thirty-seven, with their officers and 
horses, taken prisoners. ‘ By this,’ says Vane, at this period 
not less zealous against the Scots than even Strafford, ‘ you see 
we begin to recover our hearts and spirits.’t Vane’s accounts 
would appear to have been exaggerated;} and so far was the 
affair from being regarded as indicative of ability to drive out the 
Scots, that, within six or seven days, Stra fford declared himself 
to the grand council of peers in the royal presence, that it had 
been his advice not to put itto a day or to fight, but to wear 
them out by time; and that it had been * imputed to 
him to be for fighting by reason, he said, to put spirit 
in the retiring soldiers, that he would fight, and only for 
that reason.’|| The minutes of council, with all the private 
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correspondence, prove his apprehension to have been that the 
English army would desert for want of pay, and that he had 
every reason to dread a general revolt. The minutes—which 
were taken by Sir J. Borough—are, indeed, admitted to be 
very incorrect and frequently obscure ; but, in every material 
point, as against the idea of fighting, they are fully and even 
more than confirmed by other authorities—amongst which is a 
confidential letter, under Strafford’s own hand, to his special 
friend Sir George Radcliffe. According to the minutes, when 
at one meeting the question under debate related to a safe con- 
duct for the Scottish commissioners, and the demands of the 
Scots would appear to have been deemed too high, the Earl of 
Essex, on Charles asking the advice of the council, said, ‘ they’ 
(the lords) knew not the state of the army, and therefore can 
give no advice.’ The Earl of Bristol, having particularly put it 
to Strafford whether, on his own knowledge and that of the rest 
of the officers, he conceived the army, in the event of a breach 
of the treaty, in a posture to oppose the Scots, there does appear 
something like boasting in the reply of the latter, as to the 
English force being equal, if not superior to the invaders. Yet 
he at the same time declared that he could give no assurance 
of success should an engagement ensue. While the last part of the 
statement is confirmed by the letter above alluded to from Straf- 
ford himself, it may, from other circumstances as well as passages 
in those minutes, be doubted whether, as they are admittedly 
correct in some instances, they do not represent the first in a 
point of view which Strafford did not intend. Even, in course 
of a few days afterwards, he himself, on a demand of subsistence 
money being made by the Scots, stated that an army of sixty 
thousand men could not remove them that winter. The king 
himself, too, at one meeting, after having observed that none of 
the lords would advise to give a penny if the Scots could be 
removed by force, said that ‘ pallor could be undertaken as 
to warrant success.’ On other occasions, when it was remarked 
in council that the king had a hundred to one at stake, since the 
whole province of York might by a blow be lost, Strafford con- 
fessed that fighting alone could hinder the Scots from advancing 
to York; but alleged that the city itself might be preserved. 
He, at an after day, admitted that the English force was not able 
to encounter the gross of the Scottish, ‘ but against small par- 
ties says they are able, but he could not answer for the success.’ 
In the reasons assigned by the lords-commissioners for coun- 
selling his Majesty to ratify the treaty, all this is more than 
confirmed. Strafford had, according to it, declared in the great 
council, that it was not possible to keep the counties of eo 














land and Westmoreland out of the power of the Scots whenever 
they should endeavour to take them in; and as for Newcastle, 
it could not be recovered that winter by an army of one hundred 
thousand men ; that but for the difficulties of marching in winter 
they could not be prevented from passing south, the Tees being in 
many places fordable by forty horse abreast, and giving them 
battle, being the only means of stopping their advance to York; 
and that, in the posture of the army—which, though in number 
considerable, could not, from want of discipline, be relied on— 
he would not advise to hazard an engagement. 

The evidence, then, seems complete. Yet, partly following 
Clarendon, partly some inferior authority he does not choose to 
quote, M. Guizot, after stating that, at the name of a parliament, 
* Charles, saisi de crainte, imagina, on ne sait par quel avis ’— 
it was, as we have seen, by the advice of the royal council in 
London—‘ de convoquer 4 York le grand conseil des pairs du 
royaume, assemblée féodale depuis quatre siécles tombée en 
désuetude, mais qui jadis, au temps de la faiblesse des com- 
munes, avait souvent partagé seule le pouvoir souverain *—~ 
proceeds thus—* Au milieu de ces incertitudes, Strafford, pour 
satisfaire son ressentiment autant que pour justifier ses avis, avait 
attaqué les Ecossais et remporté sur eux quelque avantage ; il fut 
blamé comme ayant compromis le roi, et recut l’ordre de se 
renfermer dans ses quartiers.’+ He had previously quoted from 
a pretended letter from Strafford to Laud :—‘ Que le roi dise un 
mot, et je ferai sortir d’ici les Ecossais plus vite qu’ils n’y sont 
entrés ; j’en réponds sur ma téte ; mais il faudrait que l’avis vint 
d'un autre que de moi.’t{ Now, we apprehend that the onl 
original authority for the supposed letter is Heylin’s in his life 
of Laud.§ Not only, however, are neither the date nor the 
occasion of the letter mentioned, but the whole is so expressed 
as to render it difficult to ascertain what the author means as its 
contents, or what as his own statement. Its purport seems to 
bethat, though Strafford could not himself recommend the mea- 
sure, yet, had any of the lords advised the king to try his fortune 
in a battle, * he doubted not of sending them (the Scots) in more 
haste back than they came.’ That this is directly opposite to 
his own averments to the council is indisputable ; but how could 
the lords, who, as observed by Essex, ‘ Anew not the state of the 
army, and therefore could give no advice,’ recommend a measure 
which the general, who ought to have known the state of the 
army, and to have been, by consequence, able to give advice, 





* Tom. i. p. 152. + p. 153, Tt p. 151. 
§ Those who desire to see how one work improves upon another, may compare Hey- 
lin’s statement with that of his successor Matson, vol. ii. p. 5. 
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had so represented the hazard or impracticability of—a repre- 

sentation, let it be remembered, that the king had fully concurred 
in? As Laud could not be ignorant of what passed at the grand 
council, it does appear unaccountable that Strafford should have 
written to him in terms so contrary to the truth. When, too, 
it is considered that there existed at the time betwixt them a 
mutual jealousy, it is not probable that either would confide in 
the other. The style, besides, unlike that of Strafford, resem- 
bling that of Heylin—on whose authority its genuineness de- 

pends, and who neither quotes the words nor specifies the date 
of the letter, nor yet pretends that he had seen it, and errone- 
ously represents the two as on good terms and in ‘the height of 
confidence, this being one of Strafford’s letters to Laud at the 
pe tiod—its authenticity may be doubted, the more as Heylin is 
not remarkable for his veracity. Could we, however, suppose 
such a letter to have been really written, it must have been from 
the politic motive of being exhibited, in order to facilitate the 
raising of money, not for the purpose of imposing on the prelate 
to whom it was addressed ; unacquainted with the minutes of 
council, or unreflecting, M. Guizot has,without comment, adopted 
the statement. On the reported advantage over the oe - 
a the following note :—‘ MM. Lingard (Hist. of Engl. 

p- 95, note—9 ) et Brodie (Hist. of British Empire, &c., Ci ii. 
p. 539) nient ce fait, d’aprés des inductions tirées de psi erbe 
officiels et contewporains ; mais leurs raisons ne me paraissent 
pas suffisantes pour faire rejeter le témoignage de Clarendon, 
dont le récit est formel, circonstancié, et qui n’avait a ce sujet 
aucun motif d’altérer la vérité.’* Has the gentleman ever read 
the performance he quotes? If so, it is strange that he did not 
perceive what slight reliance is to be placed on the statements 
it contains. He would himself seem to admit that Clarendon’s 
account of matters is not always to be received; but that on 
this point he had no motive for misrepresentation. ‘The whole 
train of misfortunes, however, with which he and the country 
were overwhelmed, being ascribed to the bad counsel above 
alluded to,,our readers will be inclined to admit that, if a depar- 
ture from the truth can at any time be charged against him, and 
if the whole be supposed to depend on the motive, he may be 
presumed guilty, more especially when his rancorous hatred of 
the Scots is remembered. Not, besides, an eye-witness himself, 
nor even near the scene of action, he must have drawn his infor- 
mation from some individual present, or some documents fur- 
nished by others. What testimony, however, can be deemed 


* Tom, i. p. 153. rl 
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equal to that of Strafford himself, or of official persons, as Secre- 
tary Vane for instance, who, in a confidential letter to a friend, 
could have no motive ‘d’altérer la vérité?’ Had, too, this writer 
looked into Vane’s letter, he would have perceived that it is far 
more circumstantial than the relation of Clarendon—a point on 
which he seems to rely. The truth manifestly is, that M. Guizot 
has applied to no original sources of information, but quoted at 
second-hand,—a charge which will be afterwards substantiated. 

We may be thought to have dwelt too long on a point of 
apparently minor importance. Upon the truth of Clarendon’s 
statements, however, must his veracity as an historian depend. 
The proceedings adopted in this instance determined, in an 
important degree, all the momentous events which followed. 
Without rightly comprehending the circumstances which in- 
fluenced or governed parties at that time, we should be un- 
qualified to arrive at a right understanding of subsequent 
transactions. We proceed to still more important matter— 
matter which decides the character of Charles, as it must that 
of the proceedings of the two houses of parliament, but which 
has been so little comprehended, and so grossly misrepresented, 
that it was reserved for Mr. Brodie to develope it ; though even 
he, when he comes to revise his work, will see the necessity of 
placing it in a still more prominent point of view. 

Both armies lay in the heart of the kingdom—both were 
supported at the national expense, by supplies voted in patrlia- 
ment. ‘That necessity alone—the condition of the troops ren- 
dering it unadvisable to fight—that necessity alone had induced 
Charles to summon that assembly, his proceedings quickly 
manifested. 

The disaffection and want of discipline which had, previous 
to the treaty with the Scots, rendered the troops unworthy of 
confidence, began to be cured by their continuing a considerable 
period embodied under zealous officers. Embarrassed and 
chagrined by the proceedings of parliament, calculated at once 
to repress an undue exercise of prerogative, to restrain arbitrary 

wer, and bring its guilty instruments to merited punishment, 
Charles, whom a sense of danger alone had constrained to con- 
vene that body, now sensible that his troops, from habits of 
discipline, were gradually losing the habits and forgetting the 
feelings of the citizen in those of the soldier, turned to the 
army, as alone capable of bringing him out of a situation from 
which he was willing, at great hazard, to be rescued. The 
military once in possession of the c capital, supplies would be 
easily extorted from parliament ; while the Scots, did they not 
remain neutral, would either be starved into submission, or, 

subsisting 
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subsisting by plunder, would raise against them a general spirit 
of hostility, that would facilitate the embodying of new forces, 
for which their continuing in the country would afford a pretext. 
Of the design contemplated, a circumstance occurred that pro- 
mised the accomplishment. A sum of 50,000/. had been ordered 
to be paid to the royal army out of the first money that could 
be raised, 60,000/, having been expected in loan from the city. 
The 50,0002. so paid, 25,000/. were next to be allotted to the 
Scots. A strong memorial from the latter, led so far to an in- 
version of the order—the 25,000/. te the Scots being voted to 
be paid out of the money first raised.* When the paper from 
the latter was under consideration, Commissary Wilmot, son of 
Lord Wilmot, and one of the conspirators, said that if such 
papers procured money, he doubted not the officers of the 
English army might easily do the like.+ The measure was 
soon resorted to. A letter from the officers of the English 
army, addressed to the Lord-General, as he was styled (Nor- 
thumberland), to be presented to parliament, and laid before 
the House of Lords on the 22nd of March.t The date is 
material ; but not having been favourably received, the circum- 
stance of the reception was, at future meetings, greatly exag- 
gerated, and laid hold of to augment the flame ; it being alleged 
that Lord Newport in particular had remarked, that they who 
had sent the letter had forfeited their heads; but represented, 
on the other hand, that the king had commiserated their case, 
and had declared that, would they but be faithful to him, he 
would rather pawn his jewels than that they should be unpaid.§ 
Of the discontent thus excited, advantage was taken to prepare 
the army for seconding the royal designs. 

Of the principal officers of the army, some were courtiers of 
rank,—some, likewise, members of parliament. To these did 
both Charles and his consort apply, and they soon found them 
apt for the purpose. A conspiracy, in which the individuals 
engaged bound themselves by an oath of secrecy, was entered 
into, having for its object to bring up the army to the metro- 
polis, for the purpose of overawing the parliament and seizing 
the Tower, that they might at once command the city and faci- 


* The Memorial from the Scots was first announced to the Commons on the 3rd of 
March, 1641, and was under consideration on the 4th, 5th, and 6th, when the order 
for the payment of the money was made—Journals of the Commons, vol. i., pp, 
96,97. it was laid before the House of Lords on the 5th.—Journals of that House 
for that and succeeding days, vol. ix., pp. 176, 177. 

+ Percy’s Letter—Husband’s exact Collection of all Remonstrances, &c., published 
in 1643, p. 217, et seq. The Letter is to be found in Rushworth. 

t Journals of Lords, vol. iv., p. 194. 

§ Captain Chudleigh’s Examination, Husband’s Collection, p. 220. 
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litate the escape of Strafford, who lay there under impeachment 5 
and for fortifying Portsmouth, whither the queen meant to re~ 
tire in the event of any disturbance. The risk of the English 
army being followed south by the Scottish, presented a diffi- 
culty ; but it was hoped that, through the intrigues of Montrose 
and his associates, added to great promises to favour the Scots 
at the expense of the sister kingdom, that army might be ren- 
dered neutral. A thousand horse were, in the mean time, 
expected to be raised at the cost of the clergy; more were 
embodied under pretext of being destined for the Portuguese 
service ; while money was sent by the queen, who declared 
her readiness to pawn her jewels for raising funds to be 
employed in defraying the expense of fortifying Portsmouth, 
then under the command of Colonel Goring, son of Lord 
Goring. Aid from France was also looked for, On its march 
south, the army was to be met, as commander, with the title of 
Lord General, by the Earl of Newcastle, accompanied by the 
prince, whose presence it was anticipated would afford great 
countenance to the measure; and a powerful party of the 
gentry was expected to join them, That he might connive at 
the escape of Strafford from the Tower, large offers were made 
to the Governor; while it was devised to introduce into the 
lace, under a Captain Billingsley, a hundred men who were to 
substituted for the usual guard. A véssel lay in the Thames 

to receive him ; and it was proposed, at one time, that, to enable 
him to escape, Balfour should permit Strafford to quit that for- 
tress, under a royal warrant for his conveyance to some other 
place of strength. Liberated, the prisoner was to seek a tem- 
porary a in France; or, escaping to Ireland, set himself 
directly at the head of the popish force which he had there raised 
for the subjugation of Scotland. His return was of course to 
be no longer deferred than might be requisite for maturing the 
schemes, or gaining complete possession by the military of the 


metropolis. 

Inthe prosecution of the plot, not only was an oath of secrecy, 
as we have said, devised and strictly imposed, but several 
papers were drawn up in order to inflame the troops, and afford 
a pretext for proceedings. One—which contained propositions 
to the army about marching south, and appointing Goring Lieu- 
tenant-General—appears to have come directly from the king ; 
with his approbation was another prepared to proceed from 
army, expressing a desire that his majesty would nominate 
Goring their commander. A third—that contained a declara- 
tion of the army’s readiness to serve the king—was torn to 
pieces by the conspirators themselves, A fourth—a petition » 

the 
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the king and parliament for the preservation of the bishops’ 
votes and functions—(this circumstance merits particular notice, 
the bill about the bishops’ votes, and their exclusion from inter- 
ference in secular affairs, having been read for the first time on 
the 30th of March)—for preventing the disbanding of the Irish 
army before that of the Scottish, and for settling the king’s 
revenue—was to proceed from the army.* 

What has happily proved too fatal to many conspiracies 
against the law, the constitution and the rights of the people, 
occurred to defeat this measure. Equally busy, the king and 
queen had not intrigued with the same individuals ; and with 
the violence peculiar to her sex, she would appear to have urged 
her instruments to schemes more desperate than were contem- 
plated by her consort : though the Earl of Newcastle was to be 
nominated General on the occasion, the effective command was 
to be devolved on another; but about that other the two were 
far from agreed. Unknown to the queen, the king had deter- 
mined on Goring; equally unknown to him, the queen had 
selected Commissary Wilmot, eldest son of Lord Wilmot, of 
Athlone, in Ireland—himeself, at the time, a member of the Com- 
mons, and for his services created baron in 1643, and Earl of 
Rochester in 1662.¢ Flattered with the distinction, both of 
these individuals had engaged with ardour in the conspiracy, 
confidently hoping to fill the conspicuous station. Their majes- 
ties mutually disclosing what they had done, were so aware of 
the consequences of the rivalship and disappointment of one of 
the candidates, as to entertain a dread of its leading to a defeat 
of the scheme and development of the whole design. ‘To obviate 
such an evil, they employed Jermyn, the queen’s great favou- 
rite, as a fit agent to make promises for satisfying both; but 
they were deceived in the -result of their negotiations. 
Chagrined and anxious to screen himself from the justice which 
he had every reason to fear would overtake him for his conduct 
in the business, Goring instantly revealed the plot, first by a 
hint to Lord Dungarvon, then by a fuller disclosure to Lord 
Newport, by whom he was carried to Lords Bedford, Ley, 
and Mandeville and Kimbleton. ‘The matter was communi- 
cated to Pym, who soon traced it through its various ramifica- 
tions ; while information seems to have been also obtained from 
Balfour, relative to the designs for gaining possession of the 
Tower, and accomplishing the escape of Strafford. Goring 
made his disclosure about the middle of April ; and it is a sin- 


* See the evidence in Husband’s Col. p. 215, et seq., with the corroborating state- 
ments and circumstances to be afterwards advanced, with their respective authorities. 
+ Dugdale’s Baronage, vol, ii. p. 469, 
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gular proof to what height the conspiracy had been carried, that, 
on the 19th of that month, Wilmot announced to the Commons 
the fact, of himself, and the rest of the officers who were members 
of that house, having ‘ received command to go down to their 
charges to the army very suddenly. The House took two or 
three days to consider of this business.’* An order was at the 
same time made for a call of the House, and preventing any 
member leaving town without a special license. 
On the 20th of April, the famous Scottish commissioner, 
Johnston of Warriston, mentions, in a letter to Hepburn of 
Humbie, that there were rumours of some conspiracy.t On 
the 28th, Mr. Hyde, afterwards Lord Clarendon, carried up a 
message to the Lords, intimating that a design for the rescue of 
Strafford was apprehended.t On the 3rd of May, Mr. Pym 
announced to the Commons the existence of the plot, with the 
names of some of the conspirators. Measures the most prompt 
and effectual were instantly adopted. A protestation for the 
maintenance of religion and the constitution, prepared and 
voted to be taken by all the members of the House, was trans- 
mitted to the Lords, from whom it met a ready reception. A 
letter was despatched to Sir Jacob Ashley, or Astley (the name 
is indifferently spelt both ways) and Sir John Connyers—at the 
time, jointly commanding the forces—to keep the men in obe- 
dience. A committee of one lord (Kimbleton) and two mem- 
bers of the Commons (Sir Philip Stapleton and Sir John Clot- 
worthy) was sent to watch over Portsmouth; while a great 
a of gunpowder, destined for the place, was intercepted. 
sommittees were ordered to go to secure other places ; and the 
lieutenants and deputy-lieutenants of the several counties, and 
the magistrates of several towns, were roused to vigilance. 
The trained bands, in the districts adjacent to Portsmouth, were 
commanded to be in readiness; and orders were given for 
shutting the ports and apprehending such of the conspirators as 
fled. So great, on the other hand, was the terror of Charles, 
and his anxiety to prevent the full development of the truth, and 
to screen his guilty tools, that he himself granted a special 
warrant, authorising Goring to permit Jermyn, a staunch cour- 
tier and private of ‘the guards, as well as one of the chief con- 
spirators, to sail from Portsmouth. So hasty was this gentle- 
man’s flight, that it was in a black satin suit and w hite boots 


* Journ., vol, i.p.123. 
+ Hailes’s Memor., &c. p. 120; and an extract from a preceding letter, of which, 
from its being so torn, the date cannot be ascertained, p. 119. 
+ Journ. of Com., vol, i. p. 130; of Lords, vol, iv. p. 229. 
that 
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that he reached the place, whence he was assisted by Goring in 
effecting his escape to France.* 

Interested in the fate of a minister who, whatever might be 
his demerits with his country, had yet—in so far as the king 
can be separated from the constitution of which he is the head— 
been true to his royal master, it was natural for Charles to save 
Strafford from the punishment to which his services had ren- 
dered him amenable; and had the object of the plot been 
limited to the rescue of that individual, our regard for the feel- 
ings of the man would have induced us to view in a less unfae 
vourable light the conduct of the monarch. Unhappily for his 
character, the plot had a deeper purpose ; and was persevered in 
long after the execution of that favourite, and removed ever 
such pretext for its continuance. Strafford suffered on the 12 
of May, and on the 18th took place the examination of Captain 
Legg, a commoner of high rank, and ancestor of the Earls of 
Dartmouth, and of whom we may remark that he ever retained 
the royal favour, followed his master and family through their 
fortune, and was generally designated ‘ Honest Will Legg ;’ 
while even Clarendon speaks of him in the highest terms.¢ To 
him had been entrusted the petition to which we have alluded ; 
but, as there appears to have been at this time no suspicion of 
its existence, at all events of its being in his custody, he was 
not called upon for its production, and he made no disclosure 
on the subject, In a deposition, however, regarding a second 
attempt on the army he was also engaged in, he states the fact 
of his having burnt the petition after his examination ; and that 
having a few days after had an interview with the king, he 
mentioned the circumstance, and then received from his Ma- 
jesty another petition, with an indorsement, to which the king 
added his initials C.R. It was to this effect :—‘ This petition 
will not offend, yet let it not be shown to any but Sir Jacob 
Ashley.’ Legg states further, that going down to the army, he 
delivered the paper to Ashley, whom he desired to burn it, should 
there be no occasion to use it; and so fulfilled his mission, 
Lord Holland subsequently arriving to assume the command, 
he repeated his request that the paper should be burnt. 

But whatever might be the confidence reposed in Legg, he 


* Not to encumber our pages with unnecessary citations, we shall, in an after note, 
bring, at once, the whole authorities on this point under the reader’s notice. 

+ Vol. ii. p. 314. So little did the testimony he gave excite the displeasure of the 
Court, that, as will be seen, he was, immediately after his first examination, employed in 
a continuation of the plot; and, after his second examination, relative to the second de- 
sign, he was again so trusted as to be very soon employed with the Earl of Newcastle 
in the attempt upon Hull. 
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was too an inefficient instrument for the object in view; and 
one of a different mould was commissioned for its consumma- 
tion. This was Daniel O'Neill, a courtier of high rank, of ex- 
quisite address, and great accomplishments,* ‘Though he had 
in November left the army, he had engaged in the conspiracy ; 
and for it had been impeached by the commons. Returned to 
the army in Midsummer, he immediately addressed himself to 
Ashley, Connyers and Sir Foulke Hunks, to the first of whom he 
proposed marching directly to London—alleging, with a view to 
obviate the difficulties suggested by Ashley, that the Scots 
might be rendered neutral. His endeavours were fruitless, and 
Lord Holland’s presence put an end to the intrigues. To Hol- 
land, Ashley revealed what had passed ; and his lordship laid 
the matter before parliament, for which he is sufficiently abused 
by Clarendon, who yet does not dave to dispute the correctness 
of the disclosure. It was in August that the fact was commu- 
nicated to Holland, but owing to the recess, which was from 
the beginning of September to the 20th of October, the parlia- 
mentary investigation did not immediately take place. Parlia- 
ment assembled, the affair was laid before them, and ample 
proof obtained. Here may we remark that, while the votes 
and impeachments lay the former plot in March and April, the 
impeachment of O’Neill, and relative votes, lay them in June 
and July, . 

The evidence of the first plot rests on the direct testimony of 
Goring, of Legg, of Col. Vavasor, of Lieut.-Col. Ballard, of 
Capt. Chudleigh—regarding whose character Clarendon himself 
speaks in high terms, declaring that, though the manner in 
which he delivered his evidence at the time offended his party, 
he had yet the testimony of his own conscience}—of Sir William 
Balfour, and others, supported by the confession of some of the 
accused, who were members of the commons, as well as 
courtiers, and who, after denying the whole matter on oath, 
were ultimately, though all the while, and even afterwards, 
enjoying the royal confidence, constrained to admit their 
privacy to the designs. Additional confirmation is derived from 
a letter from one of the conspirators, Mr. Percy, brother to the 
Earl of Northumberland, a gentleman whose fidelity to the 
crown was so highly prized, that he was, in 1643, created a 
peer by Charles. Collateral evidence is otherwise furnished, 
particularly by the Memoirs of Madame de Motteville, who, 
though she obtained her information from the queen,t and who, 
far from censuring the intended measure, applauds it as highly 


* Clar. Hist. vol. ii. pp.610-11. 9 + Clar. Hist. vol. ii. p. 272. ~ Tom.i. p. 251. 
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meritorious, and laments its miscarriage. The evidence of the 
second plot is established by the direct testimony, Ist. of 
Sir Jacob Ashley, who, at the time, had, along with Sir John 
Connyers, the command of the army, and, far from being a par- 
liamentarian, was one of the first to appear in the field for 
Charles, was one of his confidential commanders, as well as 
soon elevated to the peerage for his services, and of whom 
Clarendon thus speaks :—‘ Sir Jacob Ashley was an honest, 
brave, plain man, and was fit for the office he exercised of Major- 
General of the foot, and so was generally esteemed.’* 2ely. By 
the direct testimony of this favourite, Sir John Connyers, of 
whom Clarendon speaks favourably ;—and 3dly. By that of Sir 
John Foulke Hunks. The dates are fixed by the journals of both 
houses of parliament, as well as by the direct evidence.+ 

The statements of Clarendon have been commonly followed, 
his honesty and candour eulogised ; yet were the sev ‘eral decla- 
rations published by Charles, “and which involve the monarch in 
the grossest contradictions, confessedly Clarendon’s production. { 


* Hist. vol. ii. p. 482. 

+ The evidence relative to the plot was published by an order of both houses of par- 
liament of the 19th of May, 1642, along with this declaration or remonstrance of that 
date. Husb. Col. p. 195, et seg. The depositions, &c. commence at p. 215. The 
correctness of the publication has never been doubted. Even the king, and his 
adviser Clarendon, admitted it so far as it went. See Journ. of Com, v. ii. p. 577. 
Rushworth has been quoted on this subject: it is, however, to be understvod that he 
does not pretend to speak of it in his own person, but merely gives extracts from the 
journals of parliament, and the evidence as it was published by order of both houses. 
The letter of Father Phillips, however, which is much referred to in the journals, he 
gives in full, written as that letter was in the interval between the protestation prepared 
on the 3rd of May, and the death of Strafford on the 12th; and it corroborates the 
direct testimony. See the evidence pretty fully given by him at the conclusion of his 
account of Straiford’s trial, vol. viii. or iv. (it is bound up both ways), p. 735, et seq.; 
vol, iv., or, according to the other mode of binding, vol. v. or otherwise vol. iii. 
Ist part iii. pp. 240 ef seq., 252 et seq., and 455. Whitelocke, pp. 45 and 6, edit. 1732. 
May’s Hist. of Parl. ed. 1647, p. 86 e¢ seg. Baillie’s Let. vol. 1i. p. 295. But, the fact 
is, that, without a thorough examination of the journals of both houses of parliament on 
the subject, it is in vain for any writer to pretend to give a correct view of the matter, 
Those sources of information have been duly sifted by us, and we here present our re- 
ferences. Journals of Commons, vol. i. pp. 132, 134, 135, 136, 137, 138, 139, 140, 
141 , 144, 147, 149, 150, 159, 169, 171, 172, 173, 174, 176, 177, 182, 183, 186, 187, 
188, 179, 201, 208, 218, 214, 215, 219, 223, 224, 224-5, 252, 255, 257, 258, 262, 
271, 283, 284, 289, 290, 294, $13, 318, $33, 387, $43, $46, 317, 354. It is to be re- 
marked that Percy and others was accused of a design in the months of March and 
April, and O’ Neill on the second ground against him (he was also implicated in the first) 
for a design in the months of June and July—pp. 223, 318, 333, 346, 347, 354.—N. B. 
This volume is sometimes called volume ii., there being a prior though imperfect volume. 
Journals of Lords, vol. iv. pp. 233, 235, 236, 237, 238, 239, 240, 241,242, 247, 249, 
250, 251, 253, 254, 260, 268, 282, 284, $21, 322, 323, 366, 410, 434, 441, 481, 487. 
Mem. par Madame de Motteville, i. p. 252 ef seg. Ludlow’s Mem, vol. i. p. 15, 16. 
Milton’s Prose Works, by Symmons, vol. ii, p.422. See also Append. to Evelyn's 
Mem., Correspondence between the King and Nichvlas while his Majesty was in 
Scotland. 

¢ He mentions the fact in his Life. 
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At one time is the king made to pretend that three months had 
elapsed from the abandonment to the discovery of the designs, 
which had for their object, he alleges, petitions alone: at 
another, the interval is called two months, the discovery being 
dated about the middle of May. Not venturing to dispute the 
truth of the evidence, his Majesty is made to say that it proves 
nothing. The purport of the petition is differently represented 
in different declarations ; and when at length is published in 
the king’s name what is termed a copy of the petition itself, 
one word, to the effect which had been averred, it does not con- 
tain, while it related chiefly to matter which did not occur till 
the summer was considerably advanced, and long subsequent 
to the divulging of the first plot by Pym;—the object 
being to gain the people by its alleged contents, while 
difficulty lay in reconciling in any degree the petition with the 
evidence, and yet not to commit the king further. It is, how- 
ever, in material points at variance with the evidence which was 
given of its contents, while it relates to matters that did not 
occur till long after the time specified by the witnesses as to 
the delivery to Legg, and exhibition tothe commanders.* We 
now proceed to an examination of Clarendon’s History, which 
we shall see is of a piece with those of his productions we have 
now spoken of, 


some 


* Declaration of both Houses of Parliament presented to Charles on the 9th of 
March, 1642, Husb. Col. p. 97, et seg. In p. 98, the houses speak of ‘ the manifold 
attempts to provoke the army,’ &c. See his answer to that part, p. 107, in which he calls 
God to witness he neither had, nor knew of, such a design. He then gives a narrative 
relating to the origin of the petition, stating its import to be ‘very humble, desiring the 
parliament might rec eive no interruption in the reformation of the church and state to 
the model of Queen Elizabeth’s days.’ He admits having subscribed his initials. See 
declaration of the Lords and Commons of the 19th, at pp. 200—210, with the evidence 
appended to the declaration. See his majesty’s answer to that declaration, p. 239, et se q- 
particularly pp. 240-1, 248-9. In p. 248, he says he had recovered a true c py of the 
very petition, which he meant in due time to publish, for the purpose of opening the eyes 
ef his subjects. Remonstrance of both houses, 26th May, 1642, p. 263, e¢ seg. His 
majesty’s declaration of the 12th of August, 1642, p. 514, e¢ seg. p. 523, ef seg. in par- 
ticular. He there says, that ‘it fell into the thoughts of some officers of known and 
public affections to their country, that a petition of a modest and dutiful nature from the 
whole army for the composing aud settling all grievances in the church and state by law, 
might, for the reason of it, prevail with the whole house, and, coming from such a body, 
might confirm those who might be shaken with any fears of power or force by the tumult.’ 
An alleged copy of the petition is, at the same time, published with the Declaration, 
p. 563. He does not pretend to deny the evidence of Ashley and the others, yet, evading 
the fact of there having been two petitions, he speaks only of the one signed C. R., and 
would represent it to have been subscribed by him in March: pp. 523-4. The extraordi- 
nary part of the business, however, is that, in the pretended copy, there is not one syllable 
about reforming church and state, as stated in the Declarations ; on the contrary, it 
relates to matters which did not occur till long after the period mentioned by Legg as 
that when the king delivered the paper signed C. R. to him, and also posterior to the 
time sworn to by Ashley and others. Not to advert to the passage about his majesty’s 

having 
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Some of the principal officers, according to his story, finding 
that though from having, as members of the Commons, con- 
curred with the popular party, they had been at first caressed, 
began to be not so much attended to there; and also that their 
credit with the soldiery, had declined in consequence of the pre- 
ference shewn to the Scottish army by the allotment to them 
of what had been previously set apart for the king’s troops, 
now thought to rectify what they had done amiss, and ingratiate 
themselves with his Majesty. To that intent, they bethought 
themselves how they might obtain from the soldiery an expres- 


having condescended to so many important demands of our neighbours of the Scottish 
nation, the following passage regarding his majesty’s condescension is conclusive :— 
‘Thirdly, for the removal of all those grievances wherewith the subjects did conceive either 
their liberty of persons, propriety ©* estate, or freedom of conscience prejudiced.’ This 
must refer to the abolition of the Courts of Star Chamber and High Commission, to the 
bill about Ship Money, &c. Now Legg says, that he only remained five or six days in 
town after his examination on the 18th of May, and that it was during these days the king 
delivered to him the papers ; ( p. 228) and it so happens, that the bills for the abolition 
of the Courts of Star Chamber and High Commission were only passed on the Sth of 
July following (Jours. of Lords, vol. iv. p. 299 ;) while the bills about other oppressive 
matters, and particularly about Ship-money, did not pass till the 7th of August: #d. p. 
349. We need not say that the alleged copy is at total variance with the account of the 
first petition to which Percy speaks. It is also, in some respects, at direct variance with 
Ashley’s deposition, Husb. p. 229, and also with part of the first examination of Connyers ; 
but it agrees in some generals, with the second deposition of that individual. A forgery 
then the alleged copy doubtless was; but we need not be surprised at the general apathy 
of historians on the subject, when it is considered that none of them had ever ascer- 
tained the fact of its having been published by the king. ‘ It is extraordinary,’ says 
Rapin, ‘ that the petition should never have been produced by either king or parliament,’ 
(Tyndal’s Transl. with notes, vol. ii. p. 372) and the matter had been passed over as 
unquestionable, till the publication of Brodie’s History. Now, why plume ourselves 
on new sources of information having been recently opened to us, when the old are thus 
neglected ? But thus it is that history is composed. We may also cite the Declaration 
of the Lords and Commons of 23d of October, 1642, Husb, p. 652. and pp. 656-7. 

As to the author of the forgery, it is unnecessary to enquire ; yet let it be remembered 
that Clarendon confessedly drew the declarations, and that he Sm credit to himself for 
his dexterity as a forger of documents which he published in the names of others. See 
his Life by himself, vol. i. pp. 55-6, 106-9, edit. 1759. The alleged copy once pub- 
lished as genuine, in the king’s name, was necessarily transcribed by Clarendon into a 
history which he undertook at his majesty’s desire, and ‘ for his vindication’ Jd. pp. 
103—202-3, Hist. vol. ii. p.627. No character has been so much mistaken as that of 
Clarendon. Those who desire to see it represented in genuine colours, will do well to 
peruse the late publication by the Hon. G. Agar Ellis, entitled ‘ Historical Enquiries 
respecting the character of Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, &c. 1827.’ 

The alleged copy of the petition, published as a genuine one by the king, and 
copied into his history by Clarendon, is grounded in alleged tumults at Whitehall, the first 
of which occurred on the 3d of May, in consequence of rumours of the plot that was 
then disclosed to the commons by Pym. Carte plainly perceived that, after some 
remarks by Rapia, it would not answer for him to repeat Clarendon’s story of its having been 
agitated and dropped three months before; and. therefore, though without adducing a 
shadow of authority for his statement, he says that it was subscribed by the king on the 3d 
of May, and despatched to the army that evening. Carte’s Hist. vol. iii. p. 342-4. It has 
been justly remarked by Mr. Laing, who, however, displays no research on the point, 
and commits the vulgar error, that the expression in this alleged petition—* we offer our- 
selves to wait on you,’—unequivocally denoted an offer to march to the metropolis. 
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sion of loyalty and obedience, and preserve them from being 
corrupted, or made use of for imposing unjust and unreasonable 
restraints on the king. Here we may, in passing, observe, 
that to prevent detection, the author, speaking of the money, 
deals in generals :—there was only one sum, and the date 
could have been easily ascertained. The language relative to 
‘imposing unjust and unreasonable things on the king,’ is, 
considering the source whence they were to flow, sufficiently 
intelligible. A petition, he proceeds to relate, framed and 
shewn to the king, met with his approbation, and was signed 
with his initials. ‘The meetings continuing, an oath of secrecy 
was imposed; and, at the first of them, very brisk resolu- 
tions were proposed by one, after he had heard the calm ones 
of the rest; and, his resolution abhorred, he, whether from 
chagrin, or from having originally proposed them with the 
intent of betraying others into the adoption of them, and then 
lodging information, gave immediate notice of the plot to the 
Earl of Bedford, and Lords Say and Kimbleton—imputing to 
others, of course, what he had himself done and they rejected. 
The disclosure made, the plot, dangerous as it was afterwards 
alleged to have been, was not published to the houses against 
whom it was intended, till after the lapse of three months, and 
long subsequent to the death of the Earl of Bedford. The pur- 
pose of its publication then was, he alleges, to facilitate the 
destruction of Strafford. He gives also a copy of the pretended 
petition, which is precisely the same that he had himself pub- 
lished with the king’s declaration of the 12th of August, 1642. 
The circumstances which Clarendon relates as having passed 
when the king affixed his initials to the petition, are neither 
consonant to the deposition of Legg, nor to the statements in 
the declaration ; and now we shall see in what contradictions 
that author involves himself. The first occasion of the army’s 
discontent occurred on the 6th of March—the publication to the 
two houses was made on the 3rd of May. Now, Bedford was 
taken ill, according to Clarendon’s own statement, about a 
week after the bill of attainder against Strafford had been sent 
up to the House of Lords, which occurred on the 21st of April ;* 
and, from other indisputable authorities, that he died on the 
9th of May, six days subsequent to the publication to the two 
houses, and three only before the execution of Strafford. Within 
the compass of a few pages, he states that, immediately after 
the meeting, at which the most desperate resolutions were pro- 
posed, and, consequently, when the plot was at its height, 
Goring revealed the conspiracy. But, two pages after, he 
* Lords’ Journals, vol. iv., p, 223. 
informs 
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informs us that the discovery was made about the middle of 
April. Now, by what means a conspiracy discovered, as he 
himself states, when at its height about the middle of April, 
and published, as he himself admits, on the 3rd of May, could 
have possibly been concealed three months by those to whom 
it was disclosed ;—how, while Bedford did not die till the 9th 
of May, and it was published on the 3rd, or six days prior, the 
knowledge of it could have been suppressed till after that 
nobleman’s death, are circumstances which he has not thought 
proper to explain—difliculties which we leave to wiser heads 
than our own. Legg positively swears that the first petition 
was ber nt by himself, after his first examination on the 18th of 
May; and that the one signed * C, R.’ was given to him by the 
king some days posterior. The pretended copy of the petition, 
tco—the same as that published with the king’s declaration of 
the 12th of August, 1642, which was Cl: irendon’ s own compo- 
sition, alludes to matters that, with one exception, occurred 
subsequent to the 3rd of May. The exception is that of his 
Majesty’s great condescension in passing the Triennial Bill. 
That bill, however, having been passed on the 16th of February, 
is still within the three months of the publication to the two 
houses. Bedford had, he alleges, undertaken to the king to 
save Strafford; and, on his death, Lord Say, expecting the 
office of Treasurer, made the same proposal, and was his 
Majesty’s adviser to summon the houses, and plead in Straf- 
ford’s behalf. Yet it so happens, that, on the Ist, Charles 
appe ared on behalf of his accused minister; and, on the Yth, 
the day of Bedford’s death, signed the commission for passing 
the bill of attainder.* It merits consideration, too, that while 
Denzil Hollis, the brother of Lady Arabe ‘lla, Strafford’ s second 
svife, took no part in the proceedings against Strafford, he was 
the individual who carried to the upper house the message 
about the conspiracy, the publication of which, it is pretended, 
sealed Strafford’s doom. Mr. Percy’s Letter relative to the 
plot was announced to the House of Commons on the 12th, 
and laid before it on the 14th of June. Yet does the noble 
historian, who himself (we need not speak of the Journals of the 
House, which afford conclusive evidence) mentions that the plot 
was first announced on the 3rd of May—boldly states that, 
having played with it, and given the house heats and colds 
about it, for nearly three months, the leading opponents of the 
court declaring that they had received a late mark of God’s 


* Laud’s History of his Troubles, p. 178. He died of small-pox, after a ~ days’ 


itlness.—Ibid, Dugdale’s Baronage, yol, ii, p. 380. Journals of Lords, vol. iv., pp. 


242, 214. 
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eat favour, in furnishing them with proofs, produced this 
letter. But how three months could elapse from the 3rd of 
May till the 12th of June, he has not deemed it proper to ex- 
plain. Had it been played with three months in the house, it 
must have been announced about the middle of March—conse- 
quently prior to the commencement even of Strafford’s trial, 
which did not begin till the 22nd of the month; and could not, 
therefore, have had for its object the passing of the bill of 
attainder against that individual. Again, had the leading men 
suppressed their knowledge of it for three months before the 
publication to the houses, the plot must have been conceived 
still three months earlier, which carries it back to the middle of 
December, or about three months prior to the event out of 
which Clarendon himself alleges it to have arisen; and two 
months anterior to the passing of the Triennial Act—the only 
circumstance alluded to in the pretended copy of the petition, 
which did not occur on or posterior to the 3rd of May. 

The second attempt to seduce the army ought either to have 
been wholly denied, or to have been admitted as a continuation 
of the first; the time being positively sworn to, and O’Neill’s 
absence from the army—from November till Midsummer, when 
he made the proposition—having never been, as indeed it could 
not be, disputed. Yet the existence of the second design, 
Clarendon, with notable inconsistency, directly admits, arraign- 
ing Lord Holland for having availed himself of the disclosure 
of it by Ashley, because Ashley had made it on the supposition 
of Holland’s being devoted to the king. He elsewhere inad- 
vertently admits the whole.* 

A conspiracy so alarming in itself, and entered into so recently 
after the meeting of parliament, and while their measures were, 
even by Mr. Hume’s admission, highly meritorious, necessarily 
put an ‘end to all confidence. After events materi: lly influenced 
by, or rather hingeing on, what then occurred, it is vain, without 
a “perfect knowledge of the truth, in this instance, to ‘affect to 
understand the history of that momentous pe riod, or obtain a 
clue to the proceedings which followed. ‘To Mr. Brodie, then, 
as having traced the real facts, the public is deeply indebted : 
yet does M. Guizot, with a dash of his pen, set aside the irre- 
fragable evidence by which they are established. The discontent 
of the army, whence the plot originated, he admits to have arisen 
from the vote of money to the Scots :—‘ Quelque mécontente- 
ment s "était répandu dans l’armée ; plusieurs officiers, membres 


* Hist. vol. i. p. 243 et seq. Compare p. 248 with p. 249; about Bedford’s death, 
p. 254 et seg.; about tumults, p, 256, p. 265 et sey. —295 et seq.; vol. i, pp. 272, 610, 
611; Supplement to State Papers, vol, iii. p. 74. 
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des communes, l’avaient méme hautement témoigné : s’il suffit 
aux Ecossais, dit un jour l'un d’eux a la chambre, de demander 
de V’argent pour l’obtenir, les soldats Anglais sauront bien en 
faire autant. Le bruit de cette humeur parvint bientét aux 
oreilles de la Reine,’ &c. The journals of the house, however, 
as we have already seen, preve that the vote, relative to the 
money, passed on the 6th of March. Clarendon states that the 
disclosure by Goring was made about the middle of April. On 
the 19th of that month, the journals show that Wilmot announced 
to the Commons the fact of himself, and the rest of the officers 
who were members of the house, having ‘ received command to 
go to their charges very suddenly.’* On the 28th of the month, 
Hyde himself (Clarendon) carried up a message to the Lords, of 
apprehended designs for the escape of Strafford; and, as the 
journals further show, Prynne fully announced to the House of 
Commons the existence of the plot, with the names of some of 
the conspirators ; in consequence of which, prompt and effectual 
measures were adopted. As if, however, he had made some new 
and important discovery, M. Guizot is pleased to add the follow- 
ing note :—‘ M. Brodie nie ce fait (Hist. of the British Empire, 
etc,, t. iii. p. 109, et suiv. dans la note) et pense que le complot 
ne fut révélé par Goring que dans le courant du mois d’Avril, 
1641. C’est en effet ce que semblent indiquer les dépositions 
et interrogatoires publiés dans la Collection de Husbands (p, 195 
et suiv.) Mais un examen attentif de toute cette intrigue, et 
le rapprochement des différens passages indiqués dans la note 
précéedente, prouvent, 4 mon avis, que les réunions des officiers 
avaient eu lieu dés le commencement de lhiver de 1641, et que 
Pym et ses amis en avaient eu vent dés les premiers jours du 
mois de Mars. C’est aussi l’opinion de M. Lingard (Hist. of 
England, t. x. p. 128, note 27.)’+ Has M. Guizot seen even the 
title-page of the Collection which he thus seems to disregard ? 
We are disposed to think not, but that he has quoted the name 
merely at second-hand, The title-page announces it to be ‘ An 
Exact Collection of all Remonstrances, Declarations, Votes, 
Orders, Ordinances, Proclamations, &c., between the King’s 
most excellent Majesty, and his High Court of Parliament, be- 
ginning at his Majesty’s return from Scotland, being in Decem- 
ber 1641, and continued till March 21, 1643;’ and, such is its 
character, that we are not aware of its accuracy having ever been 
called in question. In quoting, too, M. Guizot commits an un- 
fortunate mistake relative to the page. Along with the declaration 
or remonstrance of the Lords and Commons of the 19th of May 


* Tom. i. p, 178. T p. 180. 
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1642, were published, as an appendix, the various depositions ; 
and to them alone does M. Guizot allude. The declaration 
begins at page 195—the documents do not commence till page 
215. Yet does he, speaking of the evidence, refer to the first of 
these pages. The fact, taken by itself, we should not deem im- 
portant ; in conjunction with the manner in which he dismisses 
a work consisting of mere document, it leads us to infer that he 
had never once even seen the publication—but that, having met 
with a reference to the declaration and the evidence as a whole, 
beginning at p. 195, he had conceived that the commencement 
of the latter. We shall now try his accuracy regarding other 
authorities. 

Of Clarendon, having already said so much, we forbear from 
any further remark, than that his having followed that author is 
the less excusable in M. Guizot, since he had Mr. Brodie’s work 
before him. Of his other authorities, the first is May; and 
doubtless the reader believes that that writer fully supports M. 
Guizot in his statement. What, then, will be his surprise to 
learn that he does just directly the reverse ? May pretends to 
no other knowledge on the subject than what is furnished by the 
evidence adduced before the committees, and which is now as 
open to us as it wasto him. Instead, however, of May’s rela- 
tion importing that the conspiracy had commenced in the begin- 
ning of winter, and been laid aside for two months prior to the 
publication of it to parliament on the 3d of May, it erroneously 
dates its origin as posterior to the passing of the bill of attainder, 
by the Commons, against Strafford, which occurred on the 22d 
of April; and it brings down the plot to the moment of the dis- 
covery of it to parliament. Is it possible, then, that M. Guizot 
had ever looked into the work ? It seems as improbable that he 
should ever have consulted Rushworth, whom he also quotes as 
an authority; that author never speaking of the plot in his 
own person, but merely giving the evidence—in some respects 
fully, in others by way of abstract, together with extracts from 
the journals of the Commons, and the letter of Father Phillipps. 
But if M. Guizot had ever consulted these, and compared the 
evidence there afforded with what is furnished by Husband’s 
Collection, he would have discovered that—except in so far as 
the votes of the Commons and Father Phillipps’ letter are 
wanting in Husband, and the whole evidence not given by 
Rushworth—they precisely correspond. He would have also 
found in Rushworth an extract from the Journals of the Com- 
mons, of resolutions relative to the impeachment of Percy 
and others for designs in March and April. In the same 
volume he would have discovered another extract from the 
Journal, of a resolution that it was proved there had been, 
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in June and July, a second attempt to engage the army 
against the parliament. Quoting at second-hand, ,M. Guizot 
seems as utterly ignorant of these several passages as he is of 
the nature of Husband’s collection. In regard to his last au- 
thority, Whitelock, he fails no less deplorably. ‘That writer 
mentions the first cause of the plot, and though he does not give 
precisely the date, the Journals supply the deficiency, making 
itin March. So ‘far as his meaning can be ascertained, it indi- 
cates that the plot continued till the discovery of it by parlia- 
ment, through whose exertions it was crushed. We are satis- 
fied, therefore, that M. Guizot never consulted that production 
more than he did the others. We may conclude with repeating, 
that the dates are unequivocally ascertained by the evidence 
which fixes the first design in March and April, and the second 
in June and July. The fact of the petition, signed C. R., having 
been delivered to Legg, after his examination on the L&th of 
May, is indisputable. The other fact pf O’Neill’s having left 
the army in November, and having only returned to it in 
June,—when he commenced direct operations,—is beyond all 
question. 

From his alleging that Pym and his friends had notice of the 
plot about the beginning of March, and that the meetings of 
the officers had taken place at the commencement of winter, it 
is evident that he means to convey that the plot had been 
hatched so early as November or December, He has himself, 
however, assigned as the motive for the discontent in which the 
conspiracy originated, the vote of money to the Scots. But if 
the journals of both houses of parliament can be received as 
evidence—and even M. Guizot will. scarcely venture, we ima- 
gine, to dispute their accuracy—that vote did not occur till the 
6th of March. According to our author, then, as well as to 
Clarendon, a conspiracy which, but for a certain circumstance 
never had existed, preceded, by several months, the cause 
whence as an effect it emanated. 

Did our limits permit our following M. Guizot through other 
statements, we could expose his want of research on every point 
involving material consequences. Having already dilated so 
much, we shall confine ourselves toa short notice of the author’s 
statement of two important events—the Irish rebellion and the 
transactions of Glamorgan. The attention of historians has been 
engaged, their pens employed on the question of Charles’s con- 
cernment in these transactions. It was reserved for Mr. Brodie, 
by a laborious collation of evidence, to place them in a new and 
striking light. No eventin history has been more the subject of 
prejudice than the part imputed to Charles in originally exciting 
the rebellion, Confounding the massacre with the plan of an 
insurrection, 
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insurrection, one party has most unjustly endeavoured to load 
Charles with all the guilt of the subsequent proceedings; the 
other, in repelling that charge, has been led into the opposite 
extreme of a total denial. ‘The massacre, however, was a mere 
consequence of the discovery of the conspiracy, never contem- 
plated by the leading men, and was evidently the last measure 
to which the king could incline. The utmost that can be im- 
uted to him is the having listened to projects for wresting by 
- the government out of the hands of the puritan party, then 
in the confidence of the English parliament, and placing it in his 
own. Mr. Brodie has shown that, admitting Charles’s partici- 
pation in the project, the design of all the attempts of that mo- 
narch to obtain arbitrary power involved the least degree of 
criminal intention. Sir Phelim O'Neill having produced a 
commission, to which was affixed the royal seal, the ri 
and defenders of the monarch were called on to explain by what 
process it came into O’Neill’s possession. The allegation of his 
* having found a royal patent in Lord Caufield’s house, whom he 
had murdered, ¢forn off the seal and affixed it to a commission 
which he had forged for himself,’* has been generally adopted. 
Unfortunately for its correctness, however, the seal bei ing Scot- 
tish, could not have been appended to any patent in which Ire- 
land was concerned, that country being subject to the English, 
not the Scottish law; andthe explanation’ of the supposed man- 
ner in which the seal was procured being no longer tenable, 
the difficulty is still to be explained, while the charge against 
Charles acquires strong confirmation from the circumstance of 
his having been in Scotland at the period of the date of the com- 
mission. Mr. Brodie has entered on a long inquiry ; and, surely, 
his labours merited some consideration. Without deigning to 
notice them, M. Guizot thus dogmatically treats a question 
which other writers have deemed of such importance :—‘ Charles 
était étranger a l’insurrection, et la prétendue commission que 
produisait Sir Phelim O’Neill n’était qu’une grossiére impos- 
ture. Without assigning the slightest reason for an opposite 
inference regarding the transactions of Glamorgan, which 
import a criminality of purpose far beyond the other, he, in the 
same dogmatical style, admits them to the full extent. Now, 
as Hume had alike denied both, it might have been expected 
that an author, who aimed at the glory of superseding other 
historians, would have, at least, thought it due to himself to 
state on what principle he had arriv ed at such opposite conclu- 
sions on two points, somewhat similar in their nature and 
equally contested. Our conclusion is that, in these, as in other 
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instances, he had never glanced at the documents on which he 
professes to have constructed his work. 

The charge of quoting, at second hand, is of a nature to startle 
our readers, and such as, but for the long investigation we have 
entered on, we had not presumed to express. Use, however, 
either rendering us callous, or reconciling us to most things, 
M. Guizot will be less affected by it than his readers. Relying 
on his declaration of being an original inquirer ; trusting to what 
he says in his notes, of having collated authorities, they may 
with difficulty believe that he has merely transcribed the refer- 
ences, as he has translated the matter from the very notes he 
affects to censure, and may be inclined to blush at the exposure. 
But, as for himself, exposed as he has been, for his plagiarism 
and inaccuracy on other points, he is not likely to wince very 
greatly on any occasion. He has published, our readers are 
perhaps aware, a work, entitled ‘ Essais sur I’ Histoire de France,’ 
of which the celebrated civilian, M. Jourdan, in a letter to the 
learned Dr. Irving, thus expresses himself :— 

‘ L’auteur, dans le premier de ces essais, traite du régime muni- 
cipal dans l’empire romain, au cinquiéme siccle de l’ére chrétienne, lors de 
la grande invasion des Germains en Occident ; et & cette occasion, il 
parle du régime municipal depuis ]’établissement de la république. 

‘ Il est facile, en parcourant cet opuscule, de s'apercevoir que M. 
Guizot n’a point connu les monumens de la législation et de la juris- 
prudence romaines, qui sont parvenus jusqu’a nous ; il ne cite ni la 
Table d’Héraclée, ni la Table de la Gaule Cisalpine, que M. de 
Savigny considtre comme les principales sources & consulter; et 
lorsqu’il invoque l’autorité du Digeste, il adopte, pour en citer les 
lois ou les fragmens, trois maniéres différentes, qui toutes prouvent 
que l’auteur de l’Essai sur le régime municipal des Romains n’a jamais 
consulté ni le titre premier ad municipalem et de incolis, ni les autres 
titres du livre i. des Pandectes de Justinien. 

‘ Je transcris les Citations. 
page 15. (lib. iii. § fin. Dig. ad leg. Jul. pecul.) 
— 16. (lib. xi. Dig. de Peenis.) 
— 28. (Dig. lib. i. tit. i. § 23.) (Dig. lib. i, tit. i. § 22. 
— 32. (Dig. lib. i. tit. i. § 17.) 
— 44. (Dig. lib. xlviii. tit. 19. § 9.) 

‘ Vous voyez que M. Guizot s’appuie sur des textes que d'autres 
auteurs lui ont fournis, et qu'il n’a lui-méme ni lus ni vérifiés. Tl 
prend les lois ou les fragmens du Digeste, tantét pour des livres, 
tantét pour des paragraphes.’* 

Our limits do not permit us to transcribe further from this 
exposure of false pretension and utter ignorance not only of 
his subject, but of the most common of the books he quotes at 
second hand. It is equally triumphant throughout, and we need 
ae ta ne OT Oe ee 

* Themis, vii. p. 19, ef swiv, 
scarcely 
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scarcely say, that, though it was not incumbent on him to be 
acquainted with the civil law, yet, that since he did undertake 
to treat of the subject, his mode of proceeding renders him un- 
worthy of all future credit. 

If, without the laborious research, the examination and care- 
ful weighing of evidence by which alone the truth is to be 
arrived at, facts, taken at second hand, are assumed almost as 
caprice seems to dictate, history may be converted into an 
agreeable substitute for romance ;—but never can be rendered 
useful as a source of reflection, or as containing materials, which 
may afford the lesson of experience to other times and nations. 
Living at a period distant from the acts recorded, and uncon- 
nected with the political parties in the nation, of which he 
treats, M. Guizot might have been expected to avail himself of 
the new sources of information, so as to give an entirely origi- 
nal aspect to events, and the motives of the individuals who per- 
formed a conspicuous part in the actions recorded. Far, how- 
ever, from sifting old authorities, and taking advantage of re- 
cently discovered materials, he has servilely, almost without 
comment, adopted the statements of authors whose accuracy had 
been impugned, or whose want of candour and veracity are no 
longer a subject of doubt. His work accordingly, as it presents 
nothing new in the form of detail, contains no original reflec- 
tions, to which a different representation of facts that docu- 
ments would have fully supported, might have been expected to 
have given birth—is embellished with no speculations which, 
blending philosophy with the narrative of human affairs, impart 
to histor y the advantages of a moral and political treatise ; and 
thus combines, with the interest excited by the events, genuine 
utility. Not penetrating beyond the surface, and aiming merely 
at a light narrative, he has been so far successful ; the compo- 
sition being not entirely destitute of grace, his sketches occa- 
sionally attractive, and a dramatic effect sometimes produced. 
Entertaining most erroneous notions relative to the constitution 
of English society, his descriptions of the feelings and passions 
of the different classes, as affected by events, cannot possibly 
have the recommendation of correctness and consistency. Mas- 
terly delineations of character, powerful pictures of events, 
where facts are so represented as seemingly to require no skill 
in the narrator, who is himself forgotten in the interest he has, 
and who to appearance, unconsciously, contrived to communi- 
cate—are, on the other hand, no where discernible in the work 
before us; and, indeed, judging by the specimen here afforded, 
had required a vigour of intellect and vividness of conception, 


of which we are by no means disposed to think M. Guizor pos- 
sessed. SHORT 





SHORT REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Alcaei Mytilenaei “Reliquiae. Collegit et annotatione 


instruxit Aug. 
Matthiae, Lips., 1827. 


Tue chief editions of the fragments of Alcaeus were, before the publication of 
the present collections, those of Neander, Henry Stephens, Crile, and 
Blomfield in the Museum Criticum. This last is by far the best and most 
complete ; but Mr. Matthiae, thinking that he could render it still better and 
more complete, has published the small volume before us. This collectron, in- 
deed, had been made before the appearance of the Bishop of London's edi- 
tion, and had been destined for the third volume of Wolf's Analecta ; among 
whose papers it remained at the time of his death. The number of fragments 
in the Museum Criticum is 85, which Mr. Matthiae has raised to 130, al- 
though there is no additional fragment of importance, In fragment 4, 
yoy en uebvoxtuy nai TiVe Tees Biay | wives, issidn xnarvbavs Mugeires, we cannnot agree 
with Mr. Matthiae int ejecting the ingenious emendation xai xbova wees Biay wait ; 
for, although it is just possible that Horace might have taken his nune pede 
libero pulsanda tellus from what followed, we cannot think that Aleaeus 
would have exhorted his companions first to get drunk and then to drink. 
In the next fragment it is quite unnecessary to write imamivess for iwamoivess, 
which is in = the editions and MSS. of Aristotle, and is likewise so quoted 
by Plutarch. The 8th fragment has, since the publication of Mr. Matthiae’s 
edition, been the subject of one of the most certain and 


ingenious emenda- 
tions in the annals of criticism. 


Mytilene (says Strabo, xiii. p. 617) formerly 
contain as men of great renown, such as Pittacus, and the poet Aleaeus and 
hi is brothe Antime nidas, oy Pnow "Ad xnaios pepekas (0s CUMMAY OVITE TiALTas piyay 
Abrev, nai tx wove abrovs even colai, xTtivavrTa ay ee paxarar, ws nei, Bacidrwy Taraw- 
waraccey cod. Mosc.), drodurivra mivey aviav + aren (eaxie od. Par.) drortuarwy. 


This Otfried Miiller (Rheinisches Museum, vol. i. p. 289,) corrects in the fol- 


ray | 


\ wing admirable manne r, oy gnow "Ad naio os BaSurwyioss cummar Louvre TtAioms piyay 
lrov, wal le river avrods ev caghas, xeivvare a avdga hare 


Tay, ws noi, Baws huey, Wadkawrayv 
arorsinora wiav piver taxio ars wimwwy, 1, e. W ho w hen an ally of the Babylo- 
nians, is said by Alcaeus to have gained a great trophy, and to have rescued 
them from danger, by killing the King's champion, who wanted only one 
hand's breadth of five cubits.” The inflexion of rivers is satisfactorily defended 
by Mr. Miiller; and he arranges the words into verse as follows. Krivas &ea 
parxeray bacidhuor | rarueray awedsinovra pinay mover | rayioy awd rime; which 
are in the same metre, and probably from the same ode as the lines cited 
from Alcaeus by Hephaestion as an instance of the Asclepiadean metre ( 

Gaisford. ) Fr: ag. 12. Schol. Soph. Oed. t. 56, avd_c $ WoAtws wigyes were So tang 
ley, partly after Blomfield, reads dvdgis ridmos wigyes seers, This seems to 
us es ry much preferable to Mr. Mz itthize’s avdess yee widens wveyes aeme, IN an 
Aeolic writer. Fragm. 36. dives yee dvéewwos dierreev. Dr. Burney corrects 
éydeaew, because Alcaeus always ‘makes the middle syllable of this verse 
short. But, says Dr. Blomfield, this is rather a bold assertion ; for out of the 
seven instances of the third line which are extant, two make the syllable 
in question long; viz. in 4 2 of his edition. Matthiae ' quotes two addi- 
tional instances, of which, however, one, aids xi rsug obx yw dxrar’® is (to 
say the le ast) rather doubtful ; for the best reading seems to be that received 


* We cannot help taking this op portunity of noticing a singular oversig ht annual by 


Dr. Blomfield in some additional observations on Sap ypho. and Alcaeus, published in the 


second volume of the Museum Criticum. In p. 601 he says, “ Fateor autem caussam 


mihi non liquere quare Hermannus in me, hujusmodi Aeolismos restituenti, tam acerbe 
invehat.” 1f the learned Prelate had read over this sentence before he sent it to the press, 
he would probably have corrected restituentem and invehatur. 


by 
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by Mr. Gaisford from a Dresden MS. quoted by Naeke, Choerilus, p, 266 
aides xi o’ oim dv sixty fuer’, Aristot. Rhet. 1.9, 20, Another instance of the 
middle syllable being short may now be added from agrammarian published 
since the edition in the Museum Criticum, Fragm. 946, 0i3f ew Moesidav | &a- 
pougir lerigerds wire, On fragm. 37 there is a long unsatisfactory discussion 
whether a short poem attributed to Theocritus (Carm. xx1x.) is or is not the 
production of Aleaeus. Thiersch and Boeckh think that it is not; Matthiae 
decides that it is the genuine offspring of the Syracusan poet. We have, 
nevertheless, no doubt that it is (as Miiller says, Dorier, vol. ii. p. 297) a 
fragment of Aeolian lyric poetry: but whether it is the work of Alcaeus is a 
point which, unless some fresh information is discovered, cannot be deter- 
mined, the words of the scholiast to Plato being too much mutilated to admit 
of any certain inference from them. Fragm. 49, ap. Eustath. ad Dionys, 
Perieg. 306. "Ajuaasd 3s vis Sxvbints wides. “ Blomfield, nr. x11. comparat 
Scolion ap. Athen. xv. p. 694 D. id way és "Agxadias widus x. ¢. 2. Maitthiae, 
Compare also fragm. 22, (Matth.) yaigs Kuardvas 3 uidus, &e. In fragm. 53, for 
wavwirowss read wavidowss, i.e. wnviaerts. Fragm. 54,Straborx. p. 411. "Aaxaios 
Bi xarsi Kwedduov, Aiywr doo Abava awodt . ++ - dri Koowvsias igi kD... wagosiy 
aul Kapadia rorauw rag bxbas. Some MSS. collated by Casaubon have 
Kugarin Toraus Revcavre rag Ox bass. Hence Otfried Miller restores the stanza 
thus. “Avace’ 'Abavaia roriwy, ard | ras cas Kogwvsias ivi Bede" ib, | wagobty ay Doveaperoba 
| Kapadia woraus wag’ tyéas. Fragm. 88. Etym, Mag. p. 521. Aanaies, wr 
piyay wig) evade wigurrtinss iva xixrov. ‘* Mihi color orationis et metri genus,” 
says Mr. Matthiae, “ A/caeum potius comicum prodere videtur ; metrum enim 
videtur tambicum : wn wiyay wsel | xvddev wigieriix’ ava xixdov —. Upon the 
whole, this is the best edition of the fragments of Alcaeus, inasmuch as it is the 
most complete, and (with one remarkable exception noticed by us) contains 
the latest emendations of verbal critics. Mr. Matthiae has, however, done 
little more than collect the fragments of his poet, and the observations of 


others upon them; and has added little of original matter, either in the way 
of illustration or correction. j 


Glossarium Sanscritum a Francisco Bopp. Fasciculus prior. Berolini, 
1828, 4to, min, 


Tue numerous works on Indian literature which have lately appeared in 
Germany, give the best evidence of the interest which the study of the San- 
scrit language begins to excite among the learned of that country. Professor 
Bopp, whose name is already known most advantageously to all Oriental scho- 
lars, has powerfully contributed to the advancement of this study by several of 
his excellent works, which are particularly calculated to assist the progress 
of beginners. We allude to his Nalus, which is now out of print, and to his 
Sanscrit grammar, which was at first published in German, but of which a 
new edition in Latin is now in the press. After these publications, nothing 
indeed remained, which the Sansecrit students could more eagerly wish for, 
than a glossary or short dictionary, adapted to the Sanserit works which have 
already been printed in Europe; and the first part of such a glossary it is, 
which forms the object of the present notice. 

In using it, we have admired everywhere the same accuracy and precision, 
which are the distinguishing characters of all works of Mr. Bopp. We shall 
make here only one slight observation on a point upon which we are inclined 
to take a different view. Page 45, the following significations are attributed 
to the pronoun kas ka kim, “ 1) quis. 2) quispiam ; praecipue cum sequente 
api. 3) cum praecedente relativo et sequente api, quivis, quisque, quicunque.” 
We think that the true power of the pronoun, standing by itself, is always 
interrogative : quis ? and we doubt whether any instance can be produced, 
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where standing alone, and without api, chana or chit affixed to it, it signifies 
quisptam. The passage of the Gita I. 21, to which Professor Bopp refers, 
Katham sa purushah Pértha kam ghatayati hanti kam 

in our opinion, contains a question, which is at first generally introduced by 
the particle katham, how ? and then turned more individually through the 
two interrogative pronouns kam. We should literally translate it thus: 
** How can such a man, whom can he destroy, whom can he cause to destroy?” 
It appears that kopt hapi kimapi is perfectly the same as kinchit or kinchana, 
and must be considered as a derivative pronoun, just as the Latin quispiam, 
to which it corresponds also in its meaning; yat kimapi is then equal to yat 
kinchit, and signifies whatsoever. 

Professor Bopp assigns a separate article to the adverb kim, (cur ?) though 
this is only the neuter of the pronoun used adverbially, after the same prin 
ciple, aecording to which yat is used to signify quia. 


Berichtigungen und Zusiitze zum ersten Bande der zweiten Auflage von 
B. G. Niebuhr’s Rémischer Geschichte. 


We sincerely wish that there was some person who stood to Mr. Niebuhr in 
the same relation as Dumont stands to Mr. Bentham. Every fresh compo- 
sition of Mr. Niebuhr's that we peruse, more strongly convinces us that, 
however valuable what he has to say may be, he is quite incapable of saying 
it. “Whoever,” says Thucydides, “cannot clearly explain what he thinks, 
may as well not have thought at all." Accordingly, all nations have agreed, 
for the dispatch of business and the extortion of the truth, that instead of 
suitors pleading their own causes, hired advocates should be employed, who 
are to lay before the court the facts of each case, and the law applying it. No 
assignable number of courts would in any country be sufficient, if the litigants 
were to manage their own pleadings, state their own facts, and argue their 
own case. Sedet aeternumque sedebit infelix juder. But the irritable race 
of authors have a very different opinion of their own explanatory and rhe- 
torical powers. To suppose that a person could not digest his own 
materials, would be considered almost an insult. Yet we think that the King 
of Prussia would doa great benefit to the reading world if he instituted a 
board of writers for the numerous authors in his dominions, a sort of lawyers 
to plead their causes before the public; and enacted that no considerable 
book should be published without going through the ordeal of this college of 
rhetorical censors. These gentlemen should be armed with full powers to 
reduce all sentences to a certain legal length, to expel Greek words, and‘ to 
arrange, recompose, and weed all massive heaps of future print, while yet in 
a manuscript state. At any rate, we think, that it would be a profitable 
speculation to set up a joint-stock-company, for supplying rédacteurs for the 
German market: with a convenient set of penal laws against parentheses, 
and other Germanic flowers of rhetoric. There is no person, we feel con- 
vinced, who has read Mr. Niebuhr’s Roman History, either in the original 
or in its English garb*, who will not sympathize with us in this wish. 


* We wish that any arguments of the Foreign Reviewers could persuade Messrs. Hare 
and Thirlwall to consider themselves as rédacteurs rather than translators, We are 
perfectly convinced that a éitera/ version of a very clear, not to say a very obscure, 
German work, would be nearly unintelligible. Suc h, however, is the process adopted 
by them with regard to the book in question. Indeed, it appears to us, that an attempt to 
introduce to the English public a genuine German writer 1m his natural state, is about as 
reasonable as if the official personages appointed to receive the King of the Sandwich 
Islands, had presented him at St. James’s without the customary appendage of cloth 
about the nether parts, or the previous application of combs and razors, 
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The pamphlet before us contains some corrections and additions to the 
second edition of the first volume of Mr. Niebuhr’s Roman History. It ex- 
hibits many proofs of his diligence and accuracy in historical subjects ; but 
no changes have been introduced for the sake of clearness. Indeed, we 
find that these after-thoughts are delivered in as obscure and oracular a 
manner as the work to which they are supplementary. See, for instance, 
a discussion on the Alban towns in p. 38, seq. Our readers would not be 
interested by a detailed account of these minute alterations and additions ; and 
we will give one remark only, as being very ingenious, if not quite convincing. 

It is stated by Cicero in his treatise de Republica, that the earliest observed 
eclipse of the sun, recorded in the Annales maximi, was that which took 
place about the year 350 U.C. when, as Ennius says, “ Nonis Junis soli 
luna obstitit et nox” (1. 16.) “ Now, (says Mr. Niebuhr,) it appears from 
the diligent investigations of a learned astronomer at Cologne, that this solar 
eclipse can be no other than that which fell on the 21st of June, in the 
(astronomical) year 399 B.C., but which did not take place at Rome till after 
sunset. At Cadiz, where the shadow was more than 11 digits, the greatest 
darkness was three minutes before sunset; and this gives an unexpected 
meaning, and removes the tautology of the words, soli luna obstitit et nox. 
The intercalation will account satisfactorily for the nones falling on the 21st of 
the month; nor is there anything surprising in the Gaditane observation 
being known at Rome. The astronomical science of the inhabitants of 
Cadiz, agrees with the known fact that they worshipped the year and month 
as deities"—(compare note 792). 


Swioutynia Sybillis, §c. Ziawinie sie Emilik, §c.—(The Temple of the 
Sybil ;—the Apparition of Emily, 1828.) 


Tre author of these two works is Paul Woronicz, Archbishop of Warsaw, 
Primate of Poland. The Temple of the Sybil has nothing to do with my- 
thology—it is a national poem, the subject of which is as follows :—* After 
the last partition of Poland, an illustrious lady, Princess Isabel Czartoryska, 
mother of Adam Czartoryski, palatine of the Polish kingdom, conceived the 
idea of collecting and depositing in one spot, the monuments of the ancient 
glory of her country : for which purpose she caused a temple to be built, on 
the model of that of the Sybil at Tivoli. It stands on the banks of the Vistula, 
at the family residence of the Princess at Pulawy. There are collected the 
arms of the bravest, and the memorials of the most celebrated among the 
citizens of Poland, the autographs of many of her kings, and the banners of 
defeated foes. To those Poles who, inthe trophies of the past, find hopes for 
the future, this temple of the Sybil is the asylum of national glory, an object 
of profound veneration, and of patriotic pride, which is religiously visited by 
pilgrims from all the provinces of the Ancient Republic. On the occasion 
of its being opened to the public, Woronicz devoted his talents to the poetic 
enumeration and recital of the most memorable events in the history of his 
country. Written in the closing year of the last century, the poem could not 
be then printed, by reason of the political state of things ; but a great number 
of manuscript copies were circulated, till, in 1818, a patriotic Pole furnished 
a first edition of it, without, however, giving the name of the printer, or the 
place of publication. The edition which we now announce has appeared for 
some months. Rarely have we met with compositions of greater energy 
than this of the venerable Archbishop. The recollection of the past, and 
indignation for the present, awaken in him the most sublime emotion, which 
glow in every line, of a style majestic, vigorous, and grave. The pictures 
of the reigns of Casimir the Great, and Sigismond Jagellon I., an = 
trophe 
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trophe to the Vistula, the representation of his dying country, and, above 
all, the malediction invoked on the traitors Stanislas-Felix Potock?, 
Branecki, Kzewaski, the bishops Skarszewski, Massalski, &c., are re- 
markable for their beauty. 

The second poem in this volume was addressed to Luszezewski, minister 
of the interior to the grand Duchy of Warsaw, on the occasion of the 
death of his daughter Emily. The author represents this child under the 
form of an angel, appearing in a dream to her sister Josephine, and revealing 
the future destiny of Poland. The poem was written after the Congress of 
Vienna, and Woronicz makes sundry astrological predictions, which he 
endeavours to strengthen by citations from the Apocalypse. But we must 
confess, that in this work we cannot always clearly see our way through the 
mazes of abstrus@allusion, sacred and profane. We should, however, 
remark, that the author wrote it at the call of friendship, and never intended 
it for publication. 

Many other of the Archbishop's writings are looked for, among them his 
great national poem, the Lechiad; the hero of which is the famous, but 
fabulous Prince Lech, from whom the inhabitants of Great Poland took their 
name of Lechites, a Sclavonian word, signifying young warrior. 


Briefwechsel zwischen Schiller und Gothe in den Jahren, 1794, bis 1805 ; 
Erster Theil vom Jahre, 1794, bis 1795; Zweyter Theil vom Jahre, 
1796. Cotta. Stuttgart und Tiibingen. 


Tr it be true that the personal character of an author is to be looked for 
rather in unrestrained and confidential correspondence, than in those studied 
productions, which have been carefully moulded and modified to meet the 
public view, this of itself is sufficient to account for the sensation which the 
epistolary intercourse between Schiller and Goethe has excited. Every one 
who has read and weighed the splendid productions of these two poets must, 
we should imagine, rejoice in an opportunity of being, as it were, admitted 
to their private interchange of thouglit, and allowed to approach when their 
dazzling halo is laid aside, and they discourse of the manifold relations, 
views, and vicissitudes of our common life. Lut these letters have a still 
greater interest for the reflecting mind, by the evidence which they afford 
of the clear consciousness and self-knowledge possessed by both poets, of 
the influence which they mutually exercised on each other, and of the 
beautiful intercourse in which they lived. In the year 1794-95 Schiller 
was zealously endeavouring to establish a periodical, which might serve 
as a medium for the communication of his philosophical views: Goethe 
was, at the same time, engaged with the publication of ‘ Wilhelm Meister 
Lehrjahre; and these two subjects chiefly occupy the correspondence 
from 1794 to 1795, It opens with a letter from Schiller (at that time 
Professor of History at Jena), in which he in friendly, though somewhat 
formal terms, solicits the co-operation of Geethe in the projected periodical. 
The latter most cheerfully agrees to the proposal, and anticipates much 
from their joint exertions. The fourth letter may be termed the most 
important of the first volume. In it, Schiller, with an enthusiasm 
founded on carefully formed conviction, declares his judgment respecting 
Goethe. ‘On many points, he writes, ‘concerning which I was yet 
undecided with myself, the manifestation of your spirit (for so I must call 
the entire impression of your ideas upon me) has kindled an unexpected 
light within me. Your observing gaze, which so purely and calmly rests 
on all things, seeures you from the danger of falling among those mazes 
wherein speculation, as also capricious and self-willed imagination, so often 
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are entangled. In your unerring intuition lies all—and far more ae 
which analysis seeks with such laborious care. . . . . . Long have I 

though at becoming distance, observed the progress of your spirit, and w ith 
still renewing werder marked the path which she had prescribed herself. 

- « + «I have critically considered your mental career; and how far 
I may have been right, you yourself can best decide. But what you will 
hardly be able to decide (for genius ever remains the greatest mystery to 
itself) is the beautiful harmony of your philosophic instinct, with the clearest 
results of speculative reasoning. Schiller, however much he loved Phi- 
losophy generally, and especially the school to which he belonged, yet at 
times appears wearied of her speculations, and wishful to bid her adieu for 
ever. When, in January, 1795, Goethe sent him the first part of ‘ Wil- 
helm Meister,’ in his reply the following sentence occurs :—‘ Thus much, 
however, is certain, that the poet is the only true man, and that the best 
philosopher is but a caricature compared with him. But to the poets who 
may applaud, and the philosopher who may censure this position of the 
bard, we would remark that Schiller, to the day of his death, remained true 
to philosophy, and that his poetry owes its genuine and intrinsic worth to 
his sound and philosophic thinking. To the same source may be referred 
the clear and perfect self-knowledge which he possessed. Never has any 
one written so truly of Schiller, as Schiller himself has done. In his thirty- 
fifth year he, in one of his letters, gives a faithful portrait of his conflicts 
between poetic enthusiasm and philosophic reflection. After describing 
his past struggles, he says, ‘ Still it frequently occurs to me, that my 
abstractions are disturbed by my imagination, and my poetry by cold intel- 
lect. Could I be so far master of these two powers, as to prescribe at will 
to each its limits, a lovely lot would yet await me; but alas! when I have 
begun to understand and use my mor ral forces rightly, sickness threatens to 
undermine my physical strength. For a great and general mental revolution 
I shall hardly have sufficient time; I will, however, do whatI can’ . . . 
It is worthy of remark, that Schiller was more spiritually and corporeally 
excited by his poetic than his philosophic pursuits. ‘ | fear, he writes in 
August, 1795, ‘that I must do penance for the lively excitation into which I 
am thrown by my poetical pursuits. For philosophy, half the man is suffi- 
cient, and the other half may rest the while; but the Muses exhaust one 
altogether.’ 

To Schiller’s candour and openhearted confidence, Goethe appears to have 
made at first a measured and formal return ; yet this is in no degree attri- 
butable to any disinclination or want of real regard towards his friend, but 
to acertain embarrassment, of which he himself is painfully sensible. In his 
answer to Schiller's letter, of the 23d of August, 1794, he declares, that 
‘from the day of his more intimate acquaintance with Schiller, he dates a 
new epoch in his life.’ It should also be remembered, that Goethe regarded 
himself as the senior of Schiller, in whom he hoped to have an heir to the 
labours which he should be unable to complete, though the latter was but 
ten years younger. Accordingly, Goethe writes, ‘ As I feel most strongly 
that my undertakings far exceed the measure of human power, and of its 
earthly duration ; so should I wish to place much in your hands. Herein 
he also calculated on the beneficial influence which Schiller's nei ghbourhood 
and intercourse would have upon him. Certain it is, that Goethe has never 
written to any other in terms of such perfect trustfulness as the following: 
—* How great will be for me the advantage of your co-operation, you 
yourself will quickly perceive, when on a closer acquaintance you discover 
jn me a gloom and a dilatoriness over which I cannot obtain control.’ 

There being a total and acknowledged anarchy in the poetic kingdom, and 

no 
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no critical code by which justice could be satisfactorily administered, a new 

riodical was projected, under the care of Schiller, Goethe, Herder, Schlegel, 

oss, Jacobi, and Fichte. In spite of this galaxy of glorious names, 
Schiller found occasion to complain as follows, in a letter of the 15th May, 
1795 :—* Many murmur at the abstract subjects treated of—many are con- 
fused by the mode of treating them—and cannot, as thev express it, see what 
it all means. Thus you see our German guests do nut belie themselves: 
they must always know that they eat, if you would have them rightly relish 
it.—I spoke lately with Humboldt upon this matter. It is utterly impossible 
to give general satisfaction in Germany with any publication, how good 
soever. The public has no longer the uniformity of childhood’s taste, and 
still less that of perfect cultivation. It isin a middle state between both, 
and this makes a glorious time for wretched authors ; but for such who do 
not barely work for gold, so much the worse.’ 

Of the friends who took the greatest interest in all that Schiller and Goethe 
then wrote, we may particularly mention M. von Humboldt im Jena, and 
Kérner (the father of Theodore Kiérner) in Dresden. Schiller laid especial 
weight on the judgment of Komer, in whose house he had been hospitably 
entertained, and under whose eyes Don Carlos was completed. When Wilhelm 
Meister first appeared, Schiller remarks in a letter to Goethe : ‘ Kérner, a 
few days since, wrote to me in terms of the greatest gratification of Wilhelm 
Meister, and all reliance may be placed upon his judgment.’ Some letters 
on the subject of the political convulsions of Europe will afford much plea- 
sure to the reader ; but we pass them by, in order to come to the most inte- 
resting portion of the second volume, and that which falls most within our 
— as literary reviewers. We allude to Schiller’s ‘Letters on the 

ilhelm Meister,’ and the way in which his opinion and advice were received 
by Goethe. It would lead us too far, were we to quote all the striking 
remarks made by Schiller, m the full confidence of judgment, and unre- 
strained by his high veneration for his friend. We refer our readers to the 
letters, dated July 1796 ; but we cannot refrain from giving the following 
extract from Goethe's reply :— 

‘I beg of you not to desist from—I would that I might so say—driving 
me forth from my peculiar bounds. ..... I am indebted to you in the 
liveliest gratitude, for that, among so many other favours, you have, at the 
proper time, and so decisively, called this perversity of manner in question ; 
and I shall assuredly, as far as possible, meet your generous wishes.’ 

These two great men continued united by the holiest and most intimate ties. 
Theirs was not the friendship, so much vaunted by sentimentalists, which 
must be fanned with sighs, and bedewed with tears—no: it was of a healthier 
growth and stronger texture, worthy of the mental and moral energy of their 
exalted manhood. ‘ Further,’ writes Schiller to Goethe, on having received 
from him the last book of the Wilhelm Meister, ‘ it belongs to the brightest 
bliss of my existence, that I have lived to see the completion of this work, 
that it hath reached me in the period of my striving strength; and that I 
may drink from this unsullied souree.’ 

We reluctantly take leave of this interesting correspondence, which will, 
we doubt not, be often perused by our readers : for the gratification it affords 
is of the purest kind, originating in admiration of the highest talent, joined 
to the highest worth. 


Philosophie der Geschichte. In achtzehn Vorlesungen gehalten zu Wien 
am Jahre, 1828. Von Friedrich von Schlegel. 2 Bde. 8vo. Wien. 1829. 
Tue present work is most probably the last gift which German literature 
was to expect from one of its most ingenious writers, the news of whose death 

reached 
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reached us some weeks ago. To trace the life, and the mental developement 
of Friedrich von Schlegel; to observe the entire change which took place in 
his whole manner of thinking, since his transition to the Catholie Church ; 
and to point out the powerful influence which this change maintained in ev 
line which he afterwards wrote, would, undoubtedly, be an interesting 
for all those who perceive something greater in the history of literature, than 
a mere list of authors and books. We at present must content ourselves with 
pring only a short account of the work at the head of this notice. Even the 
orm in which it is written wakes pleasing recollections. To similar /ectures, 
delivered before a most distinguished audience at Vienna, are we indebted for 
those ingenious works, the history of dramatic art and poetry, by August. 
Wilhelm von Schlegel, and the succinct history of general literature, by his 
brother Friedrich. 

* At the commencement of my literary life, says our author, in the first 
of the present lectures, ‘a considerable portion of my time was devoted to a 
detailed study of Grecian antiquity ; then the particular character, and the 
ancient language of India, since become more accessible, attracted my whole 
attention. Afierwards, in the strugglings and perils of life, a patriotic feeling 
for the history of my own country, and of recent times, remained no stranger 
to me; and there are, perhaps, some amongst my hearers, who recollect 
the historical lectures delivered by me in this capital eighteen years ago. 
At present it is my wish, and fixed purpose, without any antiquarian, 
or Asiatic, or European predilection for the details, to represent the whole of 
the developement of universal history, according to its essential parts, limbs, 
and steps, and to unfold it with perfect clearness, so as to be generally 
understood.’ 

In order to give our readers as distinct an idea as possible of what our 
author means by the expression ‘philosophy of history, we cannot do bet- 
ter than quote the remarks with which he opens the present series of lee- 
tures 


‘ Philosophy of history must not be understood to be a series of observa- 
tions and ideas on history, according to a self-conceived system of thoughts, 
or to an arbitrary hypothesis, after which the facts might be repre- 
sented. History can never be separated from facts, and rests entirely on 
reality; and thus also philosophy of history, being the spirit or idea of it, 
must proceed as the pure result from the real historical events, and from the 
vivid and characterizing representation of the facts; namely of the whole, 
and of the essential connexion of this whole, in which a clear arrangement 
will be a necessary condition, and one of the principal means for the true 
understanding. It is then our object to understand, and to explain to 
ourselves as far as possible the whole (and the connexion of this whole) of 
what has hitherto Cea and really taken place with mankind ; to judge 
accurately, or to discern, the single sections, parts or limbs of universal 
history, according to their inward value and true worth, by distinguishing 
the obnoxious, the favourable, and the indifferent, and thus to comprehend 
the whole itself, in as far as it is possible for the limited powers of human in- 
tellect. It is this understanding, this appreciating, this comprehending of 
historical events and developements as a whole, which might well be called a 
science of history, and I myself should have preferred that name here, were 
it not so easily misunderstood.’ 

Our author then proceeds to explain the difference of historical learning 
from what he calls philosophy of history. ‘The political events, says he 
‘form only one side of universal history, and do not show us the whole of 
man, and of his historical developement. All knowledge of single facts, 
however many and various they may be, does not produce a science, in the 
philosophical 
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ee sense of the word, which can only lie in the true conception of 
the whole.’ 

Such, then, is the description of the field which our author has chosen for 
his cultivation. All who have made history an object of their study, will 
certainly peruse with delight the spirited pages of his work, even if they 
cannot always approve of the views which he hastaken. We regret that the 
limits prescribed to this article will not allow us to enter into further details. 
But we must indulge the interest with which these lectures have inspired 
us, by quoting one passage more from them, in which we perceive the true 
central point of Schlegel's philosophy of history. 

Relying upon the statement of the sacred traditions of almost every nation, 
and upon the authority of the first chapters of Moses in particular, the 
author establishes it as a fact, that man, through the Promethean spark 
granted to him, which manifests itself by the exclusive endowment of language, 
was distinguished above all creatures of the earth, and installed as its lord 
and ruler. This he calls the divine foundation of all history, or rather the 
beginning which precedes all history. 

Man was created free, two paths were lying before him, the one leading 
upwards, the other to low degradation. Had he continued to adhere to the 
first will originally imparted to him by Providence, he then would have had 
always only one will; he would have been free; but his freedom had been 
like that of the blissful spirits. ‘But since discord arose in man, there was 
a twofold will in him, the one divine, the other natural ; and human freedom 
was no longer that happy freedom of heavenly peace, like that of one who 
has already conquered, but a freedom of a choice which is still to be made, 
and of a difficult and uncertain struggle. To find the return to that divine 
will, to re-establish the harmony of the natural will with the divine, to convert 
and to change the low and earthly will into the sublime and divine, is the 
great object for the life of every human individual, as well as for that of 
mankind. And this return, this restoration and change, the attempts towards 
it, the advancements and retrogressions in this path, form an essential part of 
the contents of universal history, in as far as this must also comprise the 
inward moral developement, and the spiritual gradation of the mind.’ 


Die Kunst aus jedem Zweykampfe lebend und unverwundet zuriickzu- 
kehren, selbst wenn man niemals Unterricht im Fechten gehabt, und es 
mit dem grissten Schiutzen oder Schliger der Welt zu thunhatt. Von 
J. Fougére. Aus dem Franzosischen, Leipzig. 


Tuis little work has been diligently translated from the French of a veteran 
officer who accompanied Napoleon in all his campaigns through Egypt, 
Spain, Germany, and Russia, as first fencing-master to the army. He thus 
can have no lack of experience on the subject, which he treats with the due 
earnestness, though, according to him, it need no longer be a grave matter, 
as the purport of his instruction is to teach “ the art of being, in a duel, 
neither killed nor wounded.” For the want of such a preservative, our own 
immortal hero, Falstaff, indignantly denounced “ honour, as a mere 
scutcheon.” But, admitting the figurative term of that valiant gentleman, 
here we have a safe and sure powder for keeping the scutcheon always clean 
and polished.—*. Success to the invention,” will be exclaimed by the peace- 
ably-disposed. 

Storia della Letteratura Italiana nel Secolo XVIII. scritta da Antonio Lom- 

bardi. Modena, 1828, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Tuts is but an index of writers, where their names, the names of their fathers 


and mothers, the day, month, and year of their birth, and of their death, and 
the 
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the titles of some of their works, are given. Good and bad authors are set down 
¥le-méle together, and very often a friar, whose name was never heard of 

‘fore Mr. Lombardi mentioned it, takes up more of the pages of the author 
than a first rate man. Thus the articles, Lagrange and Piazzi together — 
two names than which none stood higher among their contemporaries, and very 
few indeed, if any, among the whole range of mathematicians and astronomers 
of any age—are shorter than that of Ruffini alone, a third rate mathematician, 
whose name is scarce ‘ly known to the scientifie world. But to understand the 
secret, the reader must know that Ruffini was one of the greatest bigots that 
ever lived—and then the reason of the difference will be soon perceived. The 
spirit in which this history is written is most abominable. To praise every 
tyrant.in the worid, of a legitimate race, is the business of this historian. 
But the facts are either eo or concealed, when a king of the right 
stock may be implicated. Cinilo and Pagano were murdered by order 
of his late Majesty Ferdinand IV. of Naples; the greatest perjurer that ever 
lived, and a gross violater of the usages of private life. Mr. Lombardi, 
instead of mentioning the facts, says that Cirillo “ si lascid purtroppo 
strascinare dal turbine della rivoluzuione nel 1799 ene fu miserabilmente 
la vittima,” vol. ii, p. 192; and that Pagano “s’ impaccid nella mise- 
rabile rivoluzione del 1799, della quale restd ben presto vittima.” Conforti 
too was one of the victims sacrificed on that occasion: a man than whom 
none among the jurists of the last century was more deeply acquainted with 
the Cano: 1 Te aw. But as he attacked the Court of Rome in defence of the 
throne of the very monster who had him put to death, the worthy historian, 
to show his sfiction both to the Pope and to the King, does not mention poor 
Conforti at all. In speaking of the monument ordered to be erected to 
Algarotti, by Frederick 11. of Prussia, Mr. Lombardi registers the fact, but 
does not add, what he has certainly read in Ugoni,* that t! » King never paul 
for the monument after having ordered it. We might add a thousand proofs 
of Mr, Lombardi’s unfairness and base servility, but it is not worth the trouble 
A man who writes a history and who has the impuden ce to assert repe: atedly 
that the Duke of Modena has restored the University of Modena to its 
ancient glory, when it is a fact that that Prince has actu: ally done every thing 
in his power to destroy it,—that man is beneath contempt. We cannot let 
this occasion pass without duly praising the Antologia di Firenze for the 
honest courage with which it exposed this fact to the world. After the casti 
gation that the Modenese individual, unworthy of the name of Professor, 
received from the Antologia, we thought that no man would have dared to 
flatter publicly the Duke of Modena for the protection granted by him to the 
University. It appears, however, either that Mr. Lombardi can stand any 
attac k, or that he never read the Antologia. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that no ‘criticism is at all displayed by the 
author in this book. The work is composed merely of dates. Tiraboschi's 
history, of which this is published as a continuation, was thought to be faulty in 
this respect. Tiraboschis only excuse was, that as he had to enter into many 
chronolovical questions which were often of the greatest importance, he could 
not conveniently devote more of his work to criticism. But his ¢ ontinuator has 
noexcuse, since his chronology is as clear as uninteresting. We are, however, 
glad that he has not attempted any such thing, when we see him not ashamed 
of making such conceited and silly observations as the following—le donne 
ordinariamente, se conoscono di saper qualche cosa, trascurano gl impieghi 
e gli ufizii di loro spettanza—vol. i. p. 292. We think there are men who do 
so: for instance, librarians, who thinking that —" know something, write 


® Della Letterat. Ital. vol, i, p. 100. 
OL, 111,—NO, VI. 2N books 
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books instead of being satisfied with keeping clear from dust those already 
written. The language of our historian is the very worst that we may 
imagine. For instance—Babitea Chaiim corresse il testo della Bibbia, 
LIVELLANDOLO sulle migliori edizioni. 1b, p. 243. 

We have only one observation more to offer, which cannot be deprived of 
interest for an English reader. Mr. Lombardi is librarian to the Duke of 
Modena, at whose press this literary history was printed. The strictest cen- 
sorship exists there, and nothing is published contrary to the Duke's own 
notions, in any matter whatever, but more particularly on politics. This Duke 
of Modena is married to the eldest daughter of the late King of Sardinia, and 
to her the rights (of the Stuarts to the Kingdom of England devolved at her 
father’s death. Now the worthy librarian, speaking of Gotti, an inquisitor, 
who died in 1742, tells us that he was dear “to the Queen of England, Maria 
Caterina Sobieski.” vol. i. p. 142. She was the wife of the then Pretender. 
Now if to the eye of Lombardi that one was Queen of England, the same 
he must think of the now Duchess of Modena, and with him must agree the 
Duchess's husband, by whose permission the book was printed, When people 
laugh at the Stuarts’ right, they might as well recollect that these nghts, by 
having descended to a lady, married to an Austrian Prince, (by whom she 
has children, to whom such right will be transmitted,) are not at al) worse than 
they were when possessed by a man who drowned his royal cares in large 
potations: for such was the royal datly pastime of the late Pretender. 


Saggio Storico sull Amministrazione finanziera dell’ ex-Regno d Italia dal 
1802 al 1814, del Sr.Givserrze Pxccuio 1 vol. 8vo, Lonpra, Sincon 
(Lucano, Ruggia e Co. 1826—2d. edit.) 


“Tue kingdom of Italy, as a political body, will be an imperceptible point in 
the general history of empires ; but, in the History of Italy, it will be an 
event of the highest importance. A state formed out of eight different 
Italian provinces, or part of them, which in fourteen years is united in one 
single compact body, and becomes a kingdom more rich than that of Prussia 
under Frederic I]., and equal to it in martial spirit and in number of inhabi- 
tants, is an example full of instruction and hopes for the Italians. . . . . They 
will learn that a national government, howsoever bad it be, is always pre- 
ferable to a foreign yoke... .. Without independence there cannot be either 
comfort or happiness for a nation*." To prove his assertion, from which no 
Englishman can dissent, Mr. Pecchio presents us with the detailed account 
of the revenues and expenses of the late kingdom of Italy+. The author has 
chosen the year 1811 as the basis of his work; as only that year the part of 
Tyrol, which belonged to it afterwards, was united to the kingdom of Italy ; 
and, because that year was more free from wars than any other. The book 
is divided into two parts. In the first, embracing the revenue and its dif- 
ferent sources, many interesting and instructive details are given, as well as 
many economical and political reasons, explaining why such were the facts. 
The author appears to us to reason with great impartiality, and approve and 
* Mr. Pecchio’s preface. 

+ The Kingdom of Italy contained the territories of Milan, Mantua, and Venice, and 
part of the Tirol, together with the Valtellina, and some parts of the Kingdom of Piedmont; 
the City of Guastalla, the Dukedom of Modena, the Three Legations, Bologna, Ferrara, 
and Ravenna, the Marca of Ancona, and the various provinces forming what is called 
Romagna. The Pope had contributed a large share to this kingdom ; we were senseless 
enough to join the Continental powers in raising the prostrate skeleton. 


Well may our 


Kings call themselves Defenders of the Holy Chair, bad as their faith is in the eyes of 
the Popish Church. 


condemn 
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condemn with very good sense and great discrimination. His facts are man 
and authentic, being drawn from official documents, and they are well can 
the attention of the economist, The total amount of the revenue was 
141,130,673liv*. The expenses for collecting it amounted to 8 p. ¢; and the 
expense for collecting a revenue which was very much like our own excise, 
was only 4 p. §. We wish our government would learn something from this, 
since economy is now-a-days so much talked of. In the second part, the in- 
fluence which the use of the revenue had upon the state of the country is 
considered. It is plainly proved that the nation ae in spite of the 
madness of the continental system, of which Mr. Beee io speaks with due 
disapprobation. He enters into many particulars of the highest interest 
concerning the state of agriculture, commerce, arts, and studies in the king- 
dom of Italy during its existence. That — disappeared, when the 
man by whom it was founded fell victim to his insatiable ambition. A 
lesson has been taught by this great event to the future generations of Italy : 
that it is to themselves they must look for their own existence as a 
nation, not to any foreign aid whatsoever. Let them not forget that they 
paid very dearly to France for their transitory independence. 


Conspiration pour —— dite de Babeuf, suivie du Procés auquel elle 
donna lieu, et des Pitces justificatives, par Puittiprz Buonarroti. 
2 vols. 8vo. BruxELuzs, 1828. 


Or all the books lately published on the events of the French Revolution, this 
is by far the most extraordinary. Mr. Buonarroti was, as it appears, one of 
the accomplices of Babeuf in the conspiracy. The end in view was, not 
only the re-establishment of the constitution of 1793, but a total destruction 
of the right of property. It is this right, according to our author, that 


renders nations unhappy: It is from this right, (and it is curious that the 


author calls it a right) that all inequality emanates. Accordingly “ Les 
conjurés s‘étaient déterminés 4 adopter pour but final de leur entreprise La 
PROSCRIPTION DE LA PROPRIETE INDIVIDUELLE, et ils comptaient y parve- 
nir par la communauté des biens et des travaux.”—vol. i. p. 208. 

The means which the conspirators intended to employ in attaining this 
end, would, in part, make the reader laugh, if the terrible events were not 
present to our minds which were produced by the proclamation of principles 
like those of Mr. Buonarroti. Moreover, the author takes himself good care 
to inform us, that no joke was meant. All the members of the two Councils, 
as they were called, as well asthe members of the Directory, were traitors, 
according to Mr. Buonarroti: “ Le crime était évident, la peine était la mort, 
un grand exemple était necessaire.”—vol. 1, p.196. The mhabitants of 
Paris, in a slate of rebellion, were to pardon only those few whom they 
thought proper. And inthis Mr. Buonarroti is consistent with the encomium 
which he passes upon Robespierre, Murat, and St. Just, and their govern- 
ment. These three men (?) according to their worthy panegyrist, “sélevé- 
rent dans le jugement du roi A LA PLUS HAUTE PHILOSOPHIE. —vol, ¢., p. 24. 
As for the blood with which they covered France, we are plainly told “ ¢’est 
le but qu'il faut envisager."—7). 50. And with this doctrine, long ago pro- 
claimed by a celebrated order of monks, the terrorism is highly Sriiead- if 
any thing, Mr. Buonarroti finds fault with that government's mildness : “ I] ne 
tint peut-ttre quad uN ACTE DE sevERiIte de plus que la cause du genre 
humain (!!!) ne remportét en France un triomphe complet et éternel."—7b. 
p. 51. 


* An Italian Livre, in the time of the kingdom, was equivalent to a franc, or about 10d. 
2Nn2 The 
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The conspiracy appears to have been managed with great skill, and, had it 
not been for a certain Grisel who betrayed his accomplices, God knows what 
the consequences would have been. The conspirators were arrested on the 
very morning destined to the execution, when 17,000 soldiers and the popu- 
lace were to begin to attack the party attached to the existing government, 
The most remarkable feature in the management of the business is, that the 
olan was brought to maturity without money, and that, as we are assured by 

{r. Buonarroti, the secret committee by whose direction the conspiracy 
was conducted, had never a larger sum than 240 frances (about 9/. 10s. sterl.) 
in their treasury. The conspirators were tried, and nine of them were found 
guilty, viz. Babeuf, Darthé, Buonarroti, Germain, Casin, Moroy, Blondeau, 
Menessier, et Borier. Fifty-six others were acquitted. Of those found guilty, 
the two first were condemned to death, the other seven to transportation for 
life. Babeuf and Darthé tried to kill themselves in court as soon as the 
verdict was pronounced ; but the weapons were not fit for the purpose, and 
they did not die by the w ounds inflicted. They were both executed, and met 
their fate with remarkable firmness. The verdict was agreed on by thirteen 
jurors out of sixteen who were upon the jury. Had four jurors ‘disagreed 
from the others instead of three only, the prisoners would have been acquitted. 
The conspirators were allowed to challe nge thirty jurors. We remark these 
circumstances only, because Mr. Buonarroti complains bitterly that he and 
his associates were unfairly tried. It appears tha at their trial was more fairl 
conducted than those which his friend Robespierre approved of, and which 
the author would have authorized against the other party, if he had succeeded 
in his plans. He ought to remember, moreover, that “c'est le but qu'il faut 
envisager.” He claims credit to himself for purity of motives in his actions, 
and in the end in view. Does he think that the end in view by those who did 
not relish “ la proscription de la propriété individuelle” and Robespierre’s 
philosophy was not as pure ? 

When we said that this is by far the most extraordinary book lately 
published on the French Revolution, we were particularly alluding to the 
daring doctrines which the author defends and proclaims without any 
disguise. We should deeply regret the circulation of this book, if we should 
conceive that it could in any degree check the establishment of true and solid 
liberty throughout the world. But we think that its publication on the 
continent is, by itself, a proof of the rapid and steady progress which libert 
makes there. The indifference with which such a work has been mm | 
both by the royal government of the country where it was printed, and by the 
continental nations, proves beyond doubt, that the principles proclaimed by 
Mr. Buonarroti are entirely harmless; thanks to the improved condition of 
those countries and the more correct notions of true liberty which now pre- 
vail there, 


Odes et Ballades. Par Victor Hugo. Quatriéme Edition, Paris, 1829, Deux 
Vol. 8vo. 

Les Orientales. Par Victor Hugo. Paris, 1829. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Les Derniers Jours dun Condamné. Paris, 1829. 1 vol. 12mo, 


Victor Hugo, both as a poet and a prose writer, belongs to that new 


school, of which Byron me? egarded as the founder, even in France. No 
contemporaneous author has perhaps been the subject of so much, and such 
various, criticism as Hugo. e vocabulary of satire, and that of enthusiastic 
S ise, have both been plentifully poured forth upon him; and his name, attacked 
y the classical and defended by the romantic school, still remains a bone of 
contention between them. The war of these literary parties was raging at 
its 
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its highest, when Victor Hugo first appeared in the field of poetry. Great 
beauties and numberless defects—the sublime joined with the extravagant, 
and the most touching simplicity with the most fantastic ornament—were 
the distinguishing characteristics of the young author's first poetic essays. 
Rejected by the old school, he was adopted by the new, and he soon obtained 
for his party a succession of triumphs, which will finish by securing to him 
an undisputed crown. 

The great fault of this writer consists in the negligence, and frequently the 
obscurity of his style—his chief merit, is the original and sublime beauty 0 fhis 
ideas. His detractors are the superficial gentry, who are unwilling to earn their 
gratification, but prefer the pleasure which is felt without the trouble of think- 
ing, and who reject the works of Goethe, because the meaning is not per- 
fectly plain on the first perusal. His partisans, on the contrary, are the dis- 
ciples of the German bard and of Byron, and their admiration of Victor 
Hugo is carried to a pitch of fanatical enthusiasm. 

In this, as in most cases, truth will be found in the middle path—and 
while we must admit, with the classical party, that the poet's writings are 
not absolutely irreproachable, it cannot be denied that none among the pro- 
ductions of our century are more distinguished by true poetic fire. The pub- 
lic taste revolted against his pieces Sur /a } ee, Sur Quiberon, and Ber les 
Viergzes de Verdun, wherein a violent hs = against the revolution and a fanatic 
worn ip of the ancten régime burst fort! B every page. The poet became 
sensible of his fault and corrected it. In the Ode a la Colonne 4 la Place 
Teds me, which is inserted for the first time in the just published edition of 
his ballads, he shows that he no longer devotes his lyre to the terrible catas- 
trophe s of a period fertile in crimes of every kind. The co-existence of ex- 
travagance and grace, of the sublime and the eaton te of poetic harmony, 
and the most glaring incorrectness of diction, is in all his poems equally un- 
accountable. Would it be believed that the same athad had written the two 
following passages which are extracted Pi the Cromwell of Victor Hug: 

lone, 
f 800 th tenfor how the « evil. can any one 
Bring Rochester to Cromwell 2? We must be 
Ex; ert. .e Bs 
7 * * * * 
* Think on your fond mother; she, 
Alas! beholds your greatness: its uncertainty 
Affiicts her age; a thousand anxious fears 
Have swiftlier led her to the tomb than years. 
You strive with dangers, and she counts them all— 
Her eye, in your ascent, was measuring your fall !”’ 

The first extract is mere prose, and that of the commonest kind—the se- 
cond is poetry, and poetry, which as our neighbours would say, est digne de 
Racine. The last thought is strikingly beautiful. La Chauvesouris and 
Le Cochemar present some unpardonable aberrations of the fancy, which are 
the more remarkable from their contrast with the graceful tenderness found 
in Le Sylphe and La Grandmire ; the lyrical elevation of the ode entitled 
Les Deux Iles and the simple and melodious beauty of the stanzas A un 
Jeune Fille, whom the poet counsels to enjoy her childish happiness and not 
to envy the occupations of a more advanced and troubled period of life. This 
little piece we have extracted. 

To a Female Clald. 
‘ Thou, who know’st not the charms that thy childhood surround, 
O envy not, dear one! our sorrowful years, 
When the heart is, by turns, or rebellious or bound, 
And often the smile is more sad than thy tears ! 
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Thy heedless delight is so mild that, in flying, 

Forgotten it fleets, like a wandering breeze 

On the fields of air,—like a far sound dying, 
Like an halcyon on the seas! 

* O seek not to hasten thy ripening thought, 
Rejoice in thy spring, in thy morning prime ! 
Thy moments are flow’rets, in garlands enwrought, 
Then leave them to bloom, till scattered by Time ! 
Let the dark years come on—like us is your doom, 
Unto grief and to friendship ill returned, 

To the sorrows, denied by despairing gloom, 
To pleasures by pity mourned ! 

Yet smile—nor the power of fate explore, 

O smile, and let not a cloud arise 

To sadden thy brow, or darken o’er 

The mirror pure of thine azure eyes, 

Which shows thy soul and reflects the skies!” 


In Les Orientales there are not so many glaring defects as in the ballads 
and odes. The piece entitled Lut, the object of which is to sing the exile of 
Napoleon, possesses beauties of the highest order, but its numerous negli- 
gences and errors in taste render it inferior to the celebrated Meditation of De 
la Martine on the same subject. 

Victor Hugo has written several prose romances. He is the author of 
Han @ Islande, and of Bay Jurgall, which in their day enjoyed a distinguished 
reputation, and, like the poems of the same author, are remarkable by an 
extravagant and affected style, by vigorous poetic thonght, and a description 
of life, written with all the energetic fire of youth. In Les Derniers Jours dun 
Condamné the same beauties and defects are visible. This new romance, 
of which three editions were exhausted in fifteen day s, will be found to con- 
tain many beautiful passages, and some scenes terrifically true, interspersed 
with others of irresistible tenderness. The following is a brief outline of the 
story. 

A murder having been committed, a young man belonging to the mid- 
dling class of society is apprehended, loaded with irons and brought before 
the tribunal. The prosecution having closed, the jury retire to their delibera- 
tive sitting, and the prisoner is reconducted to his dungeon. During three 
days his cause is under consideration, while his name and imputed crime 
draw crowds of spectators to the hall of Justice. The two first nights of in- 
quietude and terror he passes in Wakeful agitation; but on the third, after leav- 
ing the court at midnight, overeome with anxiety and exhaustion, he falls into 
a Sleep. 

He is thus reposing on his pallet, sunk in profound slumber, when they 
come to awaken him, It is the gaoler—who exclaims, “ Arise!" The pri- 
soner, trembling in every limb, obeys, though scarcely able to find his clothes 
or to dress himself. ‘‘ You are waited for,’ resumed the gaoler—and in a 
few moments he finds himself once more in the presenee of his judges, and 
sentence of death is pronounced upon him. 

“Condemned to death!” said the crowd; and, as I was led along, the 
people rushed after me with the sound of a crashing edifice. I walked on- 
ward in a state of stupefaction. A revolution had taken place within me, 
Before the passing of the sentence I felt myself breathing, moving, and living 
in the same atmosphere with other men—but now I beheld distinctly the 
barrier betwixt the world and me. Nothing seemed the same as it before 
had seemed. The lofty painted windows, the beauteous sun, the cloudless 
heaven, and the lovely flowers—all, ali were overspread with a paly, sheetlike 


whiteness : 
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whiteness ; and the men, women, and children, thronging around my path, 
appeared but phantoms of unsubstantial air. 

“ At the foot of the staircase, a grated coach, dark and dirty, was ready to 
receive me. ‘ A condemned culprit! exclaimed the passers-by as they 
hastened towards the coach. Through the mist that seemed to hang betwixt 
myself and all around, I pereeived two young girls who followed me with 
eager looks, ‘Good '—said the younger, clapping her hands, ‘it will take 
place in six weeks!” 

The black coach conveys the convict to Bic@tre, where he records the 
mental tortures endured by the miserable expectants of destruction. Every 
possible precaution is taken to prevent his making any desperate effort to 
shorten the period of intermediate agony between condemnation and death. 
At first he experiences some kindliness from the gaolers, but in a few days, 
their accustomed barbarity prevails, and he is confined in the common dun- 
geon, among the most depraved criminals. Here he makes his will—a 
mother, a wife, and a child will live to lament his fate and blush for his shame. 
“ Thus,” he says, “ after my death three women,—childless, husbandless, 
and fatherless—will survive me. Three orphans of different kinds—three 
widows made by law. I own myself to be with justice punished, but what 
have these guiltless ones committed ? Nothing—yet they are disgraced and 
ruined—and this is justice.” The walls of the dungeon are covered with mu- 
tilated inscriptions and broken sentences, “ headless forms, like those who 
had written them.” It seemed as though each convict had wished to leave a 
trace of his having dwelt in that horrible abode. Pencils, chalk, coal, 
had been used for this purpose—often deep notches had been cut in the stone, 
and here and there were seen imcrusted capesten, which appeared to be of 
blood. There had those murderous men “ thought their latest thoughts.” 
The prisoner fancies to behold them, crowded in the dungeon and carrying 
their hairless heads by the mouth. All clench their hands at him; except 
the parricide. The gaoler entering takes the prisoner from amidst these 
horrible spectres, and leads him to a small cell whence he may behold the 
departure of the slaves for the galleys. He views that odious spectacle—he 
hears the smacking of whips and the clanking of chains, and the applauding 
shouts of the populace, who rejoice at the sufferings of the miserable slaves. 
“ And this,” cries the prisoner, “is but the beginning! What said my 
advocate ? did he not name the galleys ? O rather a thousand times would I 
welcome death! better the scaffold than the chain—better annihilation than 
mortal hell! rather could I bow my neck to the axe of the guillotine, than to 
the collar of a galley’s crew—the galleys—oh just heaven!’ The condemned 
ship sets sail, and the prisoner hears a young child, daughter of the gaoler, 
singing a robber’s song—and all the horrible expressions which she uncon- 
sciously repeats, appear to him the slime of slugs upon arose. “ Ah!” ex- 
claims he, “ what infamy is in a dungeon! defiling all around, and withering 
even the song of an artless girl !” 

The Court of Appeal has not yet pronounced its decree, and the prisoner 
still has hope, when early in the morning an old man with white hair, and 
wrapped in a great coat, enters, and throwing open his coat displays a cassock. 
This clergyman announces that the appeal has been rejected and that sen- 
tence is to be executed forthwith—on that very day. The prisoner is removed 
to the gaoler’s house whither the priest follows and addresses him, but his 
voice has no power to touch the culprits soul. “And how,” says he, 
“ should it be otherwise? The priest 1s the pensioned pastor of the prison, 
whose livelihood depends upon the exhortations and consoling sentences 
which he has prepared for all occasions. The culprits are confessed and as- 
sisted by him because he has an office to fulfil, and he has grown old in lead- 
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ing men to death. He has been long accustomed to what makes others 
tremble—the galleys and the scaffold being his daily scene of action.” 

There is an affecting scene between the prisoner and his daughter, who is 
brought to see him, but, in his altered dress and ; ppearance, cannot recognize 
her father. After this heart-rending interview, the prisoner is led forth to 
execution, when a respite is announced ; but before his first shock of joy has 
subsided, the wretch rece ives intellig rence that sentence of death is confirmed 
against him; and thus the work concludes. 

Of the selection of such a subject for description, as that just sketched, we 
cannot say much in the way of approval; and with the treatment which it 
has experienced from M. Hugo, we think his admirers have no great cause 
to be gratified, Passages of considerable force and beauty there undoubtedly 
are, scattered, and that not thinly, through the work ; but the tumid diction 
and false sentimentality of the narrative generally cause us to lament that 
the author should have employed his descriptive powers in painting “ les 
derniers jours a un condamné” in preference to other subjects more worthy 
of his poetic talent and previous fame. 


Le Livre Noir de MM. Tranchet et Delaveau, ou Repertoire Alphabétique 
de la Police Politique. Paris, 1829. 4 vols. 8vo, Moutardier. 








Tue publication of the Black Book is intended to afford us an insight into the 
most hidden recesses of police mystery; to exhibit the turpitude of its internal 
resources ; to show morality, honesty, and every virtue of public and private 
life sacrificed to its artifices ; to picture its imagination ever fruitful in childish 
and gloomy apprehensions and fantastic fears, every where beholding the fatai 
plots of conspirators, and constantly forming visionary conspiracies, in or - to 
have occasion for exclaiming—Regicide! Carbonarism!—in fine, to describe the 
clumsiness and want of foresight in its agents, and their stupid ignorance ‘of the 
most notorious fact ts and persons. In this book are noted the inquisitorial re- 
searches into the life of every citizen in its most minute details. No recep- 
tacle, wherever chosen, is impervious to the eye of the police; and to them the 
thickest wall is more transp arent than the crystal castle of a fairy tale. Be- 
neath the valet’s livery and the dress of the dandy or the rake ; beneath the 
convenient veil of the most honourable professions and of the distinctions of 
society, this evil eye contrives to penetrate and gratify its eager gaze: being 
present in the familiarity of every circle, and at the most confidential effusions 





of friendship. Thus, whatever France could boast as honourable, praise- 
worthy, and independent, was unceasingly subject to the prying ken of the 
very vilest detractors, and exposed to the base calumnies of the friends of 


Messrs. Tranchet and Delaveau. But we will cite an extract which will afford 
more convincing proof than any thing which we could say of the monstrous 
system of espionnage c: — on by the French Police. 

“The Duke of Berwick—The Princess of San Cotaldo.—The Duke de San 
Lorenzo, Ambassador a m Spain—his Secretary—Madame Hutchinson— 
Col. Fabvier. 

‘ Private Intelligence for the chief of the Central Police.’ 

ist of October 1822.—Informations have been received from divers quarters, 
which leave no 0 doubt that the Spaniards now resident in Paris are secretly 
= upied 1 in eng raging the service of officers belonging to the old French army 
for th sol-disant constitutional army of Spain. In consequence hereof we di- 
rected one of our inspectors to wait upon the Duke of Berwick, who resides 
in the Rue Ti aitbont, No. 31, and to inquire of him by what means a French 
officer might join the Constitutional army in Spain ; and to say that he was sent 
to him by the Princess Santo Cotaldo, The Duke answered the inspector 


with 
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with great Pp liteness : “ I understand you, sir: I can arrange your business: 
return here in a few days; I will see some one on the subject, and shall be 
enabled to instruct you how you are to proceed.” We sent a second time, when 
the Duke said to the inspector: “I have spoken of you to the Spanish 
embassy. They expect you. Go, and ask in my name to see M. Vinigo, 
the third secretary, with whom you will agree.’ Yesterday the 30th, the 
inspector attended at the Span ish embassy and asked for M. Vinigo, who 
received him in the most affal le manner and conducted him mysteri iously toa 
private room on the third floor, where they were alone. M. Vinigo then 
said to the inspector: “ Your devotedness to the cause of liberty is highly 
praiseworthy. vn ambassador and the Duke of Berwick have made me ac- 
pny ar ey your good intentions. I will not conceal from you that we 
are enlisting office rs for the constitutional army: the rendezvous for the 
recruits is 7 Perpignan, whither you will proceed. But you must endeavour 
secretly to procure for us some of your oun ades, who will be furnished 
with the necessary funds and papers. and on their arrival at Pe *rpignan they 
will receive further orders. I can tell you no more at present, but on the ad 
of October, go to the private hotel of the ambassador, Rue de Provence. 
He will expect you.” M. Vinigo then added, “ The actual government of 
France is a cheat, and it recruits for the Army of the Faith; of this we are 
perfectly convinced, for a Spanish officer, now in Paris, was engaged by its 
agents to serve in the Army of the Faith. They gave him t 

funds and papers, together witl 


tters of recommendation to the authorities 
y admi- 
f the Faith. But this officer 


in the towns through which he — have ha : to 
nistered to him the oath of fick ty to the Army 0 
came immediately to inform our ambassad é 
newed his oath of allegiance to the constitutional em.” M. Vimgo con- 
cluded by saying to the inspector: “ Before ve you 
letters of introduction to one of my relations who commands a division of the 
army under Mina.” ? 

3d Oct. 1822. Yesterday at eleven o'clock we sent the ins} —_ men- 
tioned in our report of the Ist of this month, he Duk San Lorenzo, 
the new an eae from Spain, in the Rue de Provence, No. : 36. The in- 
spector was received by his excellency with a cc rdialit} truly surprising. The 
duke detain od him during two hours, when he took leave, s ying that he was 
obliged at that hour to see the minister for foreign affairs. The following 
are in substance the sentiments which he made known to the inspector rela- 
tive to the secretin question. He said that he had on the Ist of December 
despatched a courier to the cortes of Madrid to demand the necessary au- 
thority and funds to engage French officers ; that this courier would return to 
Paris in twenty days, and would undoubtedly bring an answer favourable to 
the measure. The duke then offered to supply the inspector with letters of 
recommendation, funds, &c., if he would proc« d by 
saying that the better plan would be to aw: uit the return ‘of the courier, as 
then their operations could be prosecuted on a larger scale. He at the same 
time begged the noe to visit him freq rently, in order to discuss their 
plan. After several other interviews with the Duke de San Lorenzo and his 
secretary Vinigo, and at which the Duke of Berwick often attended, taking an 
active part in the discussion, it was determined that the inspector should set 
out for Spain under the assumed name of Francisco Bravo; and that, in- 
stead of joining the constitutionalists, he should enter the Army of the Faith 
in order to communicate its plans and movements to General Mina and to 
the ambassador, for which purpose certain scriptural characters were agreed 
upon. The ue to the duke were to be addressed to Mad. Leroy, Rue de 
Provence, No. 20; “ because” said the duke, “ all letters, even the most in- 


significant, 
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significant, which are addressed to the embassy are opened by the French 

” In one of the conversations of this i with M. Vinigo, 
the latter told him that the British ambassador at is had confidentially 
acquainted the Duke de San Lorenzo that he had received secret orders from 
his government to _ France as soon as hostilities should commence, and 
that consequently England made common cause with Spain in the actual 
conjuncture ; and, in fine, that Mr. Hutchinson, a member of Parliament, 
had since given him the same assuranees, and that the English officers then 
in Paris had come in a body to offer their services to his excellency the Spa- 
nish ambassador. He stated, that before the end of the month Spain would 
have organized an army of one hundred and eighty thousand men to oppose 
the French invasion; which army would have for its vanguard a French le- 
gion, which would march under the tri-coloured banner; that this legion 
would nominate a French regeney with Prince Eugéne Beauharnois at its 
head ; and that the French army would be the scorn of all Europe; that it 
could hope for no success when commanded bya . . prince and a Duke 
of Belluno, who had no claim on the confidence of true Frenchmen, . . that 
it was advisable to make every effort for seizing the Duke d'Angouléme, and 
to shoot him immediately : “‘ for,” added Vinigo, “ we ought not to have to re- 
proach ourselves with an absurdity similar to that committed by Buonaparte 
when he saved his life. This is the true way of meeting.the enemies of the 
nations . . . Warwithout quarter tothe Bourbons. The first shot fired 
at the Pyrenees shall be the signal for the downfall of the Bourbons in France, 
Spain, and Naples. Such are the hopes and prayers of the liberals in all 
countries, &c.” 

One of the reports of the police agents terminates as follows. “ We have 
just seen Mrs. Hutchinson again. She says that she has received a letter 
from her husband, who informs her that im a few days a majority of the 
English parliament will, by a solemn act, protest against the war which 
France is about to make on Spain. This lady says also, that Colonel Fabvier 
has set out, or will shortly do so, for London, charged with an important 
mission, which is expected to have the most wonderful results. We should 
remark that Colonel Fabvier is closely connected with Colonel Malchado, 
Mr. Hutchinson, and the Duke de San Lorenzo.” 

All ranks and classes indiscriminately figure in the Black Book, on a prin- 
ciple of perfect and unsurpassable equality. Beside the historic names of 
generals, deputies, and peers of France, we find those of the modest student and 
the private gentleman carefully noted on the suspected list. One of the partners 
in the London firm of Darthey is entered next to Beranger; Frederic de 
George, a law student, is inscribed together with the Deputy Dannon, two 
pages distant from General La Fayette. Many a spruce shopkeeper will be 

etrified on perceiving his desk-speculations transformed into sinister plots ; 
us arithmetieal rules into political machinations, All means are held as 
lawful by the police for watching the steps of every man whom an honour- 
able independence or the practice of virtue has rendered suspected in their 
eyes. To them nothing is sacred: profiting by the indiscretion or cupidity of 
a menial, they extract all possible information from him, and turning it to 
what account they please, often make a man the victim of his servant's stu- 
pidity or treachery. The following extract will show how the police agents 
sought to pry into the seerets of General Foy. 

t “ Foy, GeneRAL. 
“* Private information to the Chief of the Central Police. 
8th May, 1823. 

“ We observe that for several days past, and particularly in the evening, 
continuing till a late hour, there have been meetings held at the house - 
Gene 
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General Foy, rue de la Chausée d'Antin, No. 62, and that meng those who 
assemble are, Messrs. Mechu, Trouchon, Manuel, Voyer, D’Argenson, Ge- 
neral Piré, M. Linguay, the Editor of the Journal de Paris, a certain colo- 
nel{fnamed Courbaky, eneral Thiard, M. Gerardin, and, lastly, an old ge- 
neral named Delauloy. 

“ We have almost certain information that General Foy, accompanied by 
a servant named Pietron, will set out on Saturday or Sunday next from 
Paris, and will proceed to the Department de l'Aisne, whence he will pri- 
vately travel by a different route to Saint Severs, in the department of 
Londes, near the General Lamarque : that in this journey he will be accom- 
panied by a mysterious individual, who is now awaiting him at Laon, and 
who is said to be some great personage, an Englishman recently arrived from 
London : finally, that this meeting and journey to Saint Severs are relative 
to political intrigues of the highest consequence. It may be, probably, deemed 
advisable to keep an eye upon General Foy, and even to buy over, if pos- 
sible, the servant Pietron, as it is likely that by means of the latter, wntten 
and conclusive proofs might be obtained. 


May 13th, 1823. 
“In conformity with private information of the 11th of this month, I 
direct M. Henaux to charge the peace officer N that he prosecute this 
business with all care, and acquaint me with the day of General Foy's de- 
parture, and with the direction which he shall have taken.” 


(The Prefect of Police.) 

Profiting by every weakness of human nature, these agents of police are 
found encouraging the seduction of a young girl, in the hope that the un- 
bounded confidence of such an intimacy may afford the seducer in their pay 
the means of eliciting from his miserable victim some confessions favourable 
to their inquiries. These worthy props of religion and morality coldly 
organize a plan of politie corruption, every way worthy of that infamous 
police whose principal revenue was drawn from the proceeds of ri nt prosti- 
tution: for by their exquisite contrivance their information is derived from 
the unhappy creature who afterwards, thanks to the seductive ¢ harms of the 
official Lovelace, contributes to swell the coffers of their abominable gain. 
Let us not be suspected of exaggeration—nothing can be more clear and ex- 
plicit than the passage which we are about totransenbe ; and after having perused 
it, we think the reader will be undecided whetherto admire more the consummate 
impudence of the underling who proposes the expedient, or the infamy of the 
superior who did not instantly dismiss the author of so odious a machination. 
The affair of General Berton had been for some time known, and an eager 
search was made after his pretended accomplices. The ferrets of the Parisian 
police were pursuing the steps of all who had had any intercourse with the 
General, when an especial watch was set on the movements of a young 
Spanish lady, named Novaro, whose brother had been aid-de-camp to Berton: 
but she was on her guard, and no information could be gained. Under these 
circumstances, it was that the honest delegate of the devout Monsieur Dela- 
veau concluded his report in the following terms: “In order to obtain more 
ample intelligence, it is expedient that the maid of Mademoiselle Novaro 
should be tred—and for this purpose we —_ that there be immediately 
added to our corps a young man, adroit, and of a good carriage, to whom 
we will give the necessary instructions for establishing an immediate and 
intimate connection between himself and the girl.” We ean proceed no fur- 


ther, but throw down the pen in utter abomination of such unblushing and 
diabolical baseness. 
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o¢stes de Mademoiselle Elise } ur. Paris, 1829, vol. 8vo. 
P de Mademoiselle Elise Mercoe aris, 1829, 1 vol 





Wao can deny the march of intellect in this unrivalled age? Literature, as 
well as politics, begins to walk in the paths of improvement; and the fair, so 
] , Deg } } ’ 
long excluded in France from all ree ion in the toils or glory of works 
of genius, have now full permission to a) year as moralists, philosophers, and 
] 
poets, without being exposed to the raillery of a second Moliére. Now a 
reputation, carefully nurtured in the provinces, may be transplanted to the 
i e a I 
capital, and thus the idea is dispelled ghat a literary existence in France must 
spring from the Parisian soil alone. 
‘ Fair Eliza, thanks—for we 
Owe the wondrous change to thee.’ 


This young lady, hardly having completed her sixteenth year, became famous at 
Nantes, her native place, by some graceful preludes to those melodies, with 
wl hich she has since surprise d the literary world. The critics, learned and 
unlearned, blue and otherwise, of her own sex, unequivocally condemned the 
innovation, while the men, naturally more merciful towards the youthful 
aspirant, (whether from gallantry, or a sense of superiority, has not been 
ascertained,) encouraged her to proceed in her vocation. Thus cheered and 
flattered, the youthful muse made most rapid progress: to the simple and 
tender beauty of the | elegy succeeded the masculine and heroic accents of the 
ode—and these various poems, having accumulated considerably, a provincial 
bookseller ventured to put forth a collection, which went through its first 
edition in a very few months. Meanwhile, the supreme chief of literature, 
“the grand Napoleon of the realms of rhyme,” the author of Atala, accepted 
with paternal kindness the e ded lication offered to him by his youthful .country- 
woman; and the poet of t Meditations,” Lamartine, prognosticated for her 
a long and fruitful future. Tt would have been weil had she, who at this early 
age was the object of so much praise and attention, continued in her retreat 
and compelled fame to seek her there; but such a triumph was hardly to be 
achieved by mortal resolution,—the very limited circle of halftaught con- 
noisseurs, the notice of journals possessed of little or no influence, the visits 
of a few travellers, was all that the country could afford; and this was by no 
means sufficient for the lively and ardent spirit of our authoress. Miss 
Mercceur was a woman—Paris presented itself to her imagination with all its 
brilliant prospects, its noble patrons, its fifty thousand readers, its thirty 
journals—s¢ vereign judges, who spread renown through eighty-four depart- 
ments—and dazzled by “this excess of light,” the lady preferred the pursuit 
of fame to its tranquil expectation. Nor has fortune frowned on her adven- 
turous resolve. The poetic genius which had first appeared in the country has 
not been neglected in the capital. The supreme arbiters of glory have placed 
the provincial muse upon the summit of the Parisian Parnassus—the journals 
have hailed her by the title of the Female Bard—an illustrious patron has 
liberally provided for the wants of Ja vie positive,—wants that have so often 
withered up the noblest hearts, and checked the proud, impulsive tide, which 
else had streamed in song—and the young muse has been left to the unre- 
strained exertion of her powers. 
The collection of poems, the second edition of which Miss Mercoeur has 
just put forth, furnishes abundant proof of true poetic spirit. Six of the 
vieces are deserving of particular notice—La Gloire; La France Littéraire ; 
— n; Réverie ; Le Dime des Invalides; and Une Imitation du Poéme de 
Childe Harold: a few stanzas from this last will probably interest our readers : 








Bondis, o mon vaisseau, noble coursier des mers! 
Le natal horizon dans le lointain s'efface : 


Je 
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Je n’ai plus, voyageur des mobiles déserts, 
Que l’océan et toi, ma pensée et l’espace. 
Bondis, o mon vaisseau, noble coursier des mers ! 
Seul écho de ma voix, que le vent me réponde ; 
Harold avoit besoin de ton immensité, 
Ocean! mon regard, dans l'orgueil de ton onde 
Trouve un reflet de liberté. 
Honte a cet insensé qui dans I’exil succombe, 
Honte a que n’a jamais respiré d’air nouveau ; 
Je m’éloigne joyeux, qu’ importe que ma tombe 
Soit prés ou loin de mon berceau! 
N’attend pas, sol natal, qu’un regret me dévore ; 
Sans pleurs je pars, lassé de tout ce que j’aimais. 
De mon hymne d’adieu, je te salue encore, 
Soit pour un temps—soit pour jamais ! 


These stanzas are unquestionably those of no ordinary writer ; and as Miss 
Mercceur has in this instance looked to Britain for her inspiration, we have 
the less scruple in offering her some critical advice from the same country : it 
may not be so perfectly poli as that of Paris, but we vouch for its sincerity, 
as we doubt not the fair authoress will do for its soundness, should she be so 
unpoetically tractable as to follow it. We advise her, then, to bestow more 
care on her performances, and to reject the senseless notion that occasional 
beauties are a full compensation for that heedless inequality of style which, in 
the greatest poets, is but tolerated, and in those of lesser grade cannot meet 
with a too decided reprehension. Miss Mercceur is now dwelling in a lively and 
luxurious capital—a region at all times unfavourable to the correction of 
defects such as we have just mentioned. She will indeed find there the most 
experienced and best intentioned guides, but also the most senseless and per- 
fidious. Every coterie will strive to allure her within its slavish circle, and 
to guide her by its sectarian spirit. Let her listen alone to the impulse in her 
own heart, and to the guiding voice of reason: and, undazzled by early—we 
will not say premature—success, let her 

Like those, who unripe veins in mines explore, 
On the rich bed again the warm turf lay, 

Till time digest the yet imperfect ore— 

And know it will be gold another day. 


La Conspiration de 1821 ; ou, les Jumeaux de Chevreuse. Paris, 1829. } 
2 vols. 8vo. 


Here we have an entirely new romance of history, and sentiment, politics 
and melancholy, from the pen of no less a personage than the Duc de Levis, 
a peer of France, a member of the academy, and, according to his eulogists, 
a direct descendant from the famous Jewish tribe of Levi. What hidden 
motive has prompted this publication? Is the author a citizen of the world, 
whose heart and head, overflowing with feelings and observations, required 
disburthenment by painting manners and sketching portraits? or is he 
a disappointed statesman, who, by means of a few amorous intrigues, seeks 
to allure the public to the perusal of his groundless fears and political pre- 
possessions? The grave character of the noble peer would discountenance 
the former of these conjectures, while the latter is greatly strengthened by a 
careful consideration of his work. Notwithstanding thejplentiful protesta- 
tions of impartiality which are to be found in the preface, the reader will 
discover in the characters of the work itself abundant proof of the spirit in 
which this political romance has been written. Let us enumerate these cha- 
racters : 


A young 
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A young officer of gendarmerie. 

A justice of the peace, a declared partisan of the ancient régime. 

A young foreign count, of a fiery character, who, from a desire to recover 
his confiscated property, and to please “the lady of his love,” is prepared to 
renounce his liberalism and to attach himself to the wily policy of Austria, 
which he had bravely combated while in the ranks of Napoleon. 

A young Polish princess, who, to many rare and pleasing qualities, adds 
that of a paneraene turn of mind. Her aristocratic notions, and the serfs 
who swarm on her domain, are advocates of sufficient influence with the 
noble author to induce his pardon of her highness’s heinous hatred of kings 
and crowns. 

To darken the picture we meet with a young advocate, a conspirator from 
ambition, who regards all monarchical government with implacable detest- 
ation, and who, in order to disguise himself before the king, adopts the ex- 
pedient, happy enough, though not remarkably novel, of stooping to fumble 
about his shoestring. 

Next we have a young magistrate, who, possessing the plainest proofs of a 
conspiracy, betrays his duty, and instead of delivering the delinquents up to jus- 
tice, seeks to secure the support of the famous directoral committee of Paris, 
The Due de Levis, with his usual impartiality, composes this committee exclu- 
sively of deputies belonging to the opposition, without deigning to show the 
slightest ground for such malevolent insinuation. Herein the duke fully agrees 
with the Levre Noir—but surely he must fear something like degradation in 
thus becoming the docile echo of the Tranchets and Delaveaus. However, here 
we have the bench and the bar subject to suspicion in the persons ofa judge 
and a Parisian advocate. The ancient army of France is next attacked by the 
duke in the person of three officers, one of whom has served at Waterloo ; 
the second, under the disguise of a commission traveller, is the most active 
agent of the conspirators; and the third, a retired colonel, and a decided 
Buonapartist, unceasingly invokes the reign of the king of the Romans. 
Vainly would you urge that the chamber of the veteran soldier has all the 
outward marks of loyalty: he still must be suspected. The inscription Vive 
le roi cannot secure him from suspicion, for the duke tells you that the 
wainscot conceals an eagle and the word de Rome behind the inscription, 
and that these detestable additions can be produced at will. 

In the;magic lantern of the noble peer we find also a physician, well skilled 
in his profession, but at the same time a restless intriguer, a revolutionist, 
and a materialist. And here we may remark that the duke seems to believe 
that impartiality consists in vouchsafing the acknowledgment of some 
talent and courage in the members of the several professions, on condition 
that he shall have full liberty to represent them as disaffected towards the 
reigning dynasty. In order to disguise nm some measure this singular 
partiality, the author brings before us a few dark intrigues of the foreign 
police ; but the public will not be thankful for any such discoveries at present, 
when it has been sated by the disgusting details drawn from the memoirs of 
a galley-slave, and from those of Vidoeg, who even defends himself from the 
accusation of having belonged to the political police, as from a stain more 
withering than any that could be left by chains and galleys. 

Under the title of “ The Conspiracy of 1821,” the author, confounding 
time and place, doles out his drivelling descants relative to the troubles of 
Spain, Naples, Piedmont, Germany, Poland, Russia, France, and England, 
—so that he might very fairly have called his Conspiracy an universal 
one. 

As a recommendation of his romance of real life, we are informed by the 
author, in the preface, that Walter Scott's novels are truer than --- 

s 
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This wonderful assertion may have some plausibility, as regards the delinea- 
tion of manners, customs, and costumes ; but when an historical fact, such 
as the conspiracies of our author, is to be related, then the slightest exercise 
of the imagination varying the narrative renders it a lying fiction, which 
nothing but the most wilful blindness or perverted judgment would seek to 
liate. To us this mention of the name of the first of the romancists seems 
ut an ill-advised mode of provoking comparisons, which we suspect would 
be found as “ odorous” in the case-of the noble peer, as in ra other. 
However, setting aside his political prejudices, this work is not without in- 
terest and literary merit ; the style is often elegant,—the shades of character 
skilfully distinguished,—and the action at times rapid and romantic. These 
two volumes form only the first part of the work; when the whole is before 
us, we shall attempt an analysis of the events which the duke has undertaken 
to relate. 


Nouveaux Fragmens Philosophiques. Par Victor Cousin, Professeur 
Paris, 1829. Pichou and Co. 1 vol. in 8vo. 


Noruine which proceeds from the pen of M. Cousin can be uninteresting 
to the public; and if the New Philosophic Fragments which he has just 
put forth be not destined as a pleasing pastime for the superficial scholar, 
they will yet be found to form a suitable subject for the meditative studies of 
the truly scientific man, 

M. Cousin opens his work by introducing Xenophon to us. It is yet the 
first stage of Greek philosophy, and the human mind, incapable of retro- 
gression, and too feeble to take itself as the object of its contemplations, 
seeks in physical science for a revealing of the principle of existence, en- 
deavouring to explain nature by natural causes. M. Cousin is, however, 
careful to distinguish two elements of the Xenophontic philosophy,—the 
simply empiric and material, and the Pythagorean. Then comes Zeno, the 
soldier, the hero, the martyr of his school, and the father of the dialectic art, 
who first substituted prose as the instrument of reflection and reasoning in 
place of poetry—the native and inspired language of philosophy. An,old 
pene represents this philosopher as the inventor of sophistry and scho- 
astic cavilling. M, Cousin, by the weightiest authorities, has undertaken 
to restore him to his true place in history. It is true that, often in his works, 
the philosopher has supported both sides of the question ; and this has hitherto 
subjected him to misconception. If he seem to adopt, if he develop his 
adversary’s opinions, it is in order the better to refute them by the conclu- 
sions to which he drives them. Historians and posterity have considered 
that gravely which he meant merely as a fiction, a dialectic “ ruse de 
guerre.” 

The author next enters on a learned and highly interesting dissertation 
concerning the causes which led to the death of Socrates :—*“ Three chief 
reasons induced his condemnation; Ist. The resentment of the wits of his 
time, whose ignorance he had exposed;—2d. The hatred of the democraey, 
who were exasperated by the infallible equity of Socrates ;—3d. The wrath 
of the clergy on hearing him proclaim, in the face of the sacred divinities, 
a Providence manifesting itself in nature tothe eye of faith by the first causes 
to which all external phenomena were to be referred, and in man by con- 
science, the immediate and incorruptible organ of the divinity.” 

After a fragment concerning the origin of the Platonic philosophy, and 
some delightful dialogues on the same subject, M. Cousin brings us to the 
third epoch of the Grecian philosophy, in the Alexandrian school, which 
neutralized its useful labowrs by its visionary rhapsodies. The inquiries of 
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the author, in regard to the philosophers of this school, are deeply scientific, 
and, in order to throw light upon their works, he employs all the resources 
of biography and various erudition. 


Du Courage Civil et de ! Education propre 4 inspirer les Vertus Publiques. 
Par H. Corne. 1 vol. Svo. Paris, 1828—9. 


Tue very title of this work is a reeqgmmendation sufficient to secure an at- 
tentive perusal, For what inquiries can be of greater interest than those 
relative to the most efficacious means of training generations with a deep 
sense of their civil duties, and a firm resolve to fulfil them, under all cireum- 
stances and at all costs? Public institutions can neyer be maintained 
unless: by the zeal which enforces and the courage which defends them; 
and if that zeal and that courage be not graven on the heart of infancy; if 
they grow not with the growth, and strengthen not with the strength of the 
ripening youth and perfect man, then it will require but the breath of a bold 
corruptionist to puff away the unfed flame of merely seeming freedom; and 
to guard against the possibil ity of such a political extinction of public right 
is the object of M. Corre in the task which he has undertaken, and fulfilled 
with honour and talent, in the pages now before us. His work is divided 
into three parts, which are,—Ist. On the nature of civil courage and on its 
rarity; 2nd. On the causes of the rarity of civil courage; 3rd, On the 
remedies for the causes of the rarity of civil courage ;—all three bearing the 
stamp of sound reflection and careful study. After having pointed out the 
various causes of the rarity of civil courage, M. Corne enters on a discussion 
of the means best calculated for reviving that sacred fire of patriotism which 
inflamed the hero to miraculous exertions. He admits the fact, that the 
or of the modern nations cannot be precisely that of the ancients ; 
partiy by reason of the dispersion of the various peoples over a vast territory, 
partly on account of the progress of civilization, which, by rendering con- 
quest less distinctive and tyrannous, has diminished among men that horror 
of a foreign yoke which fired the freeman’s breast of old. But if this great 
incitement of exclusive glory and perpetuity be w anting among the moderns, 

on the other hand it may be truly affirmed that there is no longer a necessit 
for such incitement, now that general civilization brings the nations as if 
were nearer to each other, extinguishing rivalry and hate. It is to public 
spirit, that opening germ so rich in prosperous promise, that we now look for 
the preservation of social life. The author seems to point, with sincere 
jleasure, to the eminent public spirit which inspires the breast of, as he terms 
box “Old England.” “ England,” he says, “ presents to us the most striking 
example of the height of greatness and power to which public spirit may 
attain. There, indeed, it need not shun a comparison with the patriotism of 
the ancients. The Englishman looks to the moral existence of his constitu- 
tion as the Roman regarded the seven hills of the city, built by Romulus, 
He is full of the noblest sentiments which can animate and aggrandize a 
nation ; he is proud of his well-being, of his opulence, of his freedom, and of 
his unrivalled power, in either hemisphere, for he knows the steadfast base 
whereon his high prosperity is founded. The abstractions of the represen- 
tative government assume, in his eyes, not less substance, excite not less 
interest and passionate enthusiasm, than do positive objects, whose results 
are immediate. In England public spirit watches at every breach whereby 
danger possibly might enter, and stands prepared for every effort, and for 
every sacrifice. In vain are her gigantic enterprises, the risks of her un- 
bounded commerce, her colonies, vast as empires, her entire force confided 
to the waves, and, above all, her enormous and incalculable debt; in vain 
are 
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are these pointed at by the peoples of the earth as sufficient to swallow all, 
even the towering pride of England. The Englishman feels no fear, for 
public spirit is the anchor of his power." 

The conclusion of the work is devoted to the exposition of a plan of studies, 
corresponding to the wants of constitutional om, and appears to us full 
of profound and lucid views. We only regret, and herein ] E Corne would 
seem to agree with us, that the form of an academic work has not permitted 
him to develope this important part of his subject at greater length. 


Discurso sobre el influjo que ha tenido la Critica Moderna en la deca- 
dencia del Teatro Antiguo Espaiiol,i sobre el modo con que debe ser con- 
siderado para juzgar convenientemente de su mérito particular. Por D. 
A.D, 12mo. Madrid. 1828, 


Tue principles employed by the Spanish critics of the ee century for 
estimating the merit of the dramatic poets of that nation, have given nse to 
many warm and fruitless disputes. The works of Lope de Vega and Cal- 
deron have been judged by the rules of the Greek theatre, and it has been 
decided that all the old Spanish comedies are written in violation of the 
unities, and consequently merit condemnation as monstrous and absurd. It 
would be well if the promulgators of such principles would employ their phi- 
losophical researches in ascertaining why the great writers in question dis- 
regarded rules of which they could not possibly have been ignorant, and how 
it came to pass that they produced so many indisputable beauties, not only by 
the power of their genius, but by the very violation of the boasted rules by 
which it is attempted now to judge them. No onecan suppose that the diffi- 
culty of creating according to the classical rules, could have deterred the 
authors of such pieces as Ei Desden con el Desden—La Verdad Sospechosa— 
No Siempre lo Peor es cierto, and others, which, despite of criticism, will last 
as long as the language in which they are written. The classic dogmatists 
should rather conclude that the system pursued by the dramatic wmiters of 
Spain in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries constitutes, in fact, a new 
species of dramatic poetry, differing very naturally from that of ancient 
Greece, which was produced under peculiar influences, which have no appli- 
cation whatever to modern Spain. Such an inquiry might have led them to 
the truth, and would probably have induced them to establish new rules for a 
new style of composition, instead of absurdly endeavouring to apply the laws 
of the ancients to the works of the moderns. Inquiries, embraced and pro- 
secuted in this spirit, and which some among the Spanish critics were every 
way qualified to carry on successfully, would have produced effects more im- 
mediate and far more beneficial, than any which have resulted from the cen- 
sures so plentifully and inconsiderately poured forth. The characteristics of 
the national comedy, which are more strongly marked in the Spanish theatre 
than that of any other country, would have been defined ; and the youth, and 
distinguished minds, which are now little more than skilful imitators of the 
classic models, would have been original creators and authors of novelties 
interesting by their conception and expression, and by the elegance and 
vivacity of the dialogue, in which the language of Cervantes and Granadas, 
now so neglected and corrupted, would have become more and more pre- 
valent. The author of the Discurso, which has afforded us an opportunity 
for these few remarks, has proposed to himself an object similar to that 
which we have just wnentioned : as so desirable, but we think he may be said to 


have failed on account of his having availed himself of metaphysical os wl 
sitions, instead of facts and results. He thus represents the difference be- 
“ The classical generally paints the 


vices, 


tween the two kinds of dramatic poetry. 
VOL. I1l.——NO, VI. 20 
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viees, follies, and passionsof the human race ; and the romaniic, as regards 
the ancient Spanish theatre, describes chiefly individual or historical charac- 
ters.” We differ in some degree from this definition, The Spanish theatre 
does not always describe historical or individual characters,—on the contrary, 
many of them are entirely abstract and ideal. But the ancient Spanish 
theatre proposes to paint, and not to reform manners, to please and surprise, 
as well as to moralize and instruct. Notwithstanding the obscurity of the 
author of the present Discurso, and his evident wish to be thought rather a 
skilful mefaphysician than a lucid critic, his work deserves a favourable re- 
ception from the Spanish reader, on account of its truly Spanish character, 


and its being the first attempt to cast off the servile yoke of French imi- 
tation, 


1, Diccionario Geografico-Estadistico de Espaiia y Portugal, por Don 
Sebastian de Miftano, individuo de la Real Academia de la Historia y de 
la Sociedad de Geograjfia de Paris. 1 vol. 4to. Madrid, 1826-28. 

2, Observactones necesarias a todos los que lean un Diccionario Geografico 
y Estadistico de Espajia, que se estd publicando, por D. J. Alvarez, 12mo. 
Madrid, 1826-28, 

3. Contestacion del Autor del Diccionario a las observaciones de D.J. 
Alvarez. 

4. Correcciones fraternas al Presbitero Don Sebastian Miiiano, Autor de un 
Diccionario Geografico-Estadistico de Espaiia y Portugal, por el sus- 
critor arrepentide D, J. Caballero. 12mo. Madrid, 1827-8. 

5, Correcciones y adiciones al articulo Madrid del Diecionario Geografico- 
Estadistico de Don Sebastian Mifiano, por Pablo Zamatton. 12mo. 
Madrid, 1827-28. 

6. Geografia Univereal Politica e Historica dedicada al Exemo. Seifor. 


Duque de San Carlos, por D. Mariano Torrente, 1* i 2* Parte. 2 vol. fol. 
con un Atlas. Madrid, 1827-8. 


Tue undertaking of a Geographical Dictionary of the Transpyrenean Penin- 
sula has, from time to time, engaged the attention of many learned Spaniards, 
since the first formation of the Castilian language. The vast quantity of 
materials existing for such a purpose, is scattered through various manu- 
script and printed works, many of which are deposited in the public libraries 
and archives; and there is hardly an important branch of physical geo- 
zraphy, topography, statistics, history, &e., which has not been treated with 
the most profound and minute research both in general works, the object of 
which embraces the whole kingdom, as also the particular descriptions, relative 
to each provinee, city, diocese, or lordship. This being the case, we were 
not a little surprised at the grave assertion of Seior Minano, that he, by his 
dictionary, has opened the way by which others may proceed without encoun- 
tering sc many and such discouraging obstacles. The critics, whose trea- 
tises we notice at the head of this article, have been indefatigable in pointing 
out the numberless and abominable errors which disgrace the work of Seiior 
Mifiano, The author promises to furnish his reader with a supplement, in 
which he proposes to rectify his mistakes, but so many of these and of such 
a nature have been discovered since the publication of the first volume, and 
the author has put forth so poor and feeble a defence in his reply to Alyarez, 
—acdd to which the obstinacy displayed by him in continuing the publication 
of the succeeding volumes, to the very last, without profiting by the many 
warnings which he has received,—that, without waiting for his supplement, 
we aa oem in forming one of two conciusions—kither that the author 
of the Diccionario is not a man of sufficient information to spore ~ 
Carne’ 
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learned and judicious criticisms which have been passed upon his work—or 
that he has so little delicacy—and, if we may use the term, so little literary 
conscience, and so much of quackish impudence, as to limit his care to the 
collection of subscriptions, the amount whereof, if we may judge from the list 
at the close of the concluding volume, must have fully corresponded to the 
views of mere pecuniary speculation, which alone could have been consulted 
in publishing a work like that before us. We, for our part, should be inclined 
to come to the former of these conclusions, notwithstanding our acknow- 
ledgment of Mifiano’s merits as a writer on other subjects more within the 
sphere of his capabilities, and requiring rather skilful diction and satirical 
power, than profound and extensive knowledge, or a clear and well formed 
critical judgment. In 1823, on the restoration of the Cortez of Cadiz, he 
a a collection of Cartas del Pobrecito holgazan, in which, with 

ighly suecessful sarcasm, he attacked the principal abuses of the despotic 
government. Shortly after the appearance of this work Minano, in the re- 
sentments and divisions of party consequent on the disastrous invasion of 
1808, became an avowed enemy of the constitutionalists ; and in 1825, he 
wrote a history of the Spanish revolution, from 1820-23, in which, without 
evincing any literary ability, he displays a very palpable partiality against the 
vanquished and a grovelling adulation of the victorious party. His latest 
work is the Geographical and Statistical Dictionary, by the publication of 
which he has utterly destroyed whatever sipuintion ‘be previously possessed 
in the field of literature. Had he confined himself within the limits of his ca- 
pacity as desoribed in the Cartas, Mifiano might probably have merited and 
enjoyed an undisputed praise; but some fatality has induced him to seize 
the historie pen, and to cherish the monstrous presumption that he is capable 
of accomplishing, singly and unassisted, an enterprize so vast and complicated 
as that of the Gecgaphicnl and Statistical Dictionary. The result is precisely 
what might have been anticipated. He finds himself covered with shame, 
and an object of unrelenting ridicule ; whilst among the well-founded denun- 
ciations of his literary performance, the rancour of party has taken occasion 
to mingle personalities provoked by the tergiversation and ignominy of his 
political career. This latter circumstance is much to be lamented, for, with 
the exception of this single blemish, the castigatory pamphlets, published on 
the subject of Mifiano’s dictionary, undoubtedly form a body of criticism 
every way honourable to the literature of Spain; on account of the many 
acute notices on history, statistics, and antiquities, which they contain, and 
equally so by the witty and agreeable vein, lively style, and elegant language 
in which they are written. The authors—if, indeed, Alvarez and Caballero 
be not pseudo-nymics for one and the same person; by their attacks on 
the dictionary, which have regularly followed the appearance of each volume, 
have done an essential service to literature, though it is evident that they 
have been led to the task more by a wish to throw discredit on Mihano per- 
sonally, than by any higher motive. Their pamphiets form, in fact, a supple- 
ment to the work in question, which incomplete though it be, is stillthe oniy 
one of its general kind in Spain, since no author has yet taken advantage of 
the great and ample stores at hand, for the completion of such an undertaking 
in the most perfect style conceivable. The Academy of History commenced 
by publishing, under very favourable auspices, two volumes, containing the 
Geographical Dictionary of Navarre, and of the three Basque provinces— 
yet, by a fatal abandonment, but too common in the labours of bodies cor- 
porate, the task has been discontinued. 

Sei. Mifiano takes especial care to make us acquainted with the fact that 
he opened a correspondence with all the parochial authorities, priests and 
others, as also with many well-informed individuals, in nearly all the towns of 
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the Peninsula, for the purpose of procuring authentic information ; but the 
matter and arrangement of the articles prove that, if by these means he could 
have collected such intelligence, he has been wanting in the critical talent 
necessary for the due selection and disposal of the accumulated stores, by 
rejecting the useless, supplying the defective, and amending the incorrect ; so 
much so as to make it appear that in requesting the contributions of the 
just-mentioned parties, his principal object was not so much to condense 
materials as to fill the number of pages which he stood pledged to supply to 
the subscribers within a given period. This negligence, or excessive confi- 
dence, whichever it may be, is the more reprehensible, since not only could 
he have had at hand the most copious materials, ancient and modern, as we 
have already hinted, but even in the plan little or nothing was left for him to 
desire in that sketched by Jovellanos for the Geographical Dictionary of the 
Principality of Asturias, which he might and ought to have adopted as his 
model. It may be asked how the work of Sef. Mifiano has been carried to 
its conclusion, as it were invita Minerva, notwithstanding the scanty re- 
quisites possessed by the author for this style of writing, he having given 
frequent and flagrant proofs of his utter ignorance in geography; and also, 
notwithstanding “the vigorous and learned criticisms with which it has been 
visited, as each volume successively 2 ae d. This dictionary cannot occupy 
any honourable place among the works of its kind already known in Spain ; 
but at all events it has given rise to much learned and ingenious disquisition 
on the part of its critics, who have thus, for a space of nearly two years, 
supplied the literary dearth which had so long prevailed in the Peninsula. 
The work of Torrente, not merely on account of its title and subject, but 
still more by its execrable performance, deserves the distinction of being 
coupled with that of Mifiano, and of receiving a castigation sti!l more 
severe. It is really lamentable that in Madrid, where the class of persons 
from among whom the censorial junta is selected, possesses some education, 
and, we may thence infer, some pretensions to literary taste, permission 
should have been granted for the printing of a work which, at whatever part 
it may be ope ned, presents proofs so palpable of the author's downnght 
jonorance, as to amount to an absolute insulting of the enlightened portion of 
the public. Under the shield of a distinguished dedication, and with false 
and boastful accounts of long vigils, long journeyings, and ceaseless lucu- 
brations, which he pretends to have patiently endured for the completion of 
this work, the author gives his readers nothing more than an unconnected 
train of occasional facts, plentifully interspersed with innumerable faults and 
falsities; in short, aheap of misshapen matter, the confusion and absurdity 
of which would excite ridicule, were not the subject one calculated to arouse 
our indignation at such monstrous abuse of its capabilities. These are un- 
pleasant facts, and it is no pleasing part of our duty to be obliged thus 
P intedly to designate them, but still more unpleasing, nay, revolting is the 
fact, that ignorant men, like this Torrente, may take advantage of the gloom 
and disorder prevalent in an oppressed country, and lend their fen-born glim- 
mering only to betray,—as tyranny’s exhalements to mislead the public 
mind. And all this under the sanction of that censership of the press which, 
we are told, is the sure safeguard of the best interests of the people. Which 
of the “ best interests” is consulted by permitting the publication of works 
like this of Sei. Torrente, and prohibiting that of others, who both could and 
as contribute to the progress of enli chtenment and national cultivation, 
e leave the bigots to declare, and, pitying their dilemma at such a g juestion, 
we proceed to furnish an excuse for their patronage of Sen. Torrente, by men- 
tionmg some of his movements previously to his return to Spain from this 
country, where he had been enjoying the bounty of government, on the plea 
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of being a victim to the cause of patriotism, Torrente, who boasts so much of 
his travels in foreign countries, styled himself a consul of Spain during the 
constitutional government, in which character he was living at Florence when 
the constitution was abolished. He then became intimately connected with 
the emperor Iturbide, whom he accompanied to London, and whom he pro- 
posed to accompany to Mexico. He, however, prudently reconsidered the 
matter, and resolved to await the issue of the emperor's expedition before he 
should finally abandon all European prospects. He accordingly remained in 
London, living as a refugée, and ever boasting of his unalterable attachment 
to the political views and interests of his fellow emigrants. The result of 
Iturbide’s enterprise became known, and the mind of Torrente became 
changed. He no longer thought of self-banishment beyond the seas, but, like 
a true patriot, turned his look to Spain, and longed to breathe his native air. 
His longing was soon gratified; for whether, as is not improbable, he found 
himself restored to the favour of the Madrid government, by the services he 
had rendered while in the bosom confidence of the unfortunate Iturbide, or 
whether, seeing the door of Mexico closed against him, he thought well to 
open for himself that of Spain, by means of those potent spells,—abjuration, 
breach of faith, and sacrifice of every high and honourable feeling ; certain it 
is that Torrente, the Torrente who had eaten the bread dealt out by British 
bounty to proscribed and suffering patriotism, made his reappearance at 
Madnid, in the character of Ferdinand’s most faithful slave. There he still 
continues, patronised by the authorities and by the censorship of the press, 
to the unsurpassable extent of permitting the publication of his Geograjia 
Universal. 

Did we not know, from individuals of learning; and credibility, that Tor- 
rente is a man ignorant and illiterate in all the extent of the term, without 
more cultivation than is requisite for speaking, reading, and writing as the 
most ordinary person,—were we not fully informed of his want of scientific 
knowledge, and of the ridicule which he excited in London and elsewhere by 
showing his Geografia Universal as a specimen of his wonderful talents,—did 
we not further know that he, in some moment of sincere conviction and just 
self-estimation, himself applied to various enlightened, Spaniards for correc- 
tions and embellishments, which, of course, they could not give to an affair 
so intrinsically and irremediably bad,—did we not, we repeat, know all this, 
as we do, still a single glance at this nondescript heap of unserviceable trash 
would suffice to justify our denunciation of it as one of those privileged pro- 
ductions which could only proceed from a peculiarly constituted mind. We 
might easily corroborate what we have said by a selection at random from 
the pages of the work, but this would really be a waste of our space and the 
reader's time: we shall, therefore, content ourselves by citing a few strokes of 
the author's wonderful talent for book-making. 

The Proemio, as he is pleased to call it, is but a ridiculous muster of ill- 
disposed phrases, which, by their age and infirmity, might well have been 
excused from service on the present occasion, they having been in constant 
requisition from time immemorial, for the purpose of proving the utility of 
geography in the preface to any essay on that science. The only original 
features in this part of the author's performance are,—lst, the contempt 
with which he is pleesed to speak of Antillon, and other distinguished Spanish 
geographers; and 2d, the great respect with which he speaks of himself 
when parading his researches during a fifteen years’ residence in foreign 
countries. By way of introduction, he favours us with an elementary treatise 
on the use of globes and maps, in which we are told that “the sphere is 
called artificial, because it is the effect of art,” &c. &c. 

We pass from the introduction to the work itself, The author undertakes 

to 
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to furnish a compendium of ancient history ; in illiterate language, and in 
obseurities worse than the language used, he omits the mention of the 
Egyptians, Carthaginians, or the ancient Jews. Of Spain he evidently 
knows nothing ; he makes no mention either of the monarchy of Arragon, 
nor of the empire of the Moors. He undertakes to give an account of the 
literature of Spain, and what does he do? he copies from the Biblioteca 
Selecta of Mendibil and Silvela; he copies the titles of the chapters into 
which those authors have divided their work, and also the names of those 
writers whom they place at the foot of each extract ;—and here we have his 
Resumen Historico on the literature of Spain. He then proposes to give 
a list of Moliere’s comedies, and among them places one which he calls E/ 
Noble Ciudadono, a blundering translation of Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, 
which is conclusive as to his comprehending the immortal French dramatist. 
Finally, as the completion and crown of all his previous absurdities, he 
enters on a pompous and elaborate eulogium of the dictionary of Mifiano, 
and in imitation of that eminent and unimpeachable author, he maintains 
that the errors in his work are merely errors of the press ; but this gratuitous 
libel on the printer's devils will go for nothing, and the two authors must 
set up some better sort of defence, or -r as they are,—we know ofno worse 
punishment. But having thus resolutely loaded the fettered and groaning 
press of Spain with this enormous burden, he, as in duty bound, begins the 
work of correction, and in the second volume we find a list of errata to the 
first, introduced as follows:—* List of errata to the first volume of the 
Universal Geography, with a few notes relative to the pamphlet entitled 
Dique Critico.” Here we have a reply to the critic comprehended in the 
list of errata! A novel method this of arranging the contents of a work, 
though perhaps the author has the candour hereby to convey that his defence 
is the greatest blunder in the list. The Dique Critico here alluded to is the 
criticism published against the Geograjia, of which we shall only say, that it 
is uateet throughout by the acuteness and learning which it displays, as 
also by the witty and humourous strain in which it is written, and to which 
the Spanish language is so peculiarly adapted. Don Mariano Torrente is 
styled by his critic E] Torrente Don Mariano, on account of the furious zeal 
displayed by him throughout his work ; and, if we mistake not, Torrente 
will be more indebted to this version of his name than to the literary labours 
of which he boasts so much, should he for a few years be remembered as 
the author of the Geograjia Universal. 


NECROLOGY. 


MELCHIORRE GIOJA, 

Wrrntn the last three or four years Italy has lost some of her most distin- 
guished sons; and scarcely any hope exists that, as long as the detestable 
governments which desolate that country last, any of the rising generation, 
may, spite of obstacles of all kind, compensate the world for such losses. 
Volta, Piazzi, Monti, Vacié-Berlinghieri, and lastly, Melchiorre Gioja have 
departed this life within the above-mentioned period. The name of Gioja 
deserves to be known in this country, and we hope at some future period to 
be able to give an elaborate account of his works. We must now be satis- 
fied with presenting a sketch of his life, and a catalogue, as accurate as we 
ean, of his literary labours. Melchiorre Gioja was born at Piacenza, on the 
2th of September, 1767, of very respectable parents, although neither rich 
nor of any note. His father was a silversmith. He lost his parents while 
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very young, and he, together with four more brothers, was brought up by an 
uncle, who had been appointed their guardian. Thanks to the noble insti- 
tutions in which Italy abounds, education may be easily procured by 
persons of all classes. Gioja received his in the College Alberoni of Pia- 
cenza, founded by the famous cardinal of that name. He entered the college 
when he was seventeen, and left it after a residence of nine years. He studied 
theology and was ordained priest. But theology not suiting his taste, he 
applied himself to mathematical and philosophical studies. On leaving the 
college he resided with his brother Lodovico, and for about four years he 
applied himself with the greatest perseverance to his favourite pursuits. He 
has been all his life a most indefatigable man. He used to study generally 
sixteen hours every day; and at the period we are speaking of, in order not 
to fall asleep, he read standing, with the light of a lamp suspended from the 
ceiling dazzling before his eyes. 

When the French armies entered Italy, Gioja was one of the warmest par- 
tisans of democracy, and having abandoned his native place, which by 
the influence of Spain was under the precarious possession of the Duke 
of Parma of the family of the Bourbons, he went to Milan. He there wrote 
some pamphlets, remarkable for the boldness of opinions both religious and 
political. Among others, the one ‘Sulle Opinion: Religiose, e sul culto del 
Clero Cattolico,’ and that ‘ Quale dei Governi liberi sia pid conveniente, 
all’ Italia’ stand prominent. 

Gioja was very fond of the French, as he thought them really disposed then 
to render Italy independent and free; but as soon as he began to see them 
betray the expectations of the country, he attacked them very severely. The 
French ambassador Trouvé wished to reform what was called the constitu- 
tion of the Cisalpine Republic by substituting one of hisown making. Gioja 
was vexed at this, and wrote a pamphlet under the name of Marco ferri, in 
which he addressed that ambassador in the strongest language; not such, 
however, as could be said to exceed the limits of the cireumstances. Trouvé 
went formally to ask the imprisonment of the author from the Government ; 
but he could not obtain it. 

When the Russo-Austrian army occupied Italy in 1799, Gioja retired to 
Piacenza, and he was imprisoned by the bishop; nor was he released till the 
French re-conquered Italy. He then returned to Milan, abused his enemies, 
and published a pamphlet entitled “ I Russi, i Tedesehi, e i Francesi in Italia,” 
to persuade the people that the French were excellent persons, which was 
true when compared with the other two nations. But he forgot, as many do 
now who compare the actual masters of Italy with the French, that a thief 
is not one bit less a rascal because a murderer is worse. He wrote also, not 
long after, a pamphlet ‘ Sul Divorzio,’ where he defended its justice, for 
which he was rather ill-used by Government, in spite of the liberty of the 
press which was nominally existing. To revenge himself, he imitated a little 

amphiet of Voltaire, of which he copied even the title, called ‘ I] Povero 
Diavolo,’ which was a bitter satire against Government, for which on the 
plea that he was a foreigner, (Piacenza did not form part of that free re- 
public where such government existed) he was banished; but was soon 
recalled. We have thought proper to notice these pamphlets as they are likely 
to be forgotten, partly on account of their tendency, which causes them to be 
strictly forbidden in Italy, where they never will be re-printed, partly on ac- 
count of the absolute silence which Italian writers are obliged to observe on 
their contents by their exeecrable governments. 

The French invasion had had an amazing effect on the political economy 
of Italy. Convents had been suppressed, and their large properties, as weil 
as those hitherto entailed, were thrown into the market ; internal _— 
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had received a new impulse by the disappearance of some of the smaller 
states of Italy, which were fused together for the formation of larger ones ; and 
the lower ranks being raised to a more independent situation, had acquired a 
taste for comforts and indulgences which had been formerly reserved for higher 
classes. Gioja turned his attention to these facts. He wrote some very clever dis- 
sertations, ‘ Sul commercio de’ commestibili e sul caro prezzo del vitto.’ He 
then was charged with the formation of the Statistic Tables of the Italian 
Kingdom or Republic, and published his ‘ Discussioni Economiche sui 
dipartimenti d’ Olona e del Lario ;’ and, after many smaller works, he printed, 
in 1808, his ‘ Tavole Statistiche,’ which were followed by his ‘ Logica della 
Statistica.’* In these two works he gave proofs of a vast and comprehensive 
mind, from which nothing had escaped that might be turned to account, in 
forming a correct idea of the state of a country in every respect. His plan 
was too minute, and descended to excessive details ; but this was a very good 
fault, and in applying his principles it may easily be avoided. 

Gioja was never a favourite with the government of Napoleon. He was in 
office for some years, but then was dismissed, and he was known to be too free 
and too Italian to be ever a favourite. He therefore gave himself to write his 
great work—* Nuovo Prospetto delle scienze Economiche,’ which was to be 
divided into two parts—theory and practice. He published the first part in 
1815, in 6 vol, 4to., and in 1818, he published the two first vol. 4to. of the 
practical part, with the title, ‘ Trattato del merito e delle ricompense.’' These 
two immense works are those which give him a claim to the gratitude of 
posterity. He published moreover, during the last ten years, various minor 
works, such as ‘ Sulle tariffe Daziaree,’ 1 vol. 8vo.; ‘ Elementi di Filosofia,’ 
2 vol. 8vo., which is but an enlarged edition of the ‘ Logica Statistica ;’ 
* Principi d’ Ideologia,’ 2 vol. 8vo.; * Trattato dell’ Ingiura e del soddis- 
facimento dei Danni,’ 2 vol. 8vo.; ‘ Nuovo Galateo,’ 2 vol. 12mo. Lastly, 
he published his ‘ Filosofia della Statistica,’ 2 vol. 4to.; not to mention 
various articles in the ‘ Biblioteca Italiana, and in the ‘ Annali Universali 
di Statistica. 

The Austrians detested Gioja as much as did the French, and even more, 
By one of those acts by which this government stands singular in the annals 
of the civilized world, Gioja was imprisoned in 1820. The reason was, as it 
turned out, that Galdi, an ancient friend of his, when President of the Par- 
liament of Naples, had written to him, asking his advice with respect to 
some points of political economy. He was imprisoned for about nine months, 
and then he published his work, ‘ Dell’ Ingiuria, which was all the better 
received for it. 

Noone can deny to all the works of Gioja the merit of being written with 
great spirit, and con amore. He is, perhaps, too mathematical in his arrange- 
ments,—too diffuse in some of his details,—too incorrect in his language,— 
too abrupt in his maxims,—too bold in some of his opinions. But after all, 
and in spite of his enormous mass of quotations, his books are read with 
great pleasure, and there have been few writers in Italy more popular than 
himself. He has not, perhaps, proclaimed any new maxim ; but he has with 
great force of logic either strengthened some, or proved the futility of others. 
No writer on political economy argued with more conciseness and vigour, 
and no one supported his arguments with so many facts as Gioja. His 
erudition was astonishing ( we use the word in its true sense), and still it is 
neither heavy nor pedantic. 

His popularity was partly owing to his well-known patriotism, his inde- 


* In 1826, Gioja published in 2 vol. 4to. his ‘ Filosofia della Statistica,’ which we have 
not seen, but which we believe to be but an amplification of this, 
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pendence of character, and his happy allusion to many events of the day, 
which did not escape unnoticed. e was, moreover, the champion of the 
Italian school of economy against foreigners, who certainly seem not to have 
dealt fairly with the old Italian economists. It is evident, that many foreigners 
have quoted works which they never read, whilst modern economists have 
mercilessly copied the old Italians without acknowledging it. Gioja chastised 
severely Messrs. Say and Sismondi amongst others ; and two articles of his, 
in the ‘ Biblioteca Italiana,’ against the latter, amply prove, that the Genevese 
knew some of the works of the Italian economist by heart when he wrote his 
‘ Nouveaux Principes,’ without looking into any book. It is only to be 
regretted, that Gioja was sometimes carried away by his warm temper, and 
permitted himself, in his polemical writings, very violent and unjustifiable 
expressions. 

e was a very active and lively man, full of spirits, and witty in his con- 
versation. Open and talkative when among friends, he was rather silent 
with strangers. He did all he could to inspire noble and patriotic sentiments 
in the rising generation, and was particularly kind and affectionate towards 
young — whom he regarded as the hope of his country, which he 
adored. e died on the 2d of January last, and was sincerely and deeply 
regretted by all Italy. He suffered a long and terrible malady with the 
greatest resignation, and his mental faculties were unimpaired to the last 
moments of his life. He lived always independent and free, and as he never 
courted it, he never obtained the favour of the great, and had the glorious 
pleasure of being indebted to none but to his own exertions for his livelihood. 
The late Emperor of Russia, unsolicited and only moved by his merits, sent 
him a diamond ring, and bought one hundred copies of his large work. 


HASSEL. 


On the 18th of January died suddenly of apoplexy, at Weimar, Professor 
George Hassel, aged 57. By the death of this justly distinguished scholar, 
the geographical and statistic literature of Germany sustains an almost irre- 
parable loss; for few, very few, can be compared with him in extent of geo- 
graphical and statistic knowledge, or in the happy talent of moulding the 
immense mass of materials into a systematic, compendious, and attractive 
form. We have not space to enumerate all the various writings through 
which, either alone or in conjunction with others, he contributed to the 
advancement of knowledge. Some of his works are, however, too im- 
portant to be silently passed over. Among these his ‘ Statistischer 
Umriss der simmtlichen Europiiischen Staaten, and the enlarged edition 
of this work, which appeared at Weimar in 1823-24, under the title 
of ‘ Statistischer Umriss der sammtlichen Europiiischen, und der vornehm- 
sten ausser Europiiischen Staaten. He opened an entirely new path 
in the systematic treatment of statistics, by his sketches of the state of the 
Austrian empire, of the Russian empire, and of the kingdom of Westphalia, 
which appeared in the year 1807. His ‘ Lehrbuch der Statistik der Euro- 
piischer Staaten, Weimar, 1822-28,’ was in the highest degree successful 
and complete. He took a most zealous and active part in the ‘ Weimar'sche 
vollstiindige Handbuch der neuesten Erdbeschreibung,’ in which the fol- 
lowing articles are by him:—Austria; Prussia; the German Confederacy ; 
Helvetia ; Italy ; the Ionian Islands ; Great Britain; Spain; Portugal; Den- 
mark; Sweden, with Norway; Russia; Poland; the Asiatic kingdoms ; the 
two East Indian peninsulas; Japan; British and Russian North America; 
the United States of North America (an admirable article) ; Mexico ; Guate- 
mala; and Australia. We hope that the collection and edition of his un- 
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finished works may be undertaken by some one competent to so important a 
task. 


SCHLEGEL, 


Freperick ScxiecEt, who had gone to Dresden to deliver a course of 
lectures on practical philosophy, and had begun it with great success, died 
there, from a stroke of apoplexy, on the 12th of January, at the age of 56 
years. He was descended from a family long remarkable for their great 
literary talents ; his father was at the head of the clergy of Hanover, and 
distinguished himself by his poetical works, as well as his Sermons. His 
uncle, who died in Denmark, was one of the greatest tragic poets that 
German literature can boast of ; and his brother, Augustus William, is well 
known in Europe by his ‘Course of Dramatic Literature, and other works. 
F. Schlegel had been destined to follow commerce by his parents ; but find- 
ing little inclination for that profession, he abandoned the counting-house 
for the college, and went to study at Gittingen. 

After distinguishing himself by criticisms and other papers published in 
various periodicals, he made his entrance into the literary world by a work 
of great learning, entitled, ‘Geschichte der Griechen und Romer; * which was 
shortly afterwards followed by another, entitled, ‘Geschichte der Griechischen 
und Komischen Poesie, a work which sufficiently characterised him, and 
showed how much he had made ancient poetry his study. In this work 
is a very excellent discussion upon the difference between the classical 
and romantic genius of the ancients; but, unhappily, Schlegel had not the 
necessary perseverance for labouring long at any one work, and on this 
account, the most part of his works are incomplete, and that upon the 
Greeks and Romans little more than a fragment. He also published a 
romance, called ‘ Lucinde,’ in which Platonic love is painted with much 
force; but this also is incomplete, no more than a first volume having 
appeared. 

n the ‘ Athenée,” a public journal published by his brother, and in the 

* Almanach der Musen,’ published by Tieck, he brought forward various 
poetical productions: some morceauz there inserted made a very great sensa- 
tion ; and in imitation of the Tragedies of the ancients, he published ‘ Alacros,’ 
which was played at Berlin and Weimar, but did not give general satis- 
faction. Having married a daughter of the celebrated Jewish Philosopher, 
Mendelsohn, he made with her, at Cologne, confession of the Catholic faith, 
and came to Paris, where he formed a little circle, to which he delivered 
a course of philosophy; he then gave himself to the study of Oriental 
languages, and especially to the Sanscrit; made extracts and imitations of 
various ancient French poems upon chivalry, and began a periodical work, un- 
der the title of ‘ Europe ;’ but, as usual, could not continue it, and four numbers 
only appeared. On his return to Germany he published a poetical almanac. 
Wishing to consult at Vienna some unpublished memoirs of Charles V., 
the hero of a drama which he had in contemplation, he proceeded to 
that capital, where, it would appear, that he was won over by ministers, who 
thought that a writer so distinguished and esteemed among the German 
people, would be an useful oe for bringing over public opinion to the 
side of Austria. The Poet received the pompous title of Imperial Aulic 
Secretary, and was sent to the head-quarters of the army; his employment 
was that of proclamation writer—a somewhat singular occupation for a man 
who had hitherto inhabited the regions of literature and romance. After 
the war, he gave at Vienna courses on literary and historical subjects ; 
but his spirit, then free, felt the irksome influence of the imperial and clerical 
censorship. 
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eensorship. On the recommencement of hostilities, Prince Metternich 
again called the Poet forth from his study, and imposed on him the charge 
of writing political pamphlets in favour of Austria. Schlegel did his best, 
and, in return, the Austrian Court ennobled him. In his new career of 
courtier and politician, Schlegel was well nigh lost to literature; but when 
the C :binet of Vienna had secured its object by the wars of 1813 and 1814, 
his mission was at an end, and he returned into comparative seclusion ; 
from which time, till his death, he was occupied with literary labours. 


TERIAEV. 


Anpret Mixsaitovicn Tertiary, Professor at the University of St. 
Petersburg, and Member of the Medico-Chirurgical Academy, and many 
other Societies, both Russian and foreign, was born in 1767. At a very 
early age he manifested a decided inclination for the study of natural history, 
to which he may be said to have devoted, +ihout intermission, the whole of 
his life, with the exception of those portions of it when his ill state of health 
compelled him to relax for awhile in his favourite pursuits. The exemplary 
manner in which he, for thirty years, discharged the duties of his Professor- 
ship at the University, would alone have entitled him to the gratitude of his 
countrymen, even had he not interested himself so warmly as he did in 
behalf of science—labouring to inspire others with that zeal for it which he 
felt himself, and inciting them to contribute to its.advancement., It was in 
consequence of a Memorial by him, representing how important it was that 
colleges and other seminaries should be furnished with collections in natural 
history, that the government appointed a special committee for this purpose. 
Teriaev himself was chosen a member of it, and continued to be so till his 
death, which occurred on the 24th of October, 1827. Besides a translation 
of Blumenbach’s Natural History, he was author of the following works :— 
‘A Critical Account of the Modern Changes in Mineralogy, with a short 
System of the Science, 1796 ;;—‘ Reflections on Nature, or an Account of 
Physical Bodies in general, 1802 ;*—‘ Elements of Botanical Philosophy, 
1810 ;'—* A Systematic Arrangement of Mineral and Animal Substances, 
1810;'—* History of Mineralogy, with an Account of the principal Modern 
Systems, 1819 ;'—‘ Fundamental Elements of a System of the Animal King- 
dom, 1824,’ 


FREDERICK GEORGE WEITSCH. 


So multifarious were the departments of painting in which this artist em- 
ployed his pencil,—from history to still life——from such subjects as his 
* Adoration of the Shepherds,’ and the ‘ Ossianic Bards lamenting the death 
af Comala,’ to pictures of gold-fish and poultry, including all the interme- 
diate classes of historical, mythological, landscape, portrait-painting, and 
the rest, that so far it is not easy to assign him any particular rank, accord- 
ing to the table of pictorial precedency, His celerity of execution enabled 
him to produce a great number of subjects in the various classes we have 
enumerated,—while a great facility of style, and an intimate knowledge of 
the technical branch of his art, particularly of colouring, imparted to his 
works a merit far beyond that of his earlier contemporaries. For it should 
be observed, that when Weitsch commenced his career, the fine arts were 
but little encouraged inGermany ; and but few who at all merited the name 
of artists: if, therefore, on the one hand it required no extraordinary talent 
to surpass the mediocrity around him, it demanded, on the other, no small 
share of inborn energy of mind to exert himself in spite of all the apathizing 
influence of indifference, There may, however, be minds which may be 
stimulated by the visible inferiority of competitors, to accomplish what om 
Wwouuc 
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would have been deterrred even from attempting, had they witnessed decided 
excellence in others. We do not hereby mean to insinuate that Weitsch is 
indebted for the character he obtained as an artist, rather to the paucity or 
the ineapacity of rivals than to any positive merits of his own ; because we 
have no means of judging for ourselves, and, consequently, rely upon the 
report of his biographer. 

Ve cannot here bollow all the details of Professor Foelken’s memoir, but 
— ourselves with condensing still further what is in itself but a 
sketch. 

Weitsch, who was born at Brunswick, on the 8th of August, 1758, was 
the son of John Frederick, or, to adopt the cognomen by which he is best 
known, of Pacha Weitsch, a self-taught landscape-painter. Having deter- 
mined on pursuing painting as a profession, young Weitsch went in 1776 to 
Cassel, where he diligently studied the works of Paul Potter, and Rosa di 
Tivoli. On his return to Brunswick, he was employed for some time in 
painting various subjects for a japan manufactory ; in making copies from 
many of the pictures in the gallery at Salzdahlum ; and likewise in portrait- 
painting. In 1783 he visited the academy at Dusseldorff; and, in the fol- 
lowing year Amsterdam, from whieh city he proceeded to Munich, and 
thence to Rome. He remained in Italy nearly three years, some portion of 
which time he spent at Naples, Pastum, and Florence. He did not, how- 
ever, find, on his return to his native city, that increased employment and 
patronage, which the proficiency he had made led him to expect. Portrait 

ainting continued to be his chief occupation till 1795, when a portrait of 
fis father, which he had sent the preceding year to the exhibition at Berlin, 
procured him an invitation to go and settle in that ——_ Notwithstand- 
ing, however, the flattering reception he experienced, and the extended 
career that here seemed to open itself to his talents, he again returned to 
Brunswick. On his second visit to Berlin, in 1797, he was appointed court- 
painter to his Pfussian Majesty, and Rector of the Academy, to whose 
triennial exhibitions he, from this period, generally contributed some histo- 
rical composition or landscape. Subsequently, the events of the wars in 1812 
and 1813, furnished more than one subject for his pencil ; such as the battle 
of Katzbach, that of Bar sur Aube, &c.: after which he again employed 
himself chiefly upon pastoral landscapes, to which he was particularly 
attached, with the exception of some scripture pieces, that he painted for the 
garrison church at Potzdam, and for that of St. Andrew, at Brunswick. 
His physical powers now began to decline visibly; in July, 1827, he was 
attacked with a severe illness, after which he became gradually weaker and 
weaker, till he expired on the 30th of May, 1828. 

As a man, Weitsch possessed many amiable qualities ; as an artist, he 
may be said to have been distinguished by that universality of talent which 
enabled him to treat with equal success such very opposite branches of his 
profession. Even in the single department of landscape, he exhibited this 
diversity of power in no common degree,”confining himself to no particular 
branch of it,—but ranging alternately from individual landscape to ideal 
composition,—and from the heroic and pastoral style to the simple rusticity 
of every-day scenery. The principle which he avowedly adopted was, that 
the subject itself was not of so much importance as the manner in which it 
was treated, and ‘as the execution ‘of the piece. Whatever he thought of 
such a theory, his own practice seems to have, in a great measure, con- 
firmed it—for subjects the most trivial and common-place in themselves, 
acquired, from his pencil, an interest for which they are indebted almost 
exclusively to the fascinating manner—in other words—to the ability with 
which they are represented. 








